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PREFACE. 


READER, 


0 IF you have a Shop to mind, or any 
other bufineſs to do, I adviſe you to go and 
do it, and let this book alone; for, I can 
_ aſſure you, it contains nothing of half ſo 
much importance to you, as the ſaleof a 
ſhem of thread or a yard of tape. By 
uchi a łranſacion you might poſſuly make. 

a net profit of half a farthing, a thing, 

though ſeemingly of ſmall value, much 

more worthy your attention than the trea- 
jures under the State Houſe at Amfter- 

dam, or all tne mines of Peru. Half a 
farthing might lay the foundation of a 

brilliant fortune, and ſooner than yo 

Jhould be deprived of ut by this work, 

though it may be called my of epring, S 
would, like the worſhippers of Moloch,com- 
mat it to the flames with my own hands. 
you are of 'that ſex, vulgarly called 
the Fair, but which ought always to be 
called the Divine, let me beſeech you, if you 
value your charms, to proceed no further. 
Politics zs @ mixture of anger and decett, 
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and theſe are the mortal enemies of Beau- 
ty. The inſtant a lady turns politicra n 
farewell the ſmiles, the dimples, the roes ; 
the graces abandon her, and age ſets his 


ſeal on her front. We never find Hebe, 


goddeſs ever fair and ever young, chatter- 
ng politics at the table of the gods, and 


though Venus once interpoſed in behalf of 
her beloved Paris, the ſhear of Diomede 
taught her © to tremole at the name of 


29 


arms.“ And, have we not a terrible ex- 


ample of recent, very recent, date? 1 


mean that of the unfortunate Mary Wol- 
ſtoncraft. It ts a well known fatt, that, 


when that political lady began The Rights 


of Women, he had as fine black hair as 
you would wiſh t fee, and that, before 


the ſecond ſheet of her work went to the 


preſs, 2t was turned as white, and a 


great deal whiter than her ſkin. You 
mut needs think, I have the ambition com- 


mon to every author ; that is to ſay, to be 
read; but JI declare, that, ſooner than 
bleach one auburn Tinglet, or even a fingle 
hair ; ſooner than rob the world of one 


_ heavenly ſmile, I would with pleaſure ſee 
my pamphlet torn up to light the pipes of 


a Democratic club, or burnt, like the Po- 


litical Progreſs, by the hands of a Scotch 


Hangman, or even loaded with applauſes 
by the Philadelphia Gazette, 
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It is a little ſingular for an author to 
write a Preface lo under his work from 


being read ; but this 1s not my intention ; 


all I wiſh to do, is, to confine it wit 
mn its proper ſphere, I am aware 


that my ſincerity in this reſpect may 


be called in queſtion, and that malice 799 
* 


aſcribe to me molives that never entered m 


thoughts : but of this T am totally regard- 


| leſs; my work anſwers lo its title, and, 
conſequently, nobody but the Democrats 


can have any thing to do with it. Nor 


does tt court their approbation ; I throw 
tit mm among ſt them, as amongſt a kennel 


of nounds let them jnarl and growl over 
20, and gnaw it, and flaver it; the more 
they wear out their fangs this way the leſs 
dangerous wil be their bite hereafter. 


Philadelphia, March 1oth. 1795; 
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FI HOUGH the good people of America can- 
1 for their lives comprehend the views, 
from which they have been favoured with a 
publication of The Political Progreſs of Britain, 

we may ſuppoſe, that the fondneſs of the Author 
led him to fee a poſſibility of its being read; 
and, as it is in the nature of reading to give riſe 
to obſervations, he will not be ſurpriſed, that 
ſome of thoſe, ariſing from the reading of his 
patriotic labours, have, by a very ordinary pro- 
ceſs, found their way into print. It 1s thus that 
books, more grateful than the children of men, 
never fail to yield aſſiſtance to thoſe that have 
given them birth. Whenever neglect lays its 
icy hand on an unfortunate production, another 
flies to its aid; and, though it cannot cancel 
the irrevocable doem; it ſaves it, for a mo- 
ment at leaſt, from the jaws of the unclean 
monſter, that is day and night gaping to receive 
it. Such being, at leaſt in part, the charitable 
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views of this phamphlet, it will undoubtedly meet 


with a hearty welcome from all the friends of 


The Political Progreſs, and particularly from its 


Author. 


Let me then aſk ; what could induce him to 
come a' the wa? from Edinborough to Philadel- 
phia to make an attack upon poor old England ? 
And, if this be ſatisfactorily accounted for, 


upon principles of domeſtic philoſophy, which 


teaches us, that froth and ſcum ſtopped in at one 
place will burſt out at another, ſtill I muſt be 


permitted to aſk; what could induce him to 
imagine, that the citizens of the United States 


were, in any manner whatever, intereſted in 


the affair? What are his adventures in Scotland, 
and his « narrow eſcape, to us, who live on 
this ſide the Atlantic? What do we care whether 
his aſſociates, Ridgtaay and Symons, are ſtill in 
| Newgate, or whether they have been tranſlated 
to Surgeon” s Hall? Is it any thing to us whether 
he prefers Charley to George, or George to 
Charley, any more than whether he uſed to eat 
his burgoo with his ſingers or with a horn ſpoon? 
What are his debts and his miſery to us? Juſt 
as if wecared whether his poſteriors were cov- 


ered with a pair of breeches, or a kelt, or 


whether he was literally fans culotte ? In Great 


Britain, indeed, his barking might anſwer ſome 
purpoſe; there he was near the obje& of his 
fury; but here he is like a cur Howing at the 
Moon. 

Indeed, he himſelf ſeems to have been fully 


ſenſible of the ridiculouſneſs of the ſituation in 
which this publication would place him, and 
therefore he has had the precaution to ſurround 


himſelf with company, to keep him in counte- 


nance. He lays that Mr. Fefferſon, late Amert- 
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can Secretary of State, ſpoke of his work, on 
different occaſions, in reſpectful terms; and that 
he declared, © it contained the moſt aſtoniſhing 


x." coficentration of abuſes, that he had ever heard 


« of,” „He tells us beſides, that other gentlemen 
have delivered their opinions to the ſame effect; 
and that their encouragement was one principal 


cauſe of the appearance of this American edition. 


And did he in good earneſt, imagine that mix- 


ing with ſuch company would render his perſon 


ſacred and invulnerable ? He ſhould have tecol- 
lected, that, though one/cabby ſheep infectsa whole 


flock, he does not thereby work his own cure. 


As to Mr. Jeſferſon, J mult ſuppoſe him en- 


tirely out of the Queſtion; for, nobody that has 


the leaſt knowledge of the talents, penetration and 
taſte of that Gentleman, will ever believe, that 


he could find any ching worthy of reſbect in a 


production, evidently intended to ſeduce the 


rabble of North Britain. Beſides, upon looking 


a ſecond time over the words attributed to Mr. 
Fejferſon, 1 think, it is eaſy to diſcover, that the 
quotation is erroneous : the word abuſes, I am 
pretty confident, ſhould be, abuſe; and thus, 
by leaving out an , the ſentence expreſſes ex- 


actly what one would expect from ſuch a perſon 
as Mr. Jefferſon : © thatthe work contained the 


* moſt aſtoniſhing concentrat'on of abuſe, that 
es he had ever heard of, 
With reſpect to thoſe ether gentlemen whole: en- 
couragement has thruſted the Author forward, 
it is not difficult to gueſs to what clan they _ 


long; but, let them be who they may, and Jet 


their ſituation be what it may (and if I am right 
in my guels, it is at this time aukward enough), 
I think they would not exchange it for the one 


B 


E 


they have placed him in. He vainly imagines 
himſelf the hero of the farce, when he is nothing 
but the buffoon. Indeed he has deſcribed the 
part he is acting better than I, or any one elſe 
can do it. He fays that Authors of revolutio- 
nary pampblets form a kind of © forlorn hope 
on the ſkirts of battle.” Every one knows, 


tar the foriorn hope, or enfans perdus, was, a- 


mon gſt the ancient Gauls, compoſed of the out- 
ca its of lociety; "wietches whoſe lives were al- 
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lack, like our Author, to “ eſcape”) who were 


ES 


Tet in the Pont ot battle, not for their courage, 


but their crimes. The compariſon he has pilfer- 
ed from Dean Swift; it is therefore juſt to re- 
turn it to its owner ; but as to the application 


of it to himſclf, I am certain, nobody can have 
the leaſt objection. 


However, I can hardly imagine, that the en- 


couragement af cheſe gentlemen would, alone, have 


dragged him into ſo dan gerous a ſervice. Ithink, 


his conduct may be, in part, accounted for up- 


on phyſical principles. We are told, that there 


1s, or ought to be, about every human body, 


a certain part called the crumena, upon which 
depends the whole ceconomy of the inteſtines. 
When the crumena 1s full, the inteſtines are in a 


corrreſpondent ſtate ; and then the body is in- 
clined to repoſe, and the mind to peace and good 
neighbourhood : but when the crumena * be- 
comes empty, the ſympathetic inteſtines are im- 


mediately contracted, and the whole internal 
ſtate of the patient is thrown into inſurrection 


and uproar, which, communicating itſelf to the 


* The Purſe, 


ready forfeited (and who had not had the good 
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brain, produces what a learned ſtate phyſician 
calls, the mania reformatio ; and if this malady is not 
ſtopped at once, by the help of an hempen neck- 
lace, or ſome other remedy equally efficacious, 
it never fails to break out into Atheiſm , Robbery, | 


Unitarianiſm, Swindling, Jacobiniſm, Maflacres, 


Civic Feaſts and Inſurrections. Now, it appears 
to me, that our unfortunate Author muſt be 
afflicted with this dreadful malady, and if fo, I 
will appeal to any man of teeling, whether his 
friends would not have ſhewn their humanity, 


in relieving him by other means than thoſe they 


have encouraged him to employ ; which, beſides 


being unproductive, have expoſed both him and | 
them to the birch of public opinion. 


Such are the mighty effects of the mania re- 


formatio, that I was at firſt inclined to believe, 


we were indebted to that alone for the publica- 
tion in queſtion ; and that the gentlemen, from 
whom the Author had received encouragement to 
proceed, were purely the creatures of his ditor- 
dered imagination; but I have lately ſeen it intro- 
duced to public notice lo often, and in ſuch a wav, 
that I have been obliged to change my OPINION. 
A Newſpaper printed at Philadelphia, whole 
motto 18, * The public will our guide ;—the public 
good our end,” has borne a conſpicuous part in 
<< uſhering this dark born devil into light.“ 1 
onc number of that truely puffing print, the 
Ipeech of a member of Congreſs is cut aſunder 
in the middle, for the purpoſe of wedging in an 
extract from The Political Progreſs of Britain. 
The debate was on the propricty of the houſe's cen- 


furing certain ſocieties that had àlſiſted in bringing 


aht an inſurrection in the weſtern counties of Pen- 
[yloanta and the extracted morlel, wedged. in 


EST 


as above mentioned, went to prove that bread 
vas abſolutely dearer in Scotland than in England! 
-—Well enough may you ſtare, reader. Was 
there ever ſuch an impudent, ſuch a barefaced 
puff as this, ſince the noble art of puffing has 
been diſcovered ? And did the author of it ima- 
gine, that there was any two legged creature ſo 
ſtupid as not to perceive it? It is an inſult to 
our national underſtanding. Why not ſay 
candidly; © gentleman and ladics, here is a 
poor man in diſtreſs, who, for want of better 
employment, has trumped up an old pamphlet, 
which he propoſes to fell for a new one ; in 
| buying each of you one, you will render him a 
great ſervice, and the bookſeller a ſtill greater. 
Unleſs you will be pleaſed to beſtow your 
charity, the worms will {tuft away upon the work, 
while the Author's belly will be empty. ? This 
would have been plain downrighthoneſt dealing, 
and would have brought the wiſhed-for relief 
at once. We give a ſixpence to a good blunt 
beggar who tells his caſe in three words ; but 
we have not time to liſten to the canting ſybil 
that offers to tell our fortunes for a halfpenny. 
Ihe gazette above mentioned, in good will 
to Great Britain, does not yield to The Political 
Progreſs itſelf. It can do any thing, it can work 
miracles, when the “ public will” requires it. 
For this year paſt, it has kept an army of a 
hundred thouſand Carmagnoles in conſtant rea- 
dineſs to invade England, and has even landed 
them once, and ſet them to fricaſſeeing the poor 
Engliſh, with as little mercy as they do the poor 
Frogs in their own country. Nor is it ſecond 
to any, with reſpect to home affairs. It may be 
called the political barometer of the Union, A. 
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a time when the atmoſphere of popular opinion 


ſeemed to lower over the principal officers of the 
Federal Government, the Editor, in conformi- 
ty to the firſt part of his motto, expunged the 
word Federal from the title of his gazette. As 
2 reaſon for this alteration, he obſerves, with his 
uſual modeſty : Previous to the adoption of 


the Federal Conſtitution, this paper bore an 
& honourable and decided part in its favour ; but 


ce this Conſtitution no longer needs the aid of a 
% Newſpaper. ” Notwithſtanding this plauſible 


excule, moſt people thought, that the expun- 


ging of the word Federal had lomething ominous 
in it. I confeſs myſelf to have becn of that 


number; I thought, I could perceive in it 


a preparatory ſtep to ſomething elſe: a; ſkillful 5 
mariners, when they fee a ſtorm gathering 


C59 


throw the heavy lumber overboard, that they 


may be able to tack with more celerity. And, if 
things had taken a different turn from what they 
did, who knows but we might have {een the 
protean Editor change his preſent reſpectable 


ſign“ for the head of Citizen Genet * Happily 


for all parties, we have been ſpared this morti- 


fication. 


I ſtop here to throw myſelf on the mercy of 
the reader 8 A digreftion, ” lays Shaitibury, © is 
< ever inexcuſable in proportion as the ſubject 
of it is contemptidle. ” Acknowledging, as 
I do, the juſineſs of this maxim, I am but too 
well aſſured, that nothing can apologize for the 
digreſſion [ have juſt been led into. 

T he Political Progreſs has more than one ſtring 
to its bow. The Editor above mentioned 18 
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ſurpaſſed in charity by one of his brethren of the 


ſame city; the firſt has only recommended it 
to others, while the latter has taken 1t under 
his own roof. I ſhall trouble the reader with but 
one in{tance, among a hundred, of this gentle- 


man's generoſity. He is upon the ſubject of the 


blood that has been ſhed in France, ſince the 


_ commencement of the Revolution. He ſays, it 


would be an eaſy matter 7o apologize for all the 


maſſacres that have taken place in that country; ; 
but, even taking them as they are, it will be 


found, upon reflection, that, at this moment, the 
« ſum of human happineſs is greater in France 
than in the Queen of /{es: ** theſe are his very 


words. To prove this, he preſents us with“ an 
© anecdote, copied from a work of great merit (to 


& be had at the office of the Aurora,) entitled, T he 
& Political Progreſs of Britain.” Thisrare anecdote 
informs us, that, in the year one thouſand ſeven 


hundred and ſeventy ſer en, a woman was hanged 


at Tyburn tor ſtealing a piece of linen. Now, 


how the hanging oi a woman at Tyburn, in 
1777, could reduce the ſum of human happineſs 


in the Queen of Iſles, in 1794 ; and how the re- 
duction of the ſum of human happineſs in the 
Queen of Iſles could make an addition to the 


ſum of human happineis in France, is, I pre- 


ſume, a problem to be ſolved by thoſe, and thoſe 
alone, who have been initiated in the arcanum 
of democratic algebra. 

Many have been the conjectures on the rea- 
ſon of this Print's aſſuming the name of Aurora. 


The Editor, after having, like a ſecond Phae- 
ton, driven the blazing car of democratic fury, 
till it was Fine an inch of burning us all up 
to cinders, 


as > allumed the gentic gait and mo- 
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deft veil ofthe Goddeſs of the morning: * A- 
right chip of the Old Block.” as Poor Richard 
ys. Some think, that, having ſeen the Sun of 


all his hopes and expectations Tet, in the weſt, 


he thought it was high time to riſe upon us 
from the et. But, however,this1snot the reaſon; 
the thingis an imitation of a French Paper, con- 
ducted by © Le veritable pere du chien,”* and 
bearing the motto, ©** Bougrement Patriotic. It: 
is ſomething wonderful that the Aurora has not 
adopted a motto ſo characteriſtic of the matter 
it contains: but, to make uſe of a well known 
democratic quotation, * nemo repente fuit tur- 


piſſimus.“ + Though, perhaps, the Aurora, and 


ſome other prints, may boaſt of being an excep- 
tion to this maxim, yet it may ſerve as a . 
able hint to their readers. 

Never mind, reader; I know what I am a- 
bout. I have ſet my toot among a neſt of vi- 
pers here; but the poor devils do not know 


how to ſting. Let them writhe and hiſs, while 


we return to The Political Progreſs of Britain. 
Taking it for granted, that the Author is nei- 


ther more nor leſs than the “ forlorn hope” of 


the phalanx by whom he is encouraged, I do nut 
look upon myſelt as bound to obſerve the laws 
of neutrality towards them, any more than to- 
wards him; and therefore I ſhall make very free 
with them, whenever they may fall in my way. 
Nor will the title of gentlemen, which he has, 
and very uncitizen like too, beſtowed on them, 
withold my hand ; we know that hawkers and 


* If I am not miſtaken in the French, this means, The | 
real father of the dog.“ | 


No one ever became infamous all at once. 


„ 


pedlars, ſwindlers, hig! hwaymen and pickpoc- 
kets, call one another gentlemen ; and that even 
the members Is every ſelf. created back-door 


club, except in their fulminations ex icio, take 


the ſame title ; but does this prevent any body 
from thinking and ſpeaking of them as they de- 
ſerve? Certainly not. they c laim the liberty 
of the preſs in the evomition of their anarchical 
poilon, and ſhall not others claim the ſame liber- 
ty in admini ſtering the antidote? 

What then is this blefied performance: what 
does ir contain, that ſuch SG ſuch un- 
natural efforts mould be made to drag it into 


1 ? Why, The Political Progreſs, or Sawoney' s 


Complaint (for this title would YECOME it much 
betres than the one it has aſſumed), * paints in 


as odious a light as black and white will admit 
of, thoſe Ling: of England who have inflicted ſe- 


verities on the Scotch ; ; it abuſes all the moſt 


celebrated Whigs of the United Kingdoms, and 


in general, cvery body who was oppoſed to the 
cauſe of the Pretender ; it contains the moſt ſo- 


phiſtical and ill-digeſted account of the national 


debt, the wars, taxes, and expences of govern- 


* 7 cannot leave the reader to imagine for a moment, that 
J azim here at the *coi cls iz general, "Þ hey are a nation | re- 
ſpect above any other, except my own. For prudence, 


perſeverence, int« ority, conrage and learning, they are a- 


bove all praiie. And as to loyalty, by no means the leaſt of 
virtnes, the great body of the nat ion are far more loyal than 
their ne ighbours 3 in the Seth. Witneſs the American War: 
it was the Scotch bore the brunt of it. They were, in fact 
the Alpha end Ome ga of that war. But the merits 
and fide! ity of a nation can never juſtify the apoſtacy 
of individuals, after having confeſſed candidly my admi- 
ration 8 and reſpect for the one, I muſt be allowed to expreſs 
as candidly my abborrence of the other. 
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their neighbours were lambs. 
ſource you will learn, that, ever ſince the abdica- 


citing the ignorant to inſurrection. 


FW 


ment in Great Britain, that has ever yet appear- 


ed; in ſhort, the piece altogether, forms one of 


the molt complete Whiſky-boy Billingſgate li- 
bels, or, as Mr. 7efer/on emphatically expreſſed 
* che moſt aſtoniſhing concentration of a- 
buſe,” that ever was ſeen, or heard of. 

Yes, reader, look at it again, and tell me 


what you can find here, that can merit the atten- 


tion of an American. If you want to know the 
characters of the kings of England, you will find 
them recorded in hiſtory; you will there find 
the good with the bad : you will find, that they 
have all had their faults, and moſt of them their 
virtues. If you find that ſome of them were 
wolves, you will never find that their ſubjects or 
From the ſame 


tion of James II. the embers of diſcontent hav: 
beenkept alive in Scotland, by the means of ambi- 
tious demagogues: you will find that their influ- 
ence is daily decreaſing, but that, like the Anti- 
federaliſts in America, they ſeize every oppor- 
tunity to exert it, in reviling the government, 
reprelenting every tax as an oppretion, and ex- 


You will 


121 with we could ſay, that a 1 of air had produced 
a change of conduct in {ome of them. The comrades of 
Muir and Palmer were no ſooner landed at New York laſt 
year, than they began to pick a hole in the coat of the 
American Government, The openly declared, that it Was 
40 10 ned by the laſt and worſt diforace fa free government“ 
and ſaid, that they looked forward to“ a more perfect 
&« ſlate of Society (Sec their addreſs to the*Unatarian Doc- 
tir, I do not ſay that they had any immediate hand in the 
weſtern affair : but when rebels from all quarters of the 
world are received with open arms, as perſecuted patriots, 
it is no wonder that r cbellion ſhould be looked upon 25 
ratriotiſm. 
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obſerve ( and undoubtedly with a great deal of 


pleaſure ) that exertions of ſuch a horrid tenden- 


cy have not, latterly, had the ſame effects there, 


that they have here; but you muſt nevertheleſs 


agree, that it was as prudent and as juſtifiable in 
the government of Great Britain, to proſecute 


 thole whowere endeavouring to kindle the flames 


of civil war in Scotland, as it is in the govern- 
ment of the United States to proſecute the men, 
w ho, for a fimilar crime, are now in Philadel- 


phia jail, waiting their trials. As to the taxes 


in Great Britain, they are heavy, and I believe 
in my foul it is in their very nature to be heavy, 
as much as it is in the nature of lead; for, the 


people complain of their weight not only there, 
but here, and every where elſe. You will, per- 


haps, like m any other compaſſionate people, feel 
a good deal of anxiety about the national debt of 
Great Britain, and may poſſibly have your fears 
of a general bankruptcy : but, ſuffer me to cauti- 


on you againſt an excels of ſenſibility; tor, though 
compadſ on is, in itſelf, amiable, it degenerates N 


into weakneſs, when laviſhed on an unworthy 
object: ney, it even looks meddling, if not 


childiſh; to be eternally expreſſing a ſolicitude 


tor people who do not feem at all ſenſible of your 
kindneſs. Only look at the conduct of their 


Merchants, for example, towards Mr. Dayton: 
we have not heard, that they have expreſſed the 
leaſt gratitude to that honeſt gentleman for his 


kind motion for putting aſide about four or five 


millions of their dollars, in a fafe corner, to 


preferye them from the Hanover Rats and the 


ſcrambling clutches of Billy Pit! If I were in 
the place of the honourable Member from New 


FLIER think it would Le a leſſon to me never 
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to meddle with their affairs again. Such a per- 
verieſtiff-neckedrace ought to be left to their fate. 
All we have to do, 1s, to take care that they do not 


get into our debt, 6d then let them break as ſoon 


as they will. Humanity requires that we ſhould 
pity our diſtreſſed fellow creatures, but it does 


notoblige ustoexpoleourlelves totheir contempt. 


In defence of the conduct of the gentlemen en- 
couragers of The Political Progreſs of Britain, it 
has been roundly afſerted, that there exiſts a Mo- 


narchy Party in the United States, and that eve- 


ry thing tending to render it odious is neceſſary 


and laudable; and that, conſequently, it was 
no more than fair play to borrow, or hire, the 


pen of a needy foreigner to lampoon the govern- 

ment and conſtitution of his own country. But, 
whoever will give themſelves the trouble to o- 
pen their eyes, or make uſe of a very little re- 


collection, will be convinced, I fancy, that there 
is no reaſon for alarm on this account. 


Our democrats are continually crying ſhame 
on the ſatellites of Royalty, for carrying on a 
Cruſade againſt Liberty; when the fact is, 
the ſattelites of Liberty“ are carrying on a Cru- 
ſade againſt Royalty. If one could recoilect all 
their valorous deeds, on this fide the water, 
tnce the beginning of 1793, they would make 
4 hiſtory far ſurpaſſing that of Tom Thumb c or 


* Take care, reader, how you confoand terms here. [4 
berty, according to the Democratic Dictionary, does not 
mean freedom from oppreſſion ; it is a very comprehenſive 
term, bgnifying, among other things, //. wer'y, robbery, 
murder, and blaſphemy. Citizen David, painter to the 
P ropagande, has repreſented Liberty under the form of a 
Dragon; it is, I ſuppoſe, for this reaſon that our democrats 
cry out againſt St George as © the moſt dangero..s of Li- 
6«.-berticides;”” -- 
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Jack the Giant Killer. The Aurora, and two or 
three other prints of that ſtamp, have ſerved 
them by way of Backers-on : they have been, 


and are vet, the Saint Bernards and Peter the 


Hermits of the Cruſade. 
When they tound the government was not to 


be bullied into a war, they were upon the point 
of declaring it themſelves againit the coaleſced 
Monarchs, 10 well known for their depredations 


on the purſes of all Chriſtendom, and againſt 


that old ruffian Harry the Eighth, who is a ſort 


of ſetter-on of the whole pack. And though this 


reſolve was not put into execution, out of reſpect 


for the inviolable and ſacred perſon of his Majeſty 


of Clubs, they immediately * let ſlip the dogs 
of war at every thing elſe that bore the name 


or marks of Royalty. 
Their firſt object of attack was the Stage. E- 


very Royal or Noble character was to be driven 


into everlaſting exile, or, at leaſt, none ſuch 
was ever to be introduced except by way of de- 
gradation. The words your Majeſty, My Lord, 
and the like, were held to be as offenfive to the 
chaſte ears of Republicans, as ſilks, gold lace, 


painted cheeks and powdered periwigs to their 


eyes. In ſhort, the higheit and loweſt titles were 


to be citizen and citefs, and the dreſſes were all 
to be & la mode de Paris. 

That the Theatre might not fufſer for want 
of pieces adapted to the reformed taſte, the re- 
formers had the goodneſs to propoſe N Ham 
Tell and ſeveral others equally amuſing. 
William was to be modernized : in place of : 
ſhooting the Governor with a bow and ar- 


row, he was to ſtab him in the guts with a dag- 


ger, cutoff his head, and carry it round the Stage 
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upon a pike, while the muſic was to play the 
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Murderer”s Hymit and Ha, gaira. 


It is hardly neceflary to fay, that the gentle- 


men and ladies of the buſkin (though they have 


taken for motto, Vivat Republica * ) turned a 
deaf ear to all innovations of this kind. It was 


no caſy matter to perſuade people, who had 


been kings and qucens from their iniancy, to 
turn kennel-rakers and cut throats all at once. 
In vain did the Crufaders repreſent to them, that 
their conduct was inconfiſtent with their one, 
and that their vanity was like that of the As 
loaded with Relicks. Expoſtalatt ions and me- 
naces were vain: after having ſtrutted io long in 
furbelowed brocades and White Chapel dia- 

monds, they felt themſelves by no means ditpoi- 


ed to go ſinking about the ſcene in an a — 


clout. 

Some people may think, that this is all inven- 
tion; but if they think it worth while to look 
e the Gazettes I have mentioned above, 

hey will find that the merit of it does not fall 
10 my thare. 

To make the reader amends for William 
Tell, Jam going treat him with a delicate mor- 
{cl indeed; and, which adds to its merit, it is 
not in every body's nands,the publication, from 
which I have extracted it, being, thank God, 
but very little known. | 


* Theſe, I am told, are cabaliſtical words of amazing, 
virtue. It was my intention to give the reader a ſatisfacto- 
ry explanation of them; but, though | have confulted all 
the moſt renowned Cab: liſts among, the democr ars, | haye 
not been able to procure it. Some lay, chat repeating them 


abont nine hundred times every other day will change a 


high-flying Tory into a ſtaunch Republican. Others ay, 
they have no virtue at all; and that they mean neither more © 
nor leſs that—Z#uzz a li the flronsft ! 
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With reſpect to this tender madrigal, we are 
which to admire moſt ; the ſtyle and ſen- 


at a loſs 
timents 


* It would be worth the reader's while to enquire whe- 
ther this ce/-bratea author has never employed his poetic 
an addition to Doctor Watt's verſion of 


talent in making 
the Pſalms? If this ſhon!d appear to be the caſe, it muſt be 


109-1 
„ PHILADELPHIA. 


A new Song called the Guilliotine, Sung 
at the celebration of the fourth of July, by a 
number of French and American citizens at 
% Hamburg. Written by the. celebrated Mr. 
Barlow, who was then at that place. 


God fave the Guilliotine 0 


Till England's King and Queen, 


6 Her power ſhall prove: 


Till each anointed knob 
Affords a clipping job, 
Let no vile halter rob, 

% The Guilliotine. 


Fame, let thy trumpet ſound, 
Tell all the world around, 
« How Capet fell: 


And when great George's poll 
Shall in the baſket roll, 
Let mercy then controul 


% The Guilliotine, 


When al/ the ſceptred creu 
Have paid their homage, due 
« The Guillictine, 


Let freedom's flag advance, 


ill all the world like France, 


O'er tyrants graves ſhall dance 
And peace begin“. 


of the © celebrated Author, * the de- 


allowed he is in a fair way to become an univerſal genius, 
and an honor to his country. | 
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licacy of the Editor, or the taſte of his readers. 
1 fay his readers, for I ſhould be ſorry to think 
it was the taſte of the inhabitants, in general, 


of Philadelphia. However, I think the reader 


will agree with me, that, at a time when ſuch a 


piece as this could poffi bly be admitted into a 


public print, there could be no neceſſity for 
a publication of Sawney's Complaint : to bring it 


out after ſuch a tit bit as this, was as bad as ſer- 


ving up a mels of burgoo alter a cramberry tart. 
That there {ould be found amongſt us men 
ſo vindictive as to pray for the murder of the 


King and Queen of England, people who had 


offended vs, is not ſo very altonithing ; untortu- 
nately there are men of that ſtamp in all coun- 


tries, and conſequently, we mult expect to find 


ſome of that deſcription amongſt thoſe who live 
by entertaining the public. It is not therefore 
more wonderful that ſuch a ſentiment ſhould 
find its way into a Newſpaper than that it ſhould 
be conceived. But that there ſhould be found a 
number of Americans,or even one,capable of rejoi- 
cing and laughing at the tragic tall of the unfor- 
tunate Louis XVI, is a fact of ſuch a horrid na- 


ture, that we wiſh not to believe our eyes and ears. 


Who is not ſenſible of the efforts, the mighty, 


the ſucceſsful efforts, made by that Monarch in 
favour of theſe States? Who is not ſenſible, that 


to thoſe efforts America owes her Independence? 
Every one is ſenſible of it; and it is for this 
reaſon, that all parties join in celebrating the 
6th. of February, the anniverſary of the conclu-— 


ſion of the Treaty of Alliance between Louis XVI 


and the United States.“ Recollect, reader, 


*I ſay Louis and the United States, for it was /e, and he 


8.1 


that the ſong above quoted, was ſung on the 
fourth of Fuly 3 on the anniverſary of that Inde- 


pendence we boaſt of as a ſovereign good. Re- 


collect that a number of Americans, aſſembled 


to rejoice on Account of this blefling,called to the 
univerſe at the ſame time, to witneſs their joy 
at the murder of him who conferred it! This 


was all that was wanted to the humiliation of 
the houſe of Bourbon and to the revenge of its 


Rival. Poor Louis might deſerve ſomething of 
this kind in the eyes of Engliſhmen; by them 
he might expect his memory would be execrated. 
Could he now look from the grave, what would 
be his aſtoniſhment to ſee them among the firſt 
to delend it, and ſome of us among the firlt, a- 
nong the very firſt, to tear it to pieces? Could 
this innocent, this virtuous, this injured Prince, 


now behold the ungrateful hell-hounds, that, 


from all quarters of the world, aſſail his reputa- 
tion, would he not exciaim, like Ceſar when 
he ſaw the dagger of his beloved Brutus, 
and you too Americans ?. 1 
Let us leave theſe Bacchanalians, whoſe beve- 

rage is the blood of their benefactors, and return 
to our Cruſaders; though I am afraid we ſhall 
gain but little by the change. 


k 
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alone. There were no F2yettes, no Robeſpierres, no Barreres 


in thoſe days: the king was ab ſolute, and to him was the 


alliance owing and to nobody elſe. He was then as much, and 
more an abfolute Monarch thanke was at the beginning of the 


French Fevelution ; yet none of us ever dreamed of calling | 


him a epos, a tyrant, an ermined monſter.” The Con- 
grels, the very Congreſs that declared us independent, de- 
clared lim to be our great and 97d ally, our liverer; and 
not a word about d:ſprttefn. Whence come all theſe appro- 
brious terms now f From the ungrateful hearts of thoſe 
who make ute of them. | 
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next attack was on all pictures, carved 
Fork, and ſtucco work. At the diſtance of a. 
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ew miles from the Metropolis, a Tavern-Keeper, 


who, about a dozen years ago, hoiſted the Queen 
of Tra rener, to attract cuſtom to his houſe, found 
. necefary laſt ſummer, to ſever her head from 

er body, and ſet the blood ſtreaming down 

her garments. * 

Who can have forgotten the card, fent to tlie 
Clergy and Veſtry of Chriſt Church? This card, 
begged, or rather demanded, of the perſons to 
yhom it was addreſſed, to remove the 1 image 
and crown of George Il. and to be as quick as 


poſſible in doing it, for fear it ſhould endanger 
the falvation of the citizens ; © for, ſays the 


card, that mar of 4 has a tendency to 
* keep many young and virtuous men from at- 
* tending public worſhip. 

For my part, I look upon th deſtruction of 
this image and Crown as an event of about as 


much conſequence to the citizens of Philadelphia 


the deſtruction of the Swiſs, + at the door of their 
ro eous would be. The church is full as wel! 
without it, as with it. TLhave frequented Chriſt 


* The reader will undoubtedly feel a confideratiic relief, 
when he hears that this com Og creature was 2 N 
his cull, Cmers ? 


Þ This 1 image has chtained the name of the d for TWO 
reaſons : Firſt, "becauſe the citizens of Ferner an are gen- 
erally employed by other nations in the capacity o orter's; 
and, ſecondly, becauſe their motto ig, Point a argent, 
pvint de Swiſs; ” in Engliſh, © Ns pay, ao Swiſs. I leave 
the reader to determine whether the name be "liable Gi 
not ta the im age in queſtion. 
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Church for near about thirty years, without e- 
ver obſerving that ſuch a thing was on the walls 


of it; nor did I ever imagine that my ſaiva!ton 


could be endangered by the form of a lump of ſtuc- 
co. In this affair, one would have withed on- 
ly, for the fake of thoſe who made the requeſt, 
that it had not been made at ſo unfortunate a 
juncture. It was almoſt literally biting off the 
noſe to be revenged on the face. George II. who 
died, God reſt his ſoul, in 1760, could not help 
Sir Chartes Gray's taking To French lands, 


Colonel Brathwaite's taking Pondicherry, Lord 


Hood's taking Corſica, and burning the arſenals 
and Fleet at Toulon, nor Lord Howe's unmer- 
ciful inhuman baſtinado of the Carmagnole Fleet 
oft Uſhant, all which happened in 1794; yet, 

believe, nobody doubted, that, if nothing of 
this kind had taken place, the << young and vir- 


tuts men would have felt no qualms of conſci- 
ence on account of the image and crown, If the 


poor image could have ſpoken, it certainly would 
have remonſtrated againſt ſuch an act of manifeſt 
injuſtice; an act tranſgreſſing all laws both hu- 
man and divine. For, I believe it is a princi- 
ple eſtabliſhed in law, that thirty years, if not 
leſs, of uninterrupted pofleſſion, conſtitutes a 


right; and, though we have heard of the ſins 
of the fathers being viſited upon the children, if 
was left tor theſe 60 young and virtuous men?” to 
ind out the juſtice of viſiting the fins of the 


children upon the fathers, 


Of a piece with this heroic action was that 
of the Democrats, of Charleſton, South Caroli- 


na, when they precipitated the ſtatue of the late 
Lord Chatham from its pedeſtal, and bragged in 
the gazcttes of having ſexered the head from the 
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body. If one were to aſk theſe wiſeacres, ar 
honor or profit they could promile themſelves in 
this triumph over a piece of marble, I wonder 
what would be their anſwer. It was not the 
@ngliſh that placed it there; it was themſelves. 


It was an idol they had raiſed with their own 
hands. Did they expect to find it, like the man's 


wooden God, ſtuffed with gold and filver? Had 
this been the caſe, and had their expectation been 
well founded, the profit of the enterpriſe might 
have kept them in countenance: but, as it was, 


their ſally of ſans-culottiſm has produced them 


nothing but deriſion; has fixed them as a mark, 


e for che hand of ſcorn to point its flow and mo- 


„ ving finger at.“ People compare them to the 
child who fights with his man of clay, and calls 
out to his playmates to admire his bravery. No 


wonder that the Jacobin Club at Paris ſhould 


object to the adoption of ninnies like theſe. 
I will not fatigue the reader with any more of 
theſe feats of modern chivalry ; what I have here 


related will, I think, be ſufficient to prove, that the 


pictures of half a dozen old kings, painted with a 
Caledonian mop, were by no means neceſſary to 
frighten the people into Democratic principles. 

I now come to an epoch of American ſans-cu— 
lottiſm, that ought not to be forgotten in haſte. 
I mean the beginning of the Weſtern Rebellion. 


When the back-door Clubs firſt received the 
news, they put a Janus's face upon the matter: 
they pretended not to approve, altogether, of 


the ho file operations of their © Weltern Breth- 
ren“; but at the ſame time they took good 
care to declare, that they would never ceaſe to 


_ oppoſe the law which had given them umbrage. The 
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ancuvres that were employed to prevent the 
Wilt of Pennſylvania from turnin 7 out, and the 


tarcaims that w Ea - thrown out on the Terfe; 7 Mi- 

litia, only becauſe they did turn out, are "freſh 
in every one's memory. As is the ever- me- 
morable petition that was preſented to the 


TY. = LN ; 4 n FIR 4 Oo = * 
Houſe of Repreſentatives of the State of 


Fennſyle aur, en the 6th of September laſt. 


The Legiſlature was no ſocner met, for the  Ipe- 
cial p: arpoſe of enforcing the ezecution of one 
xcile law, than they were beſought to aſſiſt in 


oppoſing the execution of ancther exciſe law 


'The petition was an app<a: to the Legilature, 


Not from an inferior, but from 2 | fuperior Legif- 
lature; and, whic! 1 18 perhaps the moſt e 


Sruous o all the inc ongruities 8880 ever were 


Heard of, at the head of the. appeliants was the - 


Preſident of one branch of that very Legiſlature 
from which they were Appealing. Had the 


5 


Preſident of the United States joined Citizen Ge- 
net in his appeal to the people, the lep would 


mot have been more ridiculous. 
No body can doubt, that the icneme oi the De- 


mocrats was, by means like ks to deaden the 


imbs of Government, and then ſeize the reine 


ay Ng 


themſelves. But fnccels was gubious ; they 


therefore proceeded with caution. Look at, 


and admire their conduct, from this time Uh 


they ſaw a ſufficient force 2 realy to march 2 2gainſt 
ther © Weſtern Brethren“ You will find the 


E373 


Iying on their arms, ſilent and ſnug, but the 


Inſtant ſuch a force appeared, adieu all relation- 
hip: the poor devils were in a moment transfor- 
med from Weſtern Brethren into Inſur- 

gente,“ and (Oh, monſtrous trans formation!) 
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When va pet FOOD carcate! Eaſtiuadosd, cor, 
which is far worſe, pzuncd up within t | 
of a jail, Lacy will ſcoit at you, as tne devil ever 
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their creed. Do you want a proof of it? Look 


C 
er, Citizen Genet: no ſooner. had the 
tizen made his politiclal 125 than they began 
to © dance on his grave, s their b brother Bar- 
low did on that of Louis XVI. However, all 
their ungrateful efforts, all their natural ma 
lice has not been able to injure 5 immo real 
Sire. Though baffled and perſecuted on this ſide 
the Ooty, Re has ; bribe 4 ald C Charon to. ny him 
over into the Hland of Bliſs, where ho may, un- 
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nterrupted by tormenting ATIULOCTAES, ſio the 
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live long day, pe the live long night too, at 
the lovely ſtream, flowing from the pure foun- 
tain of the pureſt democracy. 

But to return; gur democrats had another 
view in ſtigmatiz ing their“ weſtern bret hren“ 
Or Royzlilts, beſides that of diſowning them. 

ney law 2 good GPPOT unity 7 throwing the 
Pia on the ſhoulders of Great Brita ain, at the 
lame time mg they Akten it 3 their oon. 
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Abus, by a ſtroke ol addreſs peculiar to them- 
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teives, they turned misfortune to advantage : this 
was making the belt of a bad market with a ven- 
geance Hence all the grave alarming accounts 
of people's crying out, King George for ever;“ 
and of billets being“ ſtuck upon trees with, 
e Britiſh freedom will never ppreſs y Billets 


{tuck upon trees! Like thoſe of Orlando and 
Rofalind, I ſuppole. 


6 Untill the tree ſhall quit the rind, 
6 I'll never quit my Roſalind, ?? 


This is very pretty in making love, but it is 


a romantic way of carrying on Treaſon and Re- 
bellion, and ſeems to agree but very ill with the 


language of thoſe gentle fwains aſſembled at Par- 
kinſon's Ferry. 


I muſt be excuſed alſo, 3f] do not give full 
credit to what the Governor of Pennſylvania aſ- 
ſerted on this ſubject, when he was harranguing 


the militia officers to perſuade them to aſſemble 


their quotas, for the purpoſe of marching againſt 
the © Weſtern Brethren. .”* Liſten, laid he, 
f the language of the Tafurgents, and your 
& ſpirit will riſe with indignation. * They not 
c only aſſert that certain Jaws ſhall be repealed, 
< let the ſenſe of the majority be what it may, 
but they threaten us with the eſtabliſhment of 
an independent government, or a return to the 
allegiance of Great Britain. *? 
Moſt people thought this was a bolt ſbat ; but 
they forgot, that he faid, in the ſame harrangue, 


that, from defects in the militia ſyſtem, or 


&: ſome other unfortunate cauſe, the attempts to ob- 
Ah, Sir! ought the Officers and Soldiers of the State 


of Penufo toania to feel indignation again nobody but the de- 


dad «WW eſtern Erethren ? ”? 
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*© tain the quota of militia by regular draſis 
ce had failed. If they had recollected, that, 
under ſuch circumſtances, the end of an har- 
rangue was to © ſtir men's bloods,” and not to 
be very nice in the ſtatement of facts, they would 
not have been ſurpriſed, that our Solomon (J 
can have no intention to hint, that the wiſe Go- 
vernor has ever had three hundred concubines at 
a time; human nature cannot ſtand that, now 
a days) they would not, I ſay, have been ſar- 
priſed, that our Solomon ſhould chooſe Great 
Britain as a pur. 

Reader, when you were a little boy, did you 
never carry on a ſecret correſpondence with the 
pies and tarts; and, when, by the rattling of 


the plates, or ſome other accident, you were like 


to be cavght at it, did you never raiſe a hue and 


cry againſt the poor dogs and cats? Thoſe who 


look upon the conduct of our Democrats as un- 


natural, forget their own little ＋ 75 tricks. 


L will venture to ſay, thatthere ae not five per- 
ions in the United States, poſlefling a degree of 
underſtanding ſupertor to that of the brute cre- 
ation, who believe that the Rebels have ever 
had, from firſt to laſt, the leaſt idea of ſeeking | 
protection from the Britiſh. From whence 


comes the probability? Al. their partizans in 


this quarter were to be found among the revilers 
of Great Britain. Read their reſolves, and fee 
it you can find any thing that leaves them a poſſi- 


bility of fraternizing with the Britiſh. Beſides, 


can any body ſuppoſe, that the Britiſh would 
have accepted ot them? Unleſs, indeed, they 
had had them in Europe, where they might have 
employed them as a © forlorn hope; as the 
Democrats have the poor Author of the Politica? 
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Zens, and Tom t 
Toadjutor at their head, had went and offered 
themſclves, bodies and fouls, to Old foxy Dor- 
cheſte⸗ "be Wan 17 10 23 Louis XI. did 

* Vous vous t NEE A moi, et mol, 
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fe vous dann Diable. | 
I aſk any reaſonable man, what they could 
poſſibly w to do among the Britiſn? The 
Yitiih. have ſo m 


any ef this ſtamp already, that 
his are ſending off ſhip loads to Botany Bay 
every month. Could a fellow, for inſtance, ! 1 
magine, that having been the fecretary of a back 
club, would recommend 2m to the poſt of 
ſecretary in ph Prudence would preven: 
me © Mp! by hof. 
ing Hot and co! 2 with the fame maths, becaule ſuch 
Peri t become the tool of every intriguing 
Tremors and, by his prevariation, might em- 
Prot the whole goverument. W 8 any One 
(except one bo helf) put ſuch a man in a poſt 
of confidence? put this qu cl ion to every n 
ng American, and particularly to every Penn- 


. 


And WEL reſpect to Hin his Tinker himſelf 
, Entitled to tne pre- 
eminence \ What eg e expect among t! 

eh Ihe were to play any of his Kane 
linke | 0 them, it would not 
oe a ing pardon, that would bring him off, 
If he were to tell them that his © hammer was 
up, and his ladle hot, and that he would not 
travel the col! ury for nothing, J am miſtaken 


ſ 


&6 


i they would not pay him off with a good five 


lunared jlaſhes, well counted; for the Britiſh. 
arg punctual in paying their debts, They would 
Jou give yourſelves tome, and ] give you to the devil.“ 
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oyment of one whoſe only talent is, blow- 
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if this obſervation is not uniformly true. 


„ 


teach him how to ſet people together by the ears 
another time. 

Could a ſot like Tom imagine that the Cana- 
dian ladies would have fallen in love with him, 
becauſe his ſcull had often been decorated with a 
liberty Cap, to teſtify his attachment to the nati- 
on from which they are deſcended? No; the 


ladies, all the world over, are, from long expe- 


rience, too well convinced of the truth of Gold- 
ſmith's maxim: © A man who is eternally vo- 
« ciferating liberty! liberty! is generally, in | 
«* hisowwn family, a molt cruel and inhuman tyrant.” 
The truth is, thoſe among us who have made 
the moſt noiſe, and have expreſſed the moſt ran- 
cour againſt Great Britain, ſeem to have done 
it only to cover their enmity to the Federal Go- 
vernment, and conſequently to their country, if 
we may with propriety call it heir country. Let 


any man take a review of their conduct ſince the 


beginning of the preſent European war, and ſee 
It was 

they who raiſed ſuch a clamour againſt the Pre- 
ſident's wiſe Proclamation of Neutrality ; It was 

they who encouraged an inſolent and intriguing 
foreigner to ſet the laws of the Union at defiance, 
and to treat theSupremeExecutive Authorityas if 
he had been aTalien or a Barrere, or the Preſident 
of nothing but a Democratic or Jacobin Club; 
1t was they who brought the vexations and \ a 
predations on the commerce, and then Guillio- 
tined in eſſigy the Embaſſador extraordinary, the 
Angel of Peace, who went to repair their fault ; 

finally, it was they who fanned the embers = 
Rebellion in the Welt into a flame, and cauſed 
fourteenor fifteen thouſand n men to be taken from 
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their homes, to undergo 2 moſt fatiguing cam- 
paign, at the expence of a million and a half of 
Dollars to the United States. The ſame perverſe 


clan that heroically hurled down the Statue of 


Lord Chatham, and manfully made war upon an 
Image and a Crown, endeavoured to introduce a 
law to prevent the Preſident of the United States 
from being re- elected, andopenly declared (by the 
uſual vehicle of their manifeſtos, a gazette) that 
it was improper to ſend the Chief Judge as Em- 


baſſador Extraordinary to England, becauſe they 


might want him here to— try the Preſident ! *_ 
It is rather an awkward circumſtance, I muſt 

confeſs, that the meddling enemies of the Bri- 

tiſh Government and of that of the United States 


ſhould be the ſame, the fact is however indiſpu- 


table, as will appear in a minute. 
For proof, I like always to have recourſe to 


what has appeared in print; words are wind; 

a man fays a thing in earneſt that he retracts by 
turning it into a joke. Beſides, we fay a hun- 
dred things in the heat of argument or paſſion, 


that we do not think: but writing, and parti- 
cularly writing tor the preſs, is a deliberate act. 
When 2 perſon ſits down to write, his mind muſt 


be in ſome ſort compoſed ; time is neceſſary for 


the arrangement of his ideas; what he has writ- 
ten muſt be cxamined with care; he augments, 
curtails, corrects and improves. All this natu- 


* Will not the reader be ſurpriſed to hear that the follow- 
ing toaſt was a favorite with them? % May national grati- 
« tude ever diſtinguiſh Americans.“ This is a pretty clear 
proof, | 131 ink, that they did not _ upon themſelves as 
Americans; r, at leaſt, that, in their capacity of Demo- 


rats, they looked upem themſelves as exempted from all 


hoſe moral obligations that bind the reſt of mankind. 
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rally implies the moſt mature reflection, and 


makes an aſſertion or an opinion in print be juſt- 
ly regarded as irretractable. For this reaſon, I 


ſhall, in ſupport of my poſition, bring an extract 


from a print whoſe character, in the patrivtic 
worid, yields to that of no one. 

I have already done myſelf the honour of ex- 
tracting a ſong from this print, after which its 


hatred to the Government of Great Britain will 
not be diſputed, and, I think, the reader will 


ſoon be convinced that its hatred to that of the 


_ Vnited States is equally ſincere. Indeed the 


following extract bears in itſelf ſuch ample 
confirmation of what I aſſert, that it needs no 


comment. 


There is a ſet of men in this country | Ame- 
rica | who, to palliate, or rather deny the 
mal-adminiſtration of Government, charge 
the diſcontents and clamours of the people to a 
reſtleſs temper, or the arts of factious and de- 
ſigning men. In order to illuſtrate this affer- 
tion, it is inſiſted that our con/titution is a per- 
fection of human wiſdom—it is admitted that 
our conſtitution is excellent, and that com- 
pared with the forms of government which 
have preceded it, we really diſcover a ſuperi— 
ority, that occaſions a ſurpriſe that the people 
are not happy and contented. * 

Whatever courtiers may pleaſe to ſay, on 
my part, I feel no inclination to compliment 
men in power at the expence of the diſpoſiti- 
on and good ſenſe of my fellow citizens 
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To charge a people heretofore diſtinguiſhed ; 
for their prompt and due ſubmiſſion to the 
laws, and orderly conduct, with turbulence 
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c and wunju/t diſcontent, or to ſuppoſe that the 
good ſenſe of American citizens cannot pene- 
trate the deſigns of factious men, are aſſer- 
tions ſcarcely meriting ſerious attention. 
«© The conſtitution of the United States is free 
and excellent, and yet the people are not hap- 
py and contented. In free governments when 
the laws are well adminiſtred, the national 
honour regarded, and the property ot the 
citizens protected, ſubmiſſion to the law, and 
confidence in thoſe who are charged with the 
adminiſtration, will conſequently follow. But 
when the property of the citizen is unprotect- 
ed, nay even his /acred perſon can find no 
protection! when the honour of the na- 
tion is become ſo projtituted, that an invaſion 
of territory or denial of juſt right is ſubmitted 
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© cannot be aſſerted, becauſe it might interfere 


with the venal projects of a certain junio when 
every meaſure which is pretended to be purſu- 
ed for the public welfare, is veiled with a 
myſterious ſecrecy becoming a Turkiſh Divan, 
and when men are appointed toprocure redreſs 
—In whom the people moſt intereſted, have 
no confidence, and againſt whom conſtituti- 
onal objed ions are juſtly ſuggeſted—what are 


we to expect ?—diſgult ; diſcontent and total 
want cf conſidence muſt reſult, ?? 
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* wonder whether this furious Democrat would have 


the Congrels go in perfon, and tear the Dey of Algiers's 
eves out? How could they help the peace between 
the Alpierines and Portugueſe, any more than the 

can help its thandering or raining ?* III venture my life this 


liberty boy has never given a penny towards the ranſoming 
of the priſoners in Algiers, 


to with humility—when the national honour 
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„ That the people are diffatisfied, and do 
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complain from New Hampſhire to Georgia, 
from the Ocean to the Miſſiſſipi, is what no 
proſtituted ſycophant of power will dare de- 
ny That thoſe complaints are too well foun- 


ded is our misfortune but if you doubt, aſk 


your merchant what redreſs he has received 
for his property robbed and plundered upon 
the moſt infamous pretexts ? aſk your ma- 
riner what redreſs he has received for the loſs 
of his hard earned ſervices,* for his ſuffering 
by priſon ſhips and empreſſment ?—aſk your 
fellow citizens from one end of our extenſive 
frontier to the other, what they ſuffer ? On 


the one hand they are expoſed to the mur- 


dering hatchet of the ſavage Indians, and the 


encroachments of the more ſavage Briton. — | 
ce 


On the other a natural right is withheld, 
though ſecured by ſolemn treaty.—But under 
all theſe diſgraceful and diſtreſſing circum- 

ſtances, we are told that our complaints, are 
the ebullitions of a reſtleſs diſpoſition, or 
that they are created by the machinations of 
a faction for we have a moſt excellent go- 
vernment, and virtuous, and great men to 


adminiſter it.— That the government is good 


we believe but without charging any par- 
ticular branch of it, we ſhall not heſitate to 
pronounce that our affairs are badly conduct- 
ed and whether from the errors of ignorance 


or the deſigns of wickedneſs, a remedy 
(e 


* ſhould be applied — And thank God! that 


remedy, though not immediately, will, 'ere 


*I ſuppoſe the reader knows, that Democrats claim as 


a natural privilege, an exemption from writing and ſpeak- 


ing ſenſe. 


[92 ] 


long be in the bands of the people“ chen it is to 
* be hoped that the zrue Republicans of America 


* 


& will unite, and hurl with juſt reſentment. 


& from their exalted ſtations, men who have 
“ abuſed the confidence of a generous people. 
— To ect this — perſevere ye writers in 
defence of liberty—and you popular ſocieties, 
relax not your /audable purſuits, your coun- 
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* trymen ſhall bleſs you, and your honeſt zeal 


* ſhall be crowned with patriotic rewards 


let no conſiderations of pa/? ſervices, or tem- 
porary dignity, deter you from exhibiting to 
public view the public ſervant who has abuſed 
his truſt, or acts not for the intereſt of thoſe 


& who conſtituted him. Diſregard the infinua- 
CC 
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cc 
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/laves, to deprive you of the right of thinking 
and exerciſing your opinions upon public at- 
fairs, or one whoſe conduct will not bear the 

teſt of inveſtigation. 
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I could go on to a thouſand pages with pieces 
of this caſt, that have appeared within the laſt 
nine months ; but, I dare ſay, the reader will 


excuſe my ſtopping here. This piece was among 
the firſt I came at, and I have copied it word 
for word and letter for letter, without even the 


omiſſion of a comma or a daſh. Since the fail- 


ure of a certain enterpriſe, there is no doubt 


that the Author or Authors of it would with it 
turned into blank paper; but, alas! the with is 


vain; in vain would they cry, with Lady Mac- 


* This prophecy appeared in print about the 20th of Tn - 
Iy laſt, juſt at the time when the Rebellion in the Welt was 
breaking cut; its Gate explains its meaning. 


«© tions of men who object to ſuch inſtitutions 
no man would object to ſuch ſocieties, but 
one who wiſhes to reduce you to the condition of 


L 


u- 


5 


beth ; © out, damn'd ſpot ”It is like their 
reputations. _ . ä 
Thus then, I think, nobody will deny, that 


a hatred of the Britiſh Government and of that 


of the United States go hand in hand. Nor is 
the reaſon of this at all myſterious ; it is not 


becauſe of their reſemblance o each other in 
form, nor, as the Democrats have ingeniouſly 


obſerved, becauſe © there is ſome dangerous 
“ connection between Great Britain and our 


« public affairs; it is becauſe they are both 
purſuing the ſame line of conduct with reſpe& 


to clubs and. conſpirations; it is becauſe they 
have both the fame radical defect, a power to 
ſuppreſs anarchy ; it is, to fay all in one word, 
becauſe they are governments. Great Britain has 

a government of ſome fort (nobody will deny 
that, I ſuppoſe), and this is ſufficient to merit 

their execration. It is not the form of a go- 

vernment, it is not the manner of its admini{- 

tration; it is the thing itſelf, they are at war 

with, and that they muſt be eternally at war 


with ; for, government implies order, and or- 


der and anarchy can never agree. The Car- 


magnole ſyſtem (if there can be any ſyſtem in 


annihilation) is exactly adapted to their taſte 


and intereſt; a ſyſtem that has made © rich 


* men look ſad and ruffians dance and ſing.“ 


If this were not the true reaſon, why ſuch an 
eternal larum about the Britiſh Government? 
What have we or our Democrats to do with it? 
If the people of that country like it, why need it 
peſter us ? That pious and patriotic Scotchman, 


the Author of he Political Progreſs, tells us © to 


© wiſh that on Earthquake or a Volcano may 
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« bury the whole Britiſh Iſlands * together in 
ce the centre of the globe; that a ſingle, but 
« deciſive exertion of Almighty vengeance may 
« terminate the progreſs + and the remembrance 


c of their crimes.'“ Yea, be it even as thou 


ſayeſt, thou mighty Cyclop; but let us leave 
them then to the vengeance of the Almighty ; 


let us not uſurp the place of the Thunderer. 


Underſtand me, reader; I would by no mcans 
inſinuate, that a man cannot be a firm friend of 
the Federal Government, and at the ſame time 
wiſh all manner of. ſucceſs to the French, in 


their preſent ſtruggle for what their vanity and 


our complaiſance have termed Liberty; on the 
contrary, I think it very natural for an Ameri- 


can, who has no other idea of Liberty than that 
which is conveyed to him by his ſenſes; who is 
not refined enough to taſte that metaphyſical 


kind of Liberty, that can exiſt only in a 
brain afflicted with the mania reformatic; who in 


ſhort, has no notion that Liberty conſiſts in 


yielding up the crop he has laboured all the 


year to raiſe, and in receiving three or four oun- 


ces of black bread a day in lieu of it: it is natu- 


ral, and even laudable for ſuch a man to be 


zealous in the cauſe of the French, who, as he is 
told, are fighting for Liberty; but even he 


ought to keep his zeal within the bounds of de- 


cency: when it breaks out into Civic-Feaſts, 


And the lite of Sky, that © terreſtrial Paradiſe,” fo. 
mong the relt ! | | ET 


+ Wome ſuch exertion had terminated another progreſs, 
it might have ſpared ſomebody a good many fits of the 


2 


FETT 


I am for carrying our complaiſance further; I 


E 3 


Cockades a la tricolor, and fvck like - bolfocinety 
it expoſes him to ridicule, and makes him one 


of the rahhle. „Let the French wear their gar- 
lands of ſtraw; let them dreſs up their ſtrum- 


„ pets in leaves of oak, and nickname their ca- 


& lendar; let them play thoſe pranks at home, 


and we ſhall be but merry ſpeQators.” Theſe 
'are the words of a gentleman, who ſeems to have 
been, on this occaſion, and; indeed, on moſt 


other occaſions, rather unfriendly to our allies. 


. . 


am for not only letting them play their pranks at 
home, but here allo, if they pleaſe. If there be 


ſomething, the ſeeing of which may turn to our 
amuſement or a 1 ſee no reaſon why we 
ſhould ſhut our eyes? Did not the wiſe Lacede- 


monians make their ſlaves drunk, and turn them. 
looſe, once a year, to infpire their youth with a 


horror for that beaſtly vice? In ſhort, I am for 


hearing them, looking at them, laughing at them 
or any thing but imitating them. Imitation here 
is ridiculous. When Shakeſpear wrote the cha- 


racter of an Iago or a Caliban, or Moliere that 


of a Tartuſe, they certainly never meant to ex- 
cite imitation. Thouſands of mob crowd to 
ſee one of their friends hanged, but not one of 
them ever dreams of participating in the cere- 
mony . 8 | 
Talking of dreaming puts me in mind. of a 
dream I had laſt ſummer, which is ſo apropos to 
the preſent ſubje&, and contains ſo many whim- 
ſical circumſtances, that I flatter myſelf it will 

not be difagreeable to the reader. 
In the month of Augu/ laſt (I believe, it was 
on the 10% or 11!h day), Lretired to reſt about 
I 
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cleven o'clock ; but the heat and muſquitoes to- 
gether prevented me from falling aſleep, till the 
Watchman had been round for three. Soon al- 
ter this I dropped off for about an hour and a 


half, during which time my fancy ſported 1 in the 
following dream. 


I thought, I was walking up Market Street, by 
the ſide of Old Will jam Penn, the founder of 


tne City; who told me, I thought, that he 
again to fee if his deſcen- 
dants, and thoſe of The COMPANIONS, continued 
to walk in the paths of peace and integrity. I 


was COme upon eart 


thought, I aſked him with a kind of ſneer, whe- 


ther he had not found things ſurpaſſing his ex- 
pectation ; upon which the old man, after a 


heavy ſigh, told me a long deal about freeing 


Blacks with one hand, and buying Whites with 


the other, about godiy matice and maple-fugar, 
and about thoſe “ precious hypocrites?” (theſe 


were h1s very words) Briffot and Warner Mifflin 


&c. &c. &c. to the end of the chapter. 
Before the good old man had finiſhed his ſto- 


i Bien by the by, was a pretty tough one, we 
were, I thought, got to the upper end of Market 


Stre et, where we were ſtopped by a monſtrous 
crowd of 8585 le, that not only blocked up the 
way, but filled all the fields for a great way out. 
{1H bought, however, that we wedged along a- 
mong the crowd for a good while, 'till at laſt 
we could penetrate no further, Our ears were 
«failed from all zuarters with the firing of can- 
non, founding of trumpets, beating of drums, 
ringing ot bells, 
id blaſphen nin g às if hell itſelf had been broke 
Fe Yet, the crowd ſcemed not to expreſs the 
leaſt fear: joy ſeemed ſeated on every counte- 


inking, hooping, hallooing 
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nance, and expeQation In every eye. We had 
not waited long in this ſituation, when two ban- 


C5 


ners, at ſome little diſt ance, announced the ap- 


proach of a proceſſion, at once the moſt Judi- 
crous and molt idolatrous that ever cycs beheld, 
I thought, there was a fort of pyramid, made of 


paper, with a red night cap upon the top of it, 


and carried by two Americans and two E oreign- 
ers, all of whom, like the pyramid, were drefled 
in red night caps. Round the pyramid marched 
I thought, a bevy of virgins in white robes, each 
wearing a crown and ceſtus tricolor, and bearing 

a garland in her hand; and (what ſtuff do we 


Gream of!) I thought thele nymphs were uſhered 


by nine or ten prieſts, whole only mark of dif- 
tinftion was a noſegay of erg tied round with a 
ribbon. I thought that behind theſe, came a 
company of artillery with their cannon, and that 
they were followed by a gang of muſic. Tizen, I 
thought, followed the two banners above menti- 
due ; one of them having for arms the Imperial 
Lagle, juſt as it is ſeen on the ſtandards of the Ho- 


* Roman Empire; the other was ſo black and 


dirty that IJ could not Mingullt its armory-3 - It 


ſeemed, I thought, rather the enſign of the infer- 


nal regions than of any earthly a, * After 
centhis ; I bel zeld, and, lo, a great muititude that 
* no man could number, of all nations, and 
© kindreds, and people, and tongues,” and co- 
ours. U thought however I could diſtinguiſh a- 
mongſt them (but it is all a dream) the Chief: of 
the State of Pennſylvania . 45 

[ thought, we followed this antick flow into 
1 ſpacious encloſure, where, on an altar, not of 
Durnmined gold, but a 4 eal boards, ſtood The 
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Beddeſs, the object of the Feaſt. 
_ the Cyprian Queen, when ſhe received the 
2 from the Idalian Shepherd; that is to ſay, 

—in her ſkin : in her right hand the held a 
ſtaff mounted with a night-cap, and in her left, 
a dagger: on her he ead ſha had a cap, decora- 
ted, in appearance, with lillies; but, upon a 
cloſer examination, I thought, I found them 
to be real bells. This diſcovery, led to me 
to perceive, that J had committed an error 
with reſpe& to the i lentity of her perſon; ter 


hearing that her worſhippers were called cus-nus, 


* I had concluded ſhe was the Goddels Cunia; 
and in this opinion J was in ſome meaſure con- 
firmed by ſeeing her furrounded with children: 
but the Cap and Bells ſet me right at once; the 
noſegay of raw and Py ramid of paper were no 
longer myitical ; in ſhort, I ſaw plainly it was 
the Cold if Toliy; which, I thought, was be- 
ſides TUM proved by the behaviour of the crowd. 
But ſtill, the dagger remained unexplained; for, 
we all know, that, that weapon is not among the 
inſignia of this Goddess. 
happened to caſt my eyes dawnward, and, on 
the un or the altar, I thought I faw the follow. 
ing Ph, {> from Voltaire: cc Sou ma juleile, les 
ey fines ajacs nt ies Tigres,” þ 

ne P ieits, I thought, were ranged round 
the altar, offering up their nolegays, and invok- 


ing the all litance of the Goddeis, while the 


air rang Win Hallelujahs. Thel invocation Was 
no ee e ended and the benediction given by 


the High Prieſt, than the whole (not excepting 
the Chief, [ thought, of the State of Penn/yl- 
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vania) began dancing and capering a la canni- 
bale round the altar, at the fame time wean: 
the very fir mament with their cries, 

Here my venerable companion, who, had 
been very uneaſy during the whole ſcene, would 
abſolutely ſtop no longer ; ; and to conteis a 


truth, I began to feel a good deal uneaſy my- 
ſelf. I thought, we got with ſome difficulty 


to the outſide, and ſeeing a young fellow of a 
milder aſpect than the reſt, the Old Man ven- 


tared to aſk him, how long thoſe people had been 


Pagans. I thought, the "fellow cave him a 


look of infinite contempt, and anſwered : “ 1 
* ſee you are a ſuperſtitious old fool, that knows 
nothing of the luminous cloſe of the Eigh- 


© teenth Century. Why, you ſtupid old dog, 


down-fall of our beſt friend, and the maſſacre of 
nine hundred of our neighbours by the hands 
of forty thouſand Oi their countrymen.” 

As he ſpoke theſe laſt words, I thought his per. 
on, which was that of a genteel and gentle A- 
merican, aſſumed the hideous form of the ter- 
rific Meduſa; his fingers were transformed into 


the claws of a Tyger, the fangs of a Boar hung 
down his foaming j jaws, his eyes became a ola- 


ring ball, and his hair a bed of Snekes, curling 


round his ſkull and hiſling deſtruction. The 


poor Old Man, though immortal, was appalled, 
and ruſhed into the grave to hide himſelf from 
the petrifying ſight. I uttered a ſhriek, and a- 
waked; but, awaking was very far from putting 

an end to my fright: ſtill the noiſe continued, 
and (till was [ ſtiffened with horror; unable to 


determine whether it was à dream or not. My 
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we are all Chriſtians yet: what you have 
ſeen to-day is only a jubilee, to celebrate the 
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voice, however, had alarmed the family, and 
Oh! how glad was I to find, that the noiſe ! 


heard, was nothing but that of the French and 
our own citizens, aſſembled to celebrate the 


Holy Inſurrection“ of the 23d Thermidor, 


roth of Auguſt, Old Syle. . 

Ah! Mr. Author of The Political Progreſs ; 
you think I have forgotten you, do you? You 
will find preſently that I have not : but I muſt 
have time for ReepINg; you know, whether I 
dream or not. I did not, like you, bring my 
pamphlet, ready fabricated, from Scotland ; 
and, beſides, | have better company than you, 
at preſent , You wilt therefore pleaſe to excuſe 
me for a quarter of an hour longer. 

In France, and, I believe, in moſt of the o- 


| ther countries of Europe, when a Mountebank 

Docter, a puppet man, or any other of the iti- 
nerant tribe, enters a town, he goes round with 
5 2 emp to announce his arrival. Pantarra 


ſoon brings a troop of blackguard boys round 


him, and, thus attended, he | itruts about the 


ſtreets, ſtopping from time to time to advertiſe 
the people of the unheard-of feats that are juſt go- 
ing to be performed, and concluding every bar- 


rangue with, *“ hol! ow, you dogs, hollow !” 


Upon this follows a noiſe, compared to which, 


the War Roop of the Indians, or even a debate 
in the National Convention, is melody. But, 


deteſtable as it is, it anſwers the purpoſe of the 


Operator ; for, though ſober ſenſible people 


fun: tim, and all that belongs to him, as they 
would the Itch or the Baltar, he generally finds 


dupes in too great abundance. 


How often has this tour of Europea n charla- 
ſancrie been Peres. off upon us, ſince the month 
of March, 1793, Since that time more money 
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has been ſpent in drinking © deſtruction to the 
« combined deſpots,” and /iberty to the French, 
than would have ranſomed our unfortunate, and 
I am afraid torgotten, brethren, who are groan- 
ing in chains in Algiers ! Merciful Heaven! 


that heareſt the moans of the Captive, and ſeeſt 
the hearts of all men, is this“ humanity ““ is 


this © patriotiſm ? If any thing could add to 


the humiliation of having been the Zany of a 
charlatan, 1t would certainly be this. 


Among the many ſhining talents of our Demo- 


crats, there is none for which they are more jultly 


deſerving admiration than their adroitnels in 
transferring their attachment from one object to 


another. It is beyond the power of figures or 


words to expreſs the hugs and kiſſes that were la- 
viſhed on Citizen Genet. The poor citizen had 


like to have ſhared the fate of the i image of Abel 
on the church of our Lady of Lotetto, which, 
we are told, is almoſt worn away by the ar- 


dent kiſſes of the Pilgrims : for, our Pilgrims 5 


who went to meet the Citizen, were by no 
means leſs eager to give this mark of their af. 
fection to the darling of the great Alma Mater 
of Anarchy. Such was their eagerneſs to ob- 
tain precedence on this joyful occaſion, that ve- 
ry few parts, if any, of the Citizen” 8 body, 
eſcaped a ſalute ; and before he arrived ſafe at 


the Capitol?” of ſome places, he was licked as 


clean as a bear at three hours after being whel- 
ped. 
For a long time Lafayette was their god; * but 


it was found Juit and fit to exchange him for the 


* Payne dedicated his ſecond part of The Riohts of Man 5 


Lafayette, and, in Jeſs than a year afterward, aſbſte(! 
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„ virtuous Epalite.” Fpalite was ſupplanted 


by Danton ; © the great and dreadful Danton, 
* who comes thundering on the Ariſtocrats, 
« like Neptune from Olympus.” * But the 
Olympian thunder of this Neptune was obliged 


to give place to the morals and religion of Ro- 


beſpierre.” After his pious report on the ſubject 


of religion, which the Unitarian Doctor (Prieſt- 
ley) read © with pleaſure, and even enthuſi— 


alm,“ it is thought, that our Democrats re. 
ally began to believe there was a God; and there 
is no telling what a favourable change of conduc: 
this might have produced, if the news of the 
unfortunate cataſtrophe of the 18th of July had 


not come to ſet their affection afloat again. Alas! 


it is now wandering on the fea of uncertainty 3 ; 


nor can we ever expect to ſee it caſt anchor, till 


we know who has the ſecure ren of the 


Guilliotine. 


Vet (for, though hate the very name of De- 
mocrat, I would ſcorn to detract from their me- 


rit) there is one character to whom they have 


ever conſerved an unſhaken attachment. How 
grateful muſt it be to thee, 1njured ſhade of the 
gentle Marat / whether thou wandereſt on the 
fiowry banks of the Stygian Pool, or batheſt 


thy pure limbs in the delightful liquid of Tarta- 
-rus, or walkeſt hand in ea with 7e/us Chris 
in that Literary Elyſium, the Philadelphia Ga- 


in palling an act of condemnation againſt him; and 2 
nother at, by which his innocent wite e and chilèren were 
left without bread to eat! Poor Lafayette to make uſe 
of a parody on your own words, © May your fate ſerve as 
a leſion to d emagogues, and as an example to govern- 


ments. 5 


See the Ceneral Adverlifer, 
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dete, how grateful muſt it be to thee, though 
thou makeſt Hell more hideous and frighteneſt 


the very furies into fits, to be yet-adored ” the 
Democrats of the city of brutherly love . 


The American Union preſents, at this mo- 


ment, a ſpectacle that ſtartles the eye of reaſon. 
We ſee a kind of political land-mark, on one 


ſide of which, Order walks hand in hand with 


the moſt perfect Liberty; and, on the other, 
Anarchy revels, ſurrounded withite den of ſlaves. 


We ſee, that thoſe who are moſt accuſtomed to 
the exerciſe of tyranny, are the firſt to oppoſe 
every meaſure for the curbing of licentiouſneſs ; 


In this print. for the month of july laſt, is a life of De- 


mocrats, the great benefattors of manking ; among them are 


Marat and Jaſus Chriſt, 


I hope, reader, you are ſenſible 4 W 2 Chriſt 


has conferred on the world ; but perhaps you may not 
know what has entitled Marat to an equality with him, 
Know then, that Marat was the principal author of the 
maſſacres of the 2d and zd September, 1792, in which 


upwards of two thonſand five hundred innocent perſons 
were inhumanly butchered ; and that, after this, he open- 


ly declared in the National Convention, and publiſhed re- 
peatedly, that another two hundred & fifty thouſand heads 
were neceſſary to the eſtabliſhment of the Liberty of the 
French. 


Doctor Moore ( who v was rar from being an enemy to revo- | 
15 lutionary principles) ſpeaks of Marat in the following terme 
Marat is a little man of a cadaverous complexion, and 


« 


a countenance exceedingly expreſſive of his diſpoſition; 


to love carnage like a vulture, and to delight i in human 
“ ſacrifices like Moloch, God af the Ammonites.” Here, 


reader, you ſee the man that the Philadelphia Gazette(whoſe 


end is the „public good”) ys upon a devel with the 
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to a painter of maſlacres, Marat's head would be ineſtima- 
ble.“ In another place. he ſays: This Marat is ſaid 
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or, in other words, we ſee, that anarchy and 
deſpotiſm are the ſame. 


If there could be found a perſon in this coun- 


try who has a doubt of this, I think, the follow- 
ing authentic pieces wouldoperate his conviction. 
We ought not to ſpeak ill of our neighbours, 
but if people will ſpeak ill of themſelves, be- 
lieving them ought not to be termed malice. 


Let us hear then what our- Democrats lay of 


themſelves. 


Toalts drunk on the 6th f Feb. 1794. by French 


3 American Gi Hizens, 


«1; The Democratic Societies throughout 


„the worle— may they ever be the watch- 
ful guardians of Liberty. 8 

2. Citizen Maddiſon and the Republican 
8 party in Congreſs. 
The firm patriot, and true Republican, 
" Citizen Genet, * 
© Sloop of War. 
« 4. The Guilliotine to all Tyrants, Plun- 
derers, and funding Speculators. 


cc 


c ever be united againſt regal tyranny. 


„ 6. The 6th of February, 1778, the day 


e cohich ſecuredliberty to America, t and fowed 1 its 
es ſceds 1 in che joil of France. 


* This. was candid indeed. The Democrats migh have 


| left us to believe, that the“ republican paiiy” in Congreſs.” 


meant the real friends of this country ; but they have taken 
care to avoid leading us into this er ror, by calling Citizen 


| Genet a true republ; ny. 


! 


+ Here they confeſs then, that the txeaty with Louis 


XVI, ſeeur ed mY 5 America. 


a ſalute from the French 


. May the flags of France and America 


(e 
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. Gratitude. The firſt of National as well 


00 48 ere virtues. “ 


8. May laws and not proclamations, + A the 
„ inſtruments by which free men thall be regu- 
6 lated. 


<q, TDs perſecuted Citizen Genet; may his 


* country reward his honeſt zeal, and the ſhafts 


c of calumny levelled 1 5 him recoil upon the 


Archers. } 


10. May all men who aſpire 1 the ſupreme 5 
power be brought below the level of their tel- 


ce 
& Jow citizens. 


© 11. The courageous and virtuous moun- 


e tain, may it cruſh the moderates, the traitors, 


the yederaliſts and all ariſtocrats, under what... 
cc 


ever denomination they may be diguiſed. 


* 12. Succeſs to the brave en of 


* 5 5 5 
. 


* Do you . of their gratitude? Hear them ſing. 
Fame let thy trumpet ſound, | 
« Tell all the world around 
| « How Caper fell; &c.“ 


+ The reader hardly wants to be told, that the Prefi; | 


gent's Proclamation of Neutrality is meant here. 


+ The Preſident of the United States was the Archer | 


that brought the Citizen from his lofty perch. 
Reader, i is it not rather ſurpriſing that Thomas Mifflin, 


Governor of the State of Pennsylvania, ſhould affiſt at the 
drinking of theſe two toaſts ? 


{ Theſe Republicans were a gang of brigands, committing 
robberies in the ſpaniſh territories, and who were pr ofcribed 
by proclamation, PS 

G2: 
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Deſtruction to the enemies of the 
22 Nene Republic, both by Sea and Land. 


214. Henry Grattan, and the Oppolition of 
Ireland. 
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* 15. Citizens Fox and Stanhope, and the 


* Oppoſition in England.” 


« 16. Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity---may 
5 they pervade the Univerſe. Three cheers, and 
* a ſalute of three guns.“ 


To theſe extracts I ſhall take the liberty of ad- 


ding two others; both from the ſame Newſpaper. 
One of them is an elegant account of the cloſe 
of a Civic-feaſt, and the other, though not ab- 


ſolutely on the ſame ſubject as the firſt, certain- 


ly adds to its beauty. The firſt is the precious 


jewel, and the laſt the foil ; I ſhall therefore 
place them as near as poſlible to each other. 


Irs After this the Cap &* For Sale, 
© oof Liberty Was pla. 5 
“ ced on the head of | © Two negro lads 


the Preſident, then | © one about twelve 


 Themarſelloishymn | © fifteen years old 
and other ſimilar | © both remarkably 
longs were ſung by | © healthy;—the youn- 


zen members. Thus“ nine inches high, 


chearfully glided the | © and the oldeſt above 
hours away of this ]“ five feet. 


memorate the happy | © teen years old, and 


of Frenchmen joined | © child. 


but very 
the ſons of America | © ſtrong and capable 


to overthrow tyran- | of any kind of 
Iny in this happy | work. !!!! 
* Rnd.” : ” 


— 


on each member. ]“ and the other about 


different French citi- | © gelt is near four feet 


Allo 
© feaſt, made by con- | a negro wench for 


genial fouls to com-“ ſale, coming eigh- | 


* day, when the ſons | © far advanced with 


: 8 OS. 


: 
„ 

Leaving this without comment, I ſhall add = 
Extract or two from a debate of Congreſt, bien 
| ſhall alſo leave without comment: Tuck things 
ſcorn the aid of declamation. 

The ſubject of the debate I allude to was, an 
amendment to a bill of Naturalization. Amem- 


ber from Virginia had ee that a clauſe 


ſhould be inſerted to exclude foreign nob! emen 
from becoming citizens of the United States of 
America, unleſs they would firſt make a ſolemn 
renunciation of their Titles. A member from 
New England propoſed, as an amendment to this, 
that ſuch noblemen ſhould allo renounce the 
right of holding aver. On this amendment a 
member from Carelina ſaid : “ That the gen- 


„ tleman dur/t not come forward, and tell the 


* houſe, that men who p Haves were un- 


N for holding an office under a R pu lian 
* government. — Ile defircd the gentleman to 


“ conſider what might be the conſequence of 
* this motion, at this time, conſidering What 
«has happened in the Weſt Indics.— “Ulis a. 
% mendment would irritate the minds of thou- 
« ſands of good citizens in the ſorthern States, 
as it affects the property which they have ac- 
© quired by their indiſtiry.— He thought that 
the amendment partook more of monarchical 
principles than any thing which he had fee 
for ſome time. . 

A member from Virginia ſaid on . fame oc- 


60 


cation, that“ He held property ſucred, and ne- 


* yer could conſent to prohibit the emigrant 


* nobllity from having /{aves any more than 0- 


* It is not amiſs to hear Republicans declare, that en.. 
chical principl. tend to dilcountenance Slave 71 A doctrine 


like this wands ſurpriis the Partizane of Citizens Stanhope 
and Fox. 
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the people. Bur as for titles of nobility they 
% were guite a different thing. 

Oh! happy Carolina! happy, thrice happy 
Virginia! No tyrannical Ariſtocrat dares to lord 
it over the free born ſwains who cultivate the 
delicious weed, that adorns, firſt thy lovely fields 
and then the lovlier chops of the drivling drunk- 


ard! After having ſpent the day in ſinging 
hymns to the Goddeſs of Liberty, the virtuous 


Democrat gets him home to his peaceful dwel- 


lng, and fleeps, with his property ſecure beneath 


his roof, yea, ſometimes in his very arms ; and 


when his * induſtry has enhanced its value, it 


bears to a new owner the 9 of his Demo- 
cratic Delicacy ! 


What a difference between theſe happy States, 


and thoſe vile ariſtocratical ones in. Europe! 
There, as the poet 18 


cc 


. nies a ſew agree 
To call it freedom, when © Maſons are free; 

cc 2 land of Tyrants and a den of Slaves, 

« Where wretches find diſhonourables graves. ? 


This J muſt confeſs is a gloomy ſubject. and 
therefore we will, if you pleaſe, reader, return 


* 'T his gentleman s motion againſt titled foreigners has 
excited ſome curioſity, and ſtill appears inexplicable to ma- 
ny, ſceing that it was totally unnecellary : but, if we reflect, 


We shall And It is no more than natural. it is in the heart ofman. 


reader, you muſt ſearch for an explication of motions like this 
When you go to take an airing in a chair, do vou not-find, 


chat cs cry Drayman and. Clodpole, vou meet or overt kb 


thwarts you in your ro ad as much as he can? Does he not 


force orcatures, much more humane and polite than him- 
ſelf, to ſtifle von with duſt or cover you with mire?! Is it, 
not a luxury to him, if he can overſet your carriage and 
break yo: ir limbs ? You ſtare, and wonder what yon have 
done to the malicions. Boor. Alas! you have done nothing 


to him; all your fault is, having à chair while he has n none. 


oo — \S 
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once again to the Political Progreſs of Britain 3 


for change, voy ſay, even of calamities, 18 


chearful. 

Though the encguragert of this work might 
think it a means of deceiving the ignorant, and 
adding to the prejudice againſt Great Britain, 
yet they ſeem to have had another view, which 
perhaps the cudden of an author knew nothing 
of. The Political Progreſs profeſſes to ſhow ** the 
ruinous conſequences of taxation.” And, indeed, 
this 18 the burden of the ſong ; almoſt every 
paragraph cloſes with melancholy reflections on 


the conſequence of faxation. The author even 


goes ſo far, in one place, as to declare, that 


tho flighte/t and mo/t neceſſary taxes, are very de- 
ce ftructive.”” This it was that recommended the 
piece to the gentlemen who encouraged the author 


to publith it in America: it was lo apropos too; 


ſo juſt the very thing. 


With reſpect to the expediency of taxation in 
general, it is not to my preſent purpoſe 


to ſay any thing about it; every one that 
is not already upon four legs, knows that he 


ſoon muſt be ſo without ſomething of this kind:“ 


 waat I wiſh to direct the reader's, attention to, is, 


the real object of the publication in queſtion. 
If then he will take the trouble to compare the 


above doctrine on taxation, with that held forth 


by the Weſtern e ee, and their relations 


in every quarter of the Union; and if he will 


pleaſe to take notice of the time when the Poli- 
tical Progreſs was preparing for preſs (the month 


of Auguſt laſt ) he will, 1 tancy be of opinion, 


* May not this be the reaſon why our Democrats are 
continually crying out againſt taxes? I mult venta; I thuik 
ey would n not look amiſs upon all fours. 
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with me that the encorragers had the United 
tates in their eye, much more than Great Bri- 


tain. As if they had ſaid: /ogk here, Americans, ſee 


what taxation has dons in another country; and, if 
you do not pu a /top to it, if you ao not reſiſt it with 


all your might, it will certainly do the ſame in your 


own. The national debt, taxes, &c. of Great 


Britain were well adapted to their purpoſe; they 
knew, by themſelves, that the bulk of readers 
were in capab) 2 of going into calculations of this 


kind; of making inſt e compariſons between this 


COUNTY and that: it was like reading the mſtory 
of a giant to a pig. my. 

Nobody can doubt, particularly if country be 
taken into the conſideration, that the grinders 
and retailers of Nundungus were among the 


author's encouragers. I remember hearing a 


es aker of this honourable body, holding a 
talk to his brothers, in the month of May jatt, 
from the window of a certain State Houſe, f 
ſhall not eaſily forget his faying, among many 
other things eque „hy modeſt and unaſſuming, 
that he had told the Secretary of the Treaſury, 
that i the Mundungus was taxed, © he would 
« be dan d if ever be forgave him, while he had 
37 


* a6 pe ence.” His ſpeech, though from the 
{ample here given, it may be ſuppoſed to ſurpals 


in ribaldry thoſe of Tom the Tinker or even Jem 
the Devil, had an amazing effect upon the loons 


below, 3 were all watching with their 1 Jaws 


diſtended to catch, not the oracular, but the an- 


archical belches. When the reſolve was put, 
it would have done your heart good to fee and 
hear. What a foreſt of ruſty hats and dirty 
paws were poked up into the air in token of 
approbation of * 10 exciſe * 


Al 
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Tack Straw at London Stone with all his rout, 
« Struck not the City with ſo loud a ſhout.“ 


But this had no effect; and now they run 


4 


about, ſtunning us 


ec With many a deadiy grant 18 doleful ſqueak, 
4e Poor ſwine, as if their pretty hearts r 


Sa. 
It is certainly worthy of remark, that, among 
the ſpeechifiers at this talk, there was but one 
American, and that, among the hollow boys, 
pernaps there were not . twenty, How kind 18 
this of foreigners, to come and put us in the 


right road, when we are going wrong! 


Compare the principles of the ſupporters ot 


this talk, and thoſe of their“ Weſtern Breth— 


ren, with the Principles inculcated in The Po- 
20 Prozreſs of Britain, and ſee if they do not 


exactly rally ; it they do not all point to the ſame 


object; that is to far; to the undermining of 
all government, and to the deſtruction of he 
ſocial ſyſtem. Is it not fair then to conclude 
that The Political Pregreſt was employed as an 
auxiliary in this laudable enterprize ? 

If this Was not its ble what was its obiect? 
I would aſk the lovers of their country, if fuch 


there are among the encourazers of this author, 


what good they could intend to render it b y fuck 


a ſtep ? I think they 9 10 be puzzled for an 


anſwer. Did they imag ne, could they im agine, 


that his having og 2 efc Ni tra nlportat on 


in his own country, was af oihcienc i fecurity for 


his being a moſt excellent citizen in this? Bes 
cauſe his book had been burat by the hands of the 


common hangman in 5c otlend, did th ey image 
ine that it was e Or the ien ol the 


people of tne United Sate; 7 That the author 
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believed this to be the caſe is clear, otherwiſe he 
would not have introduced himſelf by expoſing 
that, which he certainly would have kept out 


ol fight, i: he had been appealing to virtue or 
reaſon, inſtead of prejudice. 


To what a pitch muſt this e this : 


fruitleſs ill-nature againſt a foreign country be 
carried, if to be declared infamous there, is be- 
come a recommendation here! If a fellow, to 
uſher 3 into favour, mult cry out; I have 
_— a narrow eſcape { Look ye, good folks, Pere's 

he mark / the halter about m y neck yet. If this 


be the caſe we may as well adopt at once that 


famous decree of the Jacobin Club at Paris, 


which requires as an cflential qualification in 


each member, that he ſhall. previous to his ad- 


miſſion, have eee ſome crime worthy of 
the gibbet! A regulation like this was very 


proper, and even neceſſary in a democratic club; 
and, for that very reaſon, unneceſſary and im- 


5 


proper every where elſe. 


The Politica Progreſs is in politics, what mad 


Tom's Age of Reaſon is in religion, and they have 
both met witil encouragement from {ome people 


here, from nearly the ſame motive. Had not 
the laſt mentioned piece been ſuppreſſed in En- 
gland, there is every reaſonto believe, that it would 


never have rivaled the Bible among us, in ſo ma- 
ny families as it does. What a prepoſterous 


thing People, who deteſt blaſphemous publi— 
cations, will tolerate, will read them, and put 
them into the hands of their children, becauſe 


other people have declared them blaſphemous ! 


Pepe would have faid ; 


(„ Thus Infdels the true Beneberz quit, 
cc And a are but damn'd for having too — wit, * 
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To what deception, to what inſulting quack- 
ery of all ſorts has not this prejudice ex poſed us ! 


Apro jector (and, think, like the Author of the Po- 


litical Progreſs, of the Caledonian race) propoſed, 


ſome time ago, to change the language of the 


country. He even went fo tar as to have his 


ſcheme and propoſals printed. As to the ſcheme 
itſelf, it conſiſted in the introduction of leveral 


new characters into the Alphabet, and in chang- 
ing the ſhape, or manner of writing, or fome of 
the old ones. To give the reader as good an 
idea, as he can poſlibly have, of the merits of 
this ſcheme, 1 it will be ſallicient to tell him, that 


the i was to be turned uplide down, and the 
point placed under the linc, thus 7. Ridicu- 
lous as this may ſeem, and much as the Author 
may, in ſome people's opinion, appear to me- 


rit a cap and bells, yet we mult ſuppoſe, he 


knew whom he was making the propofal lo. 


There is hardly any thing too orols for an appetite 
whetted by revenge. The preface to this greaſy 


dab was a ſharpening ſauce, well calculated to 


make it go down. It was printed in the © A- 
morpan Lan3uasgo”? (I by: as far as barbarian” 
types will permit me ); but, for the benefit of 
the unlearned, the Author had the complaiſance 
to give a tranſlation of it on the oppoiite Pate. 


This preface let forth, as near as I can recollect, ; 
that, the United States of America having, by 


a molt ſucceſsful and glorious war, ſhaken off 
the diſgraceful yoke of Britiſh Bondage, the 


— 


obl; iterate the memory of having ever borne it; 
and that, nothing could be more conducive to 
the attainment of this deſirable object than the 
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ought to endeavour by every pofſſible means to 
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diſuſe of a barbarous language, impoſed on then 
by tyrants, and fit only for ſlaves, &c. &c. 


I would adviſe the Author never to'read this pre- 
face ina ſtable; the horſes would certainly kick 


His brains out. 


Some readers may imagine, perhaps, that 
this } is all a joke; but I certainly law the thing, 
as I have deſcribed it, and in the hands of ſeve- 


_ perſons too. It was in the month of October, 
1793, that I ſaw it; it was in a ſmall odavo 


volume, printed at Philadelphia, and the Au- 
thor's name, if I am not miſtaken, Thornton. 
Aiter this, who would wonder if ſome one 


were to tell us, that it is beneath Republicans 
to eat, and that we ought to eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of 
French ſtarvation, oniy becauſe the Englith live 


by cating ? 
_ There is nothing that might not be received 


without ſurpriſe after the project of this Linguiſt, 
and therefore we may remember with leſs aſton- 


iſnment the notable project of that Democrat 


Briſſot, for curing the conſumption. He tells us, 


* that our women are more ſubject to the cou- 


3 than men, © becauſe they want ( as 
they doin England) a wci/ or a civil exiſtence: 
ce the ſubmiſſion uh: ch women are habituated 
* to, cauſes ructions , deadens the vital 
& principle and impeces circulation.“ As a re- 


medy for this, he produces us, quack like, bis 


infallible noſtrum, Liberty and Equality / Grac1- 


ous Heavens! Liberty and EQUITY to cure the 


conſumption | 
Ves, Jet him perſuade vs, if he can that our 


wives and daughters die of the conſumption, 


becauſe they do not, like his execrably Patriotic 


* See the 28th letter of his Travels in America. 
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concitoyonnes, change gallants as often as they do 
their chemiſes. It he could even convince us of 


the efficacy of his remedy, w2 ſhould certainly 


reject it, as ten thouſand mill jon times worfe 


than the diſcaſe. And you, ve Fair Americans, 
are you aſhamed to follow the bright example of 
your Mothers? Would you accept of Mr. Briſ- 


ſot's noſtrum? No; you are too mild, too love- 


ly, to become the tribune of a Democratic Club: 


your lilly hands were never made to wield a 


dagger : you want no rights, u power but 
what you pofleſs : your empire is much better 


guarded by a boſom of fnow, than it would be 


by the ruſty batterred breaſt plates, worn by 
thoſe ter rribl 2 termagants, the "Wa heroines OL Pa- 


is 


When I ſaid that «v2 ſhould cer tainly reject 


Mr. Briffot's remedy, I by no means meant to 


include the members of Democratic Societiesand 
others ot that ſtamp : becauſe they are ſo diame- 
trically oppoſite in their taſtes, to the reit of 


mankind, that I queſtion much whether they do 


not look upon a pair of antlers as an honoura- 
ble mark of diſtinction. Nor is it impoſlible 


that many of them may rcally be decorated to 
their heart's content; for, certain it is that the 
ladies do not bear them a very great affection. 


They 1 imagine, and with reaton, that tne Demo- 


crats, in their rage for equality, may, one of 
theſe days, attempt to reduce them to a leve! 


with their ſable © property. Beſides if they 


ſtood ever fo fair in the opinion of 5 ladies, 
mult not their gander- frolicks, and their! queez- 
ing, and hugging, and kiſſing one another, be 
expected to cauſe a good deal of pouting and 
jealouſy ? And . at the back of all this, 
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comes their 1 intriguing with that out landiſh@od- 
dels of Liberty ! this atone mult Inevitably wear 
them from their lawful connexions: for, it is 
morally impoſſible, that one, who is admitted 
to clandeſtine familiarities with a Deity, ſhould 
not diidain a poor thing 1n petticoats. La Fon- 


taine has a verſe w hich lays, that a man can ne- 
ver bend his knees too often before his God and 
his Miſtreſs ; but our Democrats have laid aſide 


both God and Miſtreſs, and have taken up 


with a ſtrumpet of a Goddeſs, who receives the 

homage due to both. 
ing upon this ſubject, It 18 hardly fair to 
omit mentioning a great and mighty democrat, 

Who is univerfally allowed to be a perfect plato- 
niſt both in politics and love, and yet has the 
unconſcionable ambition to ſet up for a man of 
gallaniry, He has taken it into his head to run 
dangling from one Boarding School to another, 
in order to acquire by the art of ſpeechiiying, 


a reputation for which nature ſeems to have di- 


qualified him. My imagination cannot form to. 
itſelf any thing more perfectly comic than to 
ſec a diminutive ſuperannuated bachelor, cocked 

up upon a ſtool, and ſpouting out compliments 


to an aflembly of young Miſſes. Ah! dear Plato! 
take my word for it, if your reputation had been 


no higher among the Democrats than among 
the ladies, your name would never have 


found a place on their liſt. *# Phillis 


the fair, in the bloom of fifteen, ”' feels no more 
emotion at your fine ſpeeches, than ſhe would 


at the quavers of an Italian Singer: for, though 


5 they are both equally foft and ſmooth, there 18 


a. certain concatenation of ideas (do you under- 
ſtand me?) that whiſpers her heart, that all you 


have lad, and all you Can ſay, i 13 But worth one 


b. 
V. 


„ 


broken ſigh from blooming twenty two. Hear 
what a brother democrat ſay * 


4 Ft il Corti de l'Epire, cüt-il fore les Dieux, 
6% Fut. il ns du Trident, il languit sil eſt vieux!“ 


This 5aforrowfultruth j but, take heart, doen 
all men are not made for all things; if a man 
does not know how to play at cards, it is kind 
of him to hold the candle; he that has no tecth, 
cannot crack nuts; but that does not hinder him 
from preparing them for thoſe who can. 

Now, reader, ſuffer me to return, for the laſt 
time, to The Political Progreſs Britain; though 
I muſt confeſs it has acted only the part of an 
uſher, 1t ought certainly e äpperr at the break- 
ing up of the ball. 
Toe Political Progreſs contains, among many 
other rel ligioufl) patriotic things too numerous 
to mention, a prophecy, — not of the deſtrue- 
tion of the Whorz of Babylon and the 
** perſonal reign of Jeſus over the Unitarians, ' 
but of the deſtruQion of the empire of Great Bri- 
tain ! 'This is certainly a moſt defirable cven 
and fo abſolutely neceſſary to our happineſs, th 
every thing which has been ſaid on the lübeck 
merits our attention. The Unitarian Doctor 
1 tells us, and in a [ermon 400, that his coun- 
try mult ſoon undergo a © purification, or, 
| athecalls it in another place,“ the deſtruction 
of them that have deſtroyed the earth.“ This 
opinion is a good deal ſtrengthened by a vo- 
lume of dreams and predictions, publiſhed at 


* Obſerve; That he was no democrat when he wrote 
theſe 3 or he never would have written them. 
T > e Erietley 's Sermons, | 
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Philadelphia! by a bockſeller . from North Eri 
tain, ind the whole appears to be fully con- 
firmed by this plain unqualiſied prophecy of the 
author of The Political Progreſs : © A Revolu- 
ton will take place in Scotland before the lapſe 
of ten years at f Ecthefs; tos 
If we want to know what ſort of Revolution i 18 

here meant, we have only to lock at the toaſls 
drunk by the rehublican Britons at New York : 
* A revolution in Great Britain and Ireland, 
& upon ſans culotte principles three cheers. 
But the long term of ten years, mentioned in 
the Prophe cy of the Author of the Political Pro- 
greſe, has given a good deal of uneaſineſs to ſome 
of his zealous friends in this c country. Ten 
years! | *tis an eterni 127 they thought the Woe- 
Trumpet had alrcady founded, "and that the 
kingdom al Prieſtley's ſans culotte Heaven was 
at hand. As a proof that I do not advance this 
upon Aigh t ſurmiſe, 1 beg le leave to remind the 
reader of what was ſaid on the ſubjeR, in Con- 
greſs, the other day, i by that “ true republ:- 
„ can, Citizen M:diſon.” * © If a Revolution,” 
laid he, «© was to take place in Britain, which 
“ for my part I expect and believe will be the 
c caſe, the Peerzge of that country will be 
uh throng! ng to the United States. I ſhall be 


* This is the Swe cit zen who amuſed the Leg iſlature Jaſt 
year with a ſtring of Pe:ointions, as long as my arm, 
about commercial reſtrictions with reſpect to Great Britain. 
They are now, and were then, called by way of excellence; 
« Madiſon's Reſolutions; ” but, though th ey caught like 
touchwood, touchwood like, they lay ſmou}dring upon be 
table for nearly two months, without ever producing eith- 
er light or heat. All the good they did, was to colt tle 


Union zhout 20 or 30 thouſand dollars in debates. O!] rare 
Patriotiſm 8 | | | 
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rare 


of its members to turn 


e 
& ready to receive them with all that hoſpitality, 
reſpect and tenderneſs to which misfortune is 
« entitled. I ſhall /ympathize with them, and 


be as ready to afford them whatever friendly 
offices lie in my power, as any man.” Tis 
a pity the poor devils are not appriſed of all this. 
It would certainly be an act of humanity in our 
good Citizen to let them know what bleſſings he 


has in /ore for them: they ſeem attached to 


their Coronets and Coach-and-ſixes at preſent ; 
but were they informed that they can have as 


much homony and fat pork as they can gobble 


down (once every day of their lives,) liberty to 


chew tobacco and ſmoke all the week, and to 
ride out on the meeting- going mare on Sundays, 


it might tempt them to quit their baubles and 
their poor bit of an Iſland without a ſtruggle, 


and fly to the free State of Virginia. 
And do you really imagine, Sir, that you 
will ſee the Peerage of Great Britain come 
thronging round your habitation ? Do you real. 


ly promiſe yourſelf the extatic delight of ſeeing 
them ſtand in need of your © ſympathy, tender. 


“ neſs, hoſpitality and good offices?“ It is well 


enough for Dreamers and Fortune-tellers, for 


a baffled Unitarian from Birmingham, or a ſe. 


cond- ſighted Mumper from the lile of Skye to 
entertain us with ſuch viſions; but for you, Sir, 
whom the populace calls“ a damn'd Clever 
Fellow,“ to become their dupe, is ſomething 
amazing. If I am not miſtaken, you obſerved 


the other day, that it was improper for Congreſs 
to meddle with the affairs of the Democratic 
Societies: and, is it not full as improper for one 

Soothſayer concerning 
1 3 . 
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the affairs of other nations? And as for Sympa. 


thy and tenderneſs, Sir; theſe things, though a- 
miable in themſelves, may ſometimes appear 


ungraceful. Certain Legiſlators have very 


wiſely obſerved, that liberty is not a bird of 


every climate; nor is tenderneſs Sir: and though 


[ do not abſolutely aver, that a Jamaica Slave- 


Dealer cannot poſſeſs one grain of humanity, yet 
I confeſs, if he were to talk to me of his fender- 
nee, I ſhould hardly forbear laughing. 

Laying aſide dreaming and ſoothſaying, 
what indications do we perceive of an approach- 
ing diſſolution of the Empire of Britain? Has 
ſhe loſt an inch of territory, or has the enemy 


ſet a foot on any of her extenſive dominions fince 


the begining of the war ? Is ſhe not in poſſeſ- 
ſion of almoſt the whole Weſtern Archipe- 
lago? Are not her poſſeſſions increaſed to an 


amazing extent in the Eaſt-Indies? Has ſhe not 
more men and more cannon afloat than the 
whole world beſides; and is ſhe not the undiſ- 


puted Miſtreſs of the Ocean ? For my part, 


the Engliſh are no favourites of mine; I care 


very little if their Hand were ſwallowed up by an 
Earthquake, as the Author of the Political Progreſs 


ſays ; but truth is truth, and let the Devil deny, 


if he can, that this is the truth. 
Are theſe indications of weakneſs and diſtreſs ? 


Are theſe indications of approaching diffolution? 


Wie were told the other day, by a newſmon- 
ger whom I have already mentioned too often, 
that © a verbal account, of the greateſt authen- 
„ ticity, had confirmed the taking of Amſterdam 


« by the French; and that, as ſoon as the Vi- 


“account came, the Editor would not fail 
ſing forth, in the loudeſt notes, this /a/? 


„VFC [ | 
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« groge to the power of Britain.“ Of Britain !! 


of the Dutch, he means; of our poor old friends 


the Dutch! And what have they done to us? 
The truth is, Ibelieve, that the Engliſh would 
join us in rejoicing at ſuch an event as this; 15 


that is to ſay, when they have given the Hollan- 


ders time to carry all their treaſures over to Lon- 
don. We pretend to laugh at John Bull; but, 


I fancy, that John is at this moment laughing 
in his ſleeve at all the world. The Baboon has 
been tearing himſelf to pieces till he is no more 
a dangerous neighbour to John; and if he ſhould 
now, in his mad pranks, give Nic Frog a ſnap, 
or even ſwallow him up (as he 1s very fond of 


ſuch diet), it will only turn another griſt to 


John's mill: John, if I know any thing of his 
_ temper, wants no rival of any ſort. 


Again, our Demagogues attempt to make our 


| hair ſtand on end with the Subſidies, the Engliſh 


are paying to foreign princes ; and have the 
ingenuity to draw an argument of their poverty 


from a circumitance, which, above all others, 


proves their riches, credit, and conſequence. 
What does our experience {a ? If we go upon 
P x. g up 


change, we ſee people buying bills upon Lon- 


don at three or four per cent above par; but if 


a fellow were to take it into his head to propoſe 


the negociation of a bill on Paris, I much queſti- 


on if he would not get kicked out into the ſtreet. 
There is no friendſhip in trade. The exchange 


is no place for fraternizing. If I recollect right, 


the Secretary of State, in his report on the de- 
predations on the commerce, &. complains 


that the French Convention had paid for certain 
cargoes of Proviſions in Aſignals. In aſſignats! 


21 2 
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Morbleu! what would you have? Are we not 


told, by every looby of a Captain that arrives, 


chat Aſſignats are at par? And, what is more, 
has not the Convention ordered them to be at 
par, on pain of the Guilliotine? We have not, 
I think, heard any complaints againſt Engliſh 
Bank Notes : and yet we know the Engliſh to 


be upon the point of breaking. What ſort of 


work is all this? 
But we are told that there muſt be a Revolud: 


on in England; for, that the people are all 
ripe for revolt. Where is the proof of this? 


Not in the conduct of their land or ſea forces. 
At the beginning of the war, the Convention 
decreed, that the crew, ot every veſſel captured 


from the Engliſh, ſhould ſhare in the prize. 


What good did this baſe ſatanic democratic de- 


cree produce? What good did the fraternizing 
ſpeech of the Carmagnole Admiral do ? I do not 
believe he even found time to pronounce it. 
How did the crew of the Ship Grange behave to 
Citizen Bompard, when he told them they were 


io ſhare in the prize, and that they were not his 


priſoners, but his brothers ? ** No,” ſaid they, 
you French B——--r, we are none of your 
< brothers.” Alas ! I ſce nothing here that af- 


fords, the leaſt glimps of hope.---—------But the 
people are diſcontented, and complain of their 


taxes :- where? in England? or here? —— 
But they have inſurrections ev ery year: - and 


every day too, if we believe our Newſpapers; ; 


it appears however, that there has been only one 


in England, of late years; and that was yar the 


_ tae goverment, inſtead of againſt it. A troop 
of horſe put an end to that inſurrection; ; while 
fifteen thouſand men were obliged to march to 


1.09 


put an end to ours. But they have a dozen 
priſoners going to be tried for High Treaſon: 
-------and have not we more than two dozen, 
going to be tried for the ſame offence ?----O! but 
they have their Carmagnole Clubs, and their 
Stanhopes, and Foxes, and Sheridans :-—yes, 


and, God confound: them!] fo have we, to our 


ſorrow ; and have them we ſhall, *till we take 
the ſame method with them that the Engliſh 
have been taking with theirs,for ſome time paſt. 

Suppoſe Bradford, the Wat Tyler of the Weſt, 

were to get over to London, and write a Political 
Progreſs America, foretelling the diſſolutionofthe 
Union; would he not deſerve a horſe-whip in 
place of encouragement ? When the militia was 
called out, and cannon were planted oppoſite the 
State Houle, laſt May, to keep oft a gang of in- 


ſolent Sailors, were we apprehenſive of a Revo- 


lution ? No; but it our Democrats were to 


hear of ſuch an event taking place in the neigh- 


bourhood of the Britith Parliament, I queſtion 
but 1 it might produce a Civic-Feaſt. 

Even ſuppoſe, that that accurſed thing, call- 
ed a Revolution, were to take place among the 
Britiſh 3 what good would it do us? Would it 
weaken their power ? that cannot be, becauſe 
we ſay, it has rendered the French ſtronger 
than ever. Would it deſtroy their credit, and 
ſtarve them? No; for our gazettes all aſſure us 


upon their words and honours, that the French 


treaſury is running over,andthat the people s bel. 
lies are ready to burſt. Would it make them 
turn athieſts and cannibals ? Yes, but then, 
it is a good thing to caſt off ſuperſtition and pu- 
niſſh Ariſtocrats. In ſhort, which ever way I 

turn the matter, we are, according to my lim- 
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ple judgment, upon a wrong ſcent, We are 
wiſhing for a Revolution in England! and for 
what, I would be glad tc know? to give the En- 


gliſh a ſhare of all the goody goodies, eh? No, 


no; they are the excluſive property of our dear 
allies, and, in the name of God, let them keep 
them all to themſelves. To be ſure they have 
juſt given ws a taſte, but then, I hope we ſhall 
FLA too much ſenſe to.run about crying roaſt 
meat. „ | 

Let us open our eyes; it is pretty near time, 
if we do not wiſh to be led blindfolded to the 
end of the farce, and even after it is over.--- 
How can it be our intereſt to give way to this 


moody temper towards a nation, with which, 


after all, our connexions are nearly as cloſe as 
| thoſe of Man and Wife? (I avoid the compari- 
fon of Mother and Child, for fear of affecting 
the nerves of ſome delicate conititutions.) Be- 
cauſe a war once exiſted between the two coun- 
tries, 1s that a reaſon that they ſhould now hate 
one another ? They had their battle out ; let 
them follow the good old cuſtom, drink and 
ſhake hands, and not ſuffer themſelves to be ſet 
together by the ears by a parcel of out-landiſh 


butchers. If the animoſity were on the ſide of 
the Britiſh, they would have ſome excuſe; it is 
almoſt impoſſible for the vanquiſhed party not to 
retain ſome tincture of revenge; but for him 

who boaſts of his victory to brood over his ill- 


nature, is, to ſay the beit of it, very unamiable. 


That maxim in war; © a foe vanquiſhed, is a 
* foe no more,” ought ever to operate with him 
wao calls himſelf the vanquiſher, and, I believe, 
we ſhould be very loath to ſurrender that title 
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The depredation on the commerce is now 
pleaded as the cauſe of all this ill-blood ; but eve- 
ry man of candour will acknowledge that this is 
not the cauſe. The Newſpapers teemed with 


abuſe, the moſt unprovoked, unheard-of, infa- 


mous abuſe againſt Great Britain, before a ſingle 


American veſſel had been ſtopped by the Britiſh. 


Do we find any thing of this kind in the Engliſh 
papers? Do the Engliſh publiſh to the world 
that they wiſhto ſee our Conſtitution ſubverted ? 
Have they a Marat to mark out our beloved Pre- 
ident and his Lady for the Guilliotine ? * Do their 
Governors, Magiſtrates, Military Officers, &c. 


_ aſſemble with cannon firing, drums beating, and 
bells ringing to celebrate every little advantage 
gained over our troops by the Indians? Do they 
hoiſt the colours of our enemy, and trample our 
own under their feet, and even burn them? + 
But, ſay we, have we not a right to do as we 
pleaſe ? Have we not a right to hate them? 


Yes ; but do we expect them to love us for this? 


Do we imagine that revenge can find a place no 


Where but in the breaſts of Americans? Do we, 
becauſe a ſet of fawning foreigners tell us we are 
the only virtuous people upon the face of the 
earth, poſſeſs the excluſive privilege of being 
ſyſtematically vindictive? Forgiveneſs of inju- 


For, you muſt know, reader, Marat publiſhed what, 


Doctor Wicore calls „ the bloody Journal.“ The Editor of 


the Philadelphia Gazette will certainly think himſelf honour- 
ed by being compared to a perſon whom he has cumpared 
to F-/1s Chriſt, „ | | VVV 
I Perhaps the reader did not ſee the Pritiſh Flag com- 
mitted to the ſlames to appeaſe the manes of the heroes of 
the Vengeur ; ] did, and ſhould hope to ſee the manly demo- 


cratic ſcene repeated, if the Carmagnole Fleet would but 


take another Cruize. 
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ries is what we have right to expect at thehands of 
all men; but love in return for hatred is what 
no mortal ought to expect from another; it 
is an effort beyond the power of human nature. 

The publication of ſentiments like thefe un- 
doubtedly require an apology on the part of the 
Publiſher ; but I think, it is eafily found. Many 
_ devout and fanctified chriſtian Bookſellers, in- 
deed all of the trade in the United States, have 
aſſiſted in diſtributing the AGE oF Reason ; and 
not one of them has vet expreſſed the leaſt re- 


morſe of conſcience for ſo doing. Now, cough 


it may be, and certainly is, a terrible thing to 
publiſh the name of Britain unconnected with 
execration, yet it is not much worſe, at moſt, 
than publiſhing a libel againſt God. 

As for myſelf, reader, I moſt humbly beſeech 


you to have the Goodneſs to think of 11 


JUST WHAT YOU PLEASE. 


— - 


FINIS. 
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Once more the ſnarling democratic crew 
( (To diſcontent and miſchief ever prone) 
Show us their fangs, and gums of crimſon hue : 
Once more, to ſtop their ens, I hurl a bone. 
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Tun E people of Philadelphia cannot 


have forgotten the violent movement that the 


firſt part of the Bone to Gnaw occaſioned in 
the democratic ſociety. They happened to be 
aſſembled for the purpoſe of taking into their 
_ conſideration the alarming progreſs of Ariſto- 
cracy in this once happy”. country ; and it is 


ſaid that citizen B- F—— B — , the re- 


porter, was reading the project of a deciee on 
the ſubject. © Ariſtocracy” ſays he, may 
abe conſidered under two general heads, 

** phyſical and moral, as my grandfather uſed 


* to fay, Of phyſical Ariſtocracy, there is an 


< ariſtocracy of the belly; for we often ſee our 
© neighbours dining upon a furloin of beet, 


** while we (which is very unfair) have nothing 
to gnaw upon but a ſhin 69 Bone, 


he was going to ſay, when one of my pamphlets, 


from an unſeen hand, came, ſlap ! againſt his 


lantern jaws. Reader do you know any | 


thing about hunting? If you do, imagine your- 
ſelf in at the death of a hare ; behold the hun- 


: ory pack ruſhing in all at once on their devoted 
prey, growling ſnarling, yelping and howling, 
and you have a pretty accurate idea of the de- 


mocratic club over the Bone to Gaaw. 


Violent paſſion may be called the thunder of 


the ſoul and like the elemental thunder, it ge- 


nerally produces ſerenity. So it happened in 


the preſent inſtance; for, after the firſt furi- 
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ous how! was over, the Democrats fell into a 
ſtate, which if it does not merit the name of 
ſerenity, was, at leaſt attended with all its pro- 
pitious ſymptoms. Moſt folks began to hope 
that their tongues were locked up in eternal 
ſilence, and many were the congratulations I 
received on the ſucceſs of my endeavours ; but, 
appearances, it ſeems, were deceitful : ſome 
imaginary triumphs bave awakened them from 
their torpitude ; again they lift their cerberian 
heads, again they ruſh forth, like the hell- 
hounds of Guido Cavalcanti, 


« Purſue their prey, and ſeek their wonted food.“ 


But though rather diſappointed I am not diſ. 
heartened. Hercules did not geſtroy the Hy- 


dra at a ſingle blow. 

Perhaps the reader may expect from me, on 
this occaſion, an anſwer to citizen Scrub; but 
in this, I muſt forewarn him that he will be 
diſappointed. I hate controverſy more, if 

poſſible, than! do ſans-culottiſm. The parties 
concerned in a paper war, uſually bear 
an infinite reſemblance to a gang of ſharpers : 1 


a couple of authors knock up a ſham fight o 
draw the public about them, while the book- 


ſellers pick their pockets. However, there is 
one paſſage in maſter Scrub's epiſtle that I can- 
not paſs over in ſilence. He accuſes meof rude- 
neſs and malice towards Mrs. Rowſon, of the 


new theatre! this is amazingly cruel. To ac- 


cuſe me of malice towards an authoreſs, when I 


am the only perſon who has ever condeſcended 
to take the leaſt notice of her works, and when 


my only motive in ſo doing was to deliver her un- 
fortunate play, ay the ſlaves in Algiers,” from 
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its diſmal obſcurity ! I'muſt confeſs, that I have 


been ſevere on the romances that bear this la- 


dies name ; but then, it muſt be remembered 


that any cenſure paſſed on them, ought to be un- 
derſtood as dividing itſelf among all the writers 


from whom ſhe has thought proper to 


borrow (mind, I only fay borrow) and, confe- 
quently, that a very ſinall portion of it will fail 
to her ſhare, _ 5 

I do not ſurmiſe,“ ſays brother Scrub, but 


« proclaim abſolutely, that you are as baſe a 
“ poltroon as ever trembled.” And for what; 


Hecauſe you have ſallied forth in the dark and 
& attacked the literary character of a woman.“ 
But, be a little reaſonable Brother Scrub. 


This lady, whom you ſay J have attacked in 


the dark, tells us, that nature made women 
* equal to men, and gave them the power to 


render themſelves ſuperior 3” and you, my 


dear Scrub, tell us, that the herſelf poſſeſles a- 
bilities far ſuperior to mine; Wat ſhe has, be- 


ſides, a huſband, before whom I ſhould “ ſtand 


& no more chance than an inſect under a dil- 


charge of thunderbolts ;” and that even you, 
© her heroic Scrub,” have ever ſtood ready to 
interpole your ſhield in her defence. Now, 1 
will appeal to the candid reader, whether at- 
tacking a literary Amazone like this, and thus 


detended, be not a proof of bravery in place 


of cowardice. As to the attack's being made 


in the dark, Brother Scrub knows no more of 
the fair ſex than he does of me, if he does nor 


perceive that that circumſtance was to her ad- 


vantage. But he is all unreaſonableneſs, all incon- 
filtency. One minute he ſays, the lady deſpiſes 
me from her foul, and the very next, he hints 
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that I have drawn tears from her “tearful eyes.” 
Ie ſhe has been ſeen to ſhed tears lately, I pre- 


ſa ime it was for the untimely fate of that laſt 
of7.yring of her miawling muſe, called“ The 
« Volunteers,” and not on account of any 


tuing that could flow from my pen. It would 


have been prepoſterous to ſcatter about thoſe 
precious © pellucid drops“ for a perſon whom 


„ ſhe deſpiſed.” 
I ſhould be very ſorry to regulate my conduct 


by that af Maſter Scrub; but he certainly ſteps 
forward 1 with a very bad grace, to complain of 


my want of reſpect to Mrs. Rowſon of the New 


3 Theatre, while he has not been aſhamed to a- 


buſe, in the moſt outrageous manner, in lan- 
guage that would become a ſcolding queen of 


the ſuds ora drunken Drury-Lane bully, ſever- 

al ladies, who, independant of their being al- 
lied to men of the firſt talents, and moſt elevat- 
ed ſituations, are objects of univerſal admira- 


tion and reſpect. I ſuppoſe, that he, as a de- 
mocrat, looks upon a play-actreſs as ſomething 
better than the wife of a member of Congreſs; 


but for me, who cannot raiſe my ideas to the 
ſublime “ morality of the ſans culottes,” I muſt. 


be excuſed for thinking otherwiſe. I ſhall ſtill. 


believe myſelf at liberty to ſpeak without the 
leait reſerve, of the performances of thoſe whom 
I pay for diverting me, while I ſhall be extreme- 


ly careful not to © damn” like Brother Scrub, 


thoſe whom fortune and merit have placed 
above me. 


If Scrub can be believed, Mrs. Rowſon i in- | 


tends to © indulge her audience with an epi- 


< logue at her next benefit,” in which my 
quills are to be roaſted, This, it leems, 1s to 
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procure her a clap from “ her heroic Scrub, * 

and much good may it do her! 
This male virago, not content with accuſing 

me of rudeneſs to Mrs. Rowſon, hints that ! 


am a hater of all woman kind. This is the 


moſt ſlanderous infinuation that ever dropt from 


the pen of malice. Is it not evident that I 


want the ladies to continue women, and not 
turn men ? Scrub aſks me : © can you prove 
* that a male education would not qualify a 
* woman for all the duties of a man? It he 


means a man hlike himſelf, [ will undertake to 


prove no ſuch a thing ; for 1 have no doubt but 
any ſcrubbing old waſherwoman would perform 
all the ſunctions of a man every bit as well as 


he: but it he means a man indeed, J fay that 


"6-0-3 and 1 Spent to Mrs. Row ſon, 


or any other lady, for the truth of my aſſertion. 


Brother Scrub's condeſcending to become 


my biographer is a compliment that moſt aſſur- 
edly I ſhall not return. Were I inclined to 
contradiction, there are, indeed, ſome mali- 
cious things in his epiſtle, that could eaſily 
diſprove : ſuch, for example, as where he 
| hints, that | am a baſtard of Old Dr. Frank- 


lin (and conſequently a ſort of an uncle to a 


famous democratic newſmonger of this city), 
and that I often dine and tope with Tom the 


Tinker. As to the firſt of theſe, the thing is 
not abſolutely impoſlible ; for, as the old women 


fay, it is a wiſe child thatknows 3 its own father; 
and, as it is well known, that the old philo- 
ſopher was by no means ſparing ofhis electrical 
fire, my mother might Poſſibly come in for a 


ſhare of it as well as another: but, to ſay that 


Lhave been ſeen dining or toping with Thomas 


Vil CC 


the Tinker, is a moſt infamous falſehood, and 


what nobody that knows me will ever believe. 


No ; thank my God, whatever may be my 


hirth, to whatever baſe born race 1 may have the 


misfortune 16 belong, I have too much grace 


5 that. Where I inclined to contradiction, I 
epeat it, I could eafily diſprove every thing that 


ine envy and malice of Brother Scrub has been 
able to ſuggeſt ; but my vanity as an author has 


been ſo much ratified, by the many awkward | 


attempts he has made to imitate the firſt part of 
the Bone to Gnaw, and by the madneſs to which 


that work has driven him, that to feign reſent- 
ment on account of what he has ſaid againſt 
my perſon and connexions is a ſtretch of affec- 


tation of which I am not capable. 
I cannot conclude this preface, though alrea- 


dy too long by far, without expreſſing my com- 
paſſion for that hapleſs youth, the compiler of 
the American Monthly Review. Hardly was 


he laid ſprawling upon the pavement for bein 


a ſans culotte, when Brother Scrub aſſailed him 
from his garret, with a collection of filth 
enough to poiſon the whole neighbourhood, for 


being an ari/tocrat. This ought to convince 
him that it is impoſſible to temporize in theſe 


troubleſome times. Let him declare then for 


one fide or the other. No neutrality. If he 


will bea good lad, and turn ariſtocrat, PII re- 


gale him every Saturday night, as the poets 


do his brethren in London, „with buckets of 
* broth and pounds of bullock's liver ;** but 
if he ſtill continues the equivocal being he has 


hitherto appeared, I abandon him to the jordon 
of Brother Scrub. 


May 28, 1 795. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

en PATRIOTIC PAMPHELT, ENTITL xD, 
| « PROCEEDINGS OF THE UNITED IxIsHMEN.“ 

&« Hell hears their pray 'r! all is not loſt: 

& Behold a choſen band, a hoſt, 


; Stand forth the champions of the glorious Laute! 
ce. The Jails are opening! hark! the iron doors ! 


* Chains clank ! the brazen throat of tamult roars ; 


& And, lo, the deſtin'd victims of the laws! 
40 Diſgorg' d they pour in dark' ning tribes along, 
0 And mingle with our democratic throng !” 


; PrEx PINDAR. | 


1 


1. H A * E Fas obſerved, a this patriatic 
| pamphlet is * a re wrbing bundle, collected 
from the newſpapers ;'”* after which the 
reader will not expect me to enter into an ex- 
A tew curſory 
obſervations will be ſufficient to point out the 
degree of compaſſion that the United Iriſhmer 


amination of every part of it. 
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merit from the people of the United States, 
as well as the thanks that the editor is entitled 
to for his diſintereſted endeavours in “the 


« cauſe of civil and religious liberty.“ 


The hiſtory of the United Iriſhmen will not 
detain us long. Soon after the ever-to-be-re- 


gretted epoch, when God, in his wrath, ſuf— 


fered the tinkers, butchers, harlequins, quacks, 
cut-throats, and other modern philoſophers, to 
uſurp the government of France, their breth- 


ren in Ireland, tempted by the ſucceſsful exam- 
ple, began, with wonderful induſtry, to pre- 
Pare for taking the government of thar country 


into their hands, With this laudable end in 


view, they formed what they called their ſociety, 


in the city of Dublin. To ſay in what man- 


ner they proceeded to buſineſs would be ſuper- 


fluous, ſince we know they were democrats. — 


Their meetings, as among us, produced re- 
ſolves in abundance, and good fortune ſeemed 
for a time, to ſmile upon them. The preſs was 
ſuffocated with their addreſſes and letters of 


fraternity, which were ſwallowed by the 
mob, for whom they were intended, with an 
appetite which generally characterizes that 


_ claſs of citizens. But, all of a ſudden, when 


they were in the height of their work, man- 
gling the carcaſe of the government, the ma- 


giſtracy fouled down upon them, like an eagle 


among a flock of carrion crows. Here was 


fine helter ſkelter; fining, impriſoning, whip- 


ping and emigrating ; ſome ran this way, others 


that; ſome came to America to brew wiſkey, 
ſome went to France to gather laurels, while 
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others, of a more pkiloſophical turn, ſet off to 
Botany Bay to cull ſimples. 
Amidit all this buſtle, it is very natural to 


ſuppoſe there was little time to think about ſe- 
curing the archives of the ſociety, and it is to be 


feared, they would have been irrecoverably 
loſt, if they had not already paſſed into the 
newſpapers. To record, however, in a newſ- 
paper, is like writing in land; the citizen edi- 


tor, of the Pamplet before us, has, therefore, 
extracted the proceedings of the united Iriſhmen 
from ſo periſhable a regiſter, and moulded 


them up into a volume, which may very 


well take the name of the ſans culotte manual, 


for I am much miſtaken if it will ever be uſed 


any where but in the temple of Cloacina. 
However, the conſervation of theſe ineſtima- 
ble archives does not ſeem to be the only mo- 


tive that led to their publication. It is diffi- 
cult for people to wean themſelves from the cuſ- 
toms of their own country ; acccordingly, it 


would ſeem, that the citizen editor has, on 
the preſent occaſion, been actuated by his predi- 
lection for an Iriſn cuſtom, full as much as by 


his zeal © for the cauſe of civil and religious li- 
„ berty,“ or his attachment to the ſociety of 


United Iriſhmen. 
You muſt know reader, that, in good old 
Ireland, when a perſon of ſome diſtin&tion is to 


ride in ſtate to his long home, the afflicted re- 
lations, not content with deploring the loſs 
| themſelves (or having already exhauſted their 
ſtock of lamentation), do generally employ a 
number of auxiliary temalcs, of approved or- 


gans, to aſſiſt them in the diſcharge of this laſt 
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duty to the deceaſed. The buſineſs of theſe 


matrons is, to line the road through which the 
corps is to paſs, and to rend the welkin with 


that kind of warbling, which in their tongue is 
called the Pillalloo, and in ours, the Iriſh Howl. 


Now, ridiculous as this weeping by proxy may 


ſeem, we ſee that even philoſophers have re- 
courſe to it, or ſomething very like it, in deſ- 
perate emergencies; for Iam very much de- 
ceived if it be not in imitation of this cuſtom 


that the Proceedings of the United Iriſhmen have 
made their appearance among us. The wiſkey- 
boys and their partizans, the democrats, made 
their laſt-dying-ipeech and confeſſion ſoon after 


the meeting of Congreſs, ſince when they have 


been turned off, without benefit of clergy, and 
citizen Stephens has been ſo obliging as to make 


his united Iriſomen blubber out their pillalloo. 


So much for the motives that led the diſin- 


tereſted editor to publiſh this work; we will 
now take a look at the work itlelf, beginning 


with the title. 


If the title page to this pillalloo be not a bad 
one, it is not, in my opinion, ſo good a one 
as might have been choſen for it: Newgate 


CALLENDER, or ſomething in that way, 


Vould have been much better ſuited to the con- 


tents: however, the Harp with which it is 
decorated, expreſſes, to thoſe who under- 
ſtand heraldry, ſo nearly the ſame thing, that 
all the other hieroglyphicks are entirely uſeleſs, 


But, as if the editor were afraid that the harp 


was ade en to indicate to us the blunder- 


bus materials of which the volume is compo- 


ſed, he has placed by the fide of it a liberty pole, 


cic 


v 


1 
reſembling, exactly, thoſe made uſe of by 
the democratic ſons of Wiſkey. Nor muit 


the of motto the harp be forgotten: Tt 
« js new ſtrung and ſhall be heard.” It is im- 


poſſible to read this gaſconading motto, with- 


out calling to mind the ſtory of O Rourke, 


who, boaſting that he had called king William 


2 damned tee,, for ſtealing the crown from his 


father in law, and being aſked how it happen- 
ed that the king did not chaſtiſe him for his im- 
pudence, anſwered: By Jaſas, man, and he 
muſt have had a ng arm, for the Tea was 
% betwixt us. 

% Muſic,” fays Congreve, « has charms to 
e ſooth a ſavage breaſt; and, if this be true, 


few people will doubt that the harp, or, atleaſt, 


ſome inſtrument, was neceſſary among the Uni- 


{| ted lriſpmen; and if a tune or two had been 
played, on a one-ſtringed inſtrument, over the 


hills and far away, laſt ſummer, it might have 


had a good effect ; but let not the citizen editor 


think to treat us like ſavages ; let him not think 


to make vs dance round his liberty pole like fans 


culottesround their arbe de laliberte, or mohawks 
round a roaſting warrior. Il amnot in the hearts of 


my neighbours ; I do not know but they may, 
for the ſake of a ſoothing air, let him put a 
ring in their noſes, or even tattawa them; 
but, for my part, I beg to be excuſed: I hate 


and 1 abominate ſtring muſic of every kind, 


and, above all the Iriſh harp and the Scotch Ad. 
I 


From the title page let us deſcend to the de- 


dication. This is the only part of the book which 


has been compoſed in this country, and a pre- 


cious piece of CLOQUENCE 1 Th 2» America  Vir- 
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& tue Equality! Dignity of human nature 
Ariſtocracy Slavery /—Chains !? The very 
cant of the philoſophic philanthropic murder- 


ers in France. What an artful and elegant dif- 
poſition of characters alſo has the editor taken 


care to make! Without aiming at a pun, it 
may be ſaid that this piece is as eloquent as it 


is poſlible for types to make it. If eloquence 
conſiſted in placing certain little pieces of lead 
In a row, Citizen Stephens would be the Cice- 


ro of our days. 


The citizen editor's having pitched on Mr. 
Pierce Butler for the god father of his collec- 


tion, has cauſed a good deal of mirth among 
thoſe who have the advantage of being ac- 


quainted with that gentleman's political creed. 
To Mr. Butler's honour be it ſpoken, he was, 
perhaps, the very laſt perſon in the United 


States, (except myſelf) to whom the proceedings 


of the United Iriſhmen ſhould have been dedicat- 


ed. By this miſtake the editor has told us (an 


accident that too frequently happens with the 
ſons and daughters of St. Patrick) preciſely 


what he intended not to tell us: for he moſt 
aſſuredly did not intend to tell us, that he had 


the vanity to wiſh to be thought intimate with a 
deſcendant of the noble houſe of Ormond, and 
that, as yet, he knew nothing at all of him but 
the name. 
Llike to ſee the haughty advocates for demo- 


cracy, whoſe cuckoo notes ceaſe not to ſtun us 


with the dignity of human nature, catching at 


every twig of nobility or gentility that comes 


within their reach. One might have expected 


that citizen Stephens would have ſhunned Pierce 


Butler, i. by inſtinct, as s the 1 noxious animals 
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of Ireland are ſaid to have ſhunned the ſerpent 
killing Saint. If all men are equal, why pre- 
fer a ſenator of the United States to a dray, or 


wheel-barrow, man? If an ariſtocrat like me 


were to addreſs a well-larded epiſtle dedicatory 
to ſome man of family, it would not be ſo very 

aſtoniſhing; but to ſee a ſans culotte, rampant at 
the feet of the only perſon in the country, that 
boaſts of having a drop of noble blood in his 
veins, is a phœnomenon in politics that cannot 


fail of awakening in the beholder, a ſentiment 


exactly the oppoſite to that of reſpect. 


But, if there is ſomething of the Teith: turn 


in the manner in which this pamphlet has been 


introduced to the public, the work itſelf bears 
ſtill ſtronger marks of its pedigree. 


The oſtenſible object of the United Iriſhmen, 
like that of all other uſurpers from the beginning 


of the world to the preſent day, was a reforma- 


tion in the government of their country. To ſay 


much about a plan of reform propoſed by a 
 *band” of ſuch obſcure and illiterate perſons as 
their proceedings prove them to be, would be 


paying ignorance too much attention, and would 


be, beſides, in a great meaſure, ſuperfluous, as we 


have already been favoured with the neweſt 


new conſtitution of a er republic, of which 
that propoſed by the United Iriſhmen was but a 
counterpart. I cannot however refrain from 
making mention of an argument they adduce 
_ in ſupport of univerſal ſuffrage. This 1s the 


maſter wheelin the machine of reformation, 


as it transfers the power from the hands of the 


rich into the hands of the poor ; all goverment 
mechanics do therefore make it a principle ob- 
ject of their attention; but thoſe of Ireland 
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have made uſe of 2n argument in its ſupport 
that I never ſhould have expected to hear; no, 
not even from them. * The pooreſt man in 
* the land” ſay they, © pays taxes for his fire, 
« his candle, his potatoes, and his cloathing ; 


“ and the poorer he is the greater occaſion he has 


„ for a vote, to protect that little he has, 
„ which is neceſſary, not to his qualification 
% merely, but to his very exiſtence.” Now, 
unfortunately for the ſyſtem of theſe legiſlators, 


they have here kicked down the whole ſtruc- 
ture of mud that thoſe diſintereſted philoſophi- 


cal politicians, Prieſtly, and Price, whom 
they pretend to adore, had been ſo long in rai- 
ſing. Theſe complained bitterly that an im- 
menſe copy-hold eſtate did not give a vote, 
while a beggarly tenement of forty ſhillings a 

year did give one, and that an inſignificant 


borough ſent as many members to the parlia— 


ment as a rich mercantile town. But, accord- 
ing to the reaſoning of the United Trilbmen, all 
this is perfectly right; for, if a man's right to 


vote increaſes in proportion to his poverty, moſt 
certainly a little beggarly tenement muſt have 
a greater right to give a vote than an eſtate of 


a thouſand a year. In vain would the United 
Triſhmen plead their privilege of ſpeaking twice; 


what they have advanced on this ſubject is too 


unequiyocal to admit of explanations ; what 1s 
jult when applied to inviduals, is alſo juſt, when 


applied to communities, and, if what they fay 


be true, Old Sarum, whoſe poor one houſe has 
been the ſtumbling block of all the re- organi- 
zers of latter days, has much more right to ſend 
two members to parliament than the city of 
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1 which contains above a hundred and 
forty thouſand houſes. 

The reader will undoubtedly perce ive, that 
the eagerneſs of this © band” (the citizen edi- 


tor might have added a couple of ſyllables to 


this word, without going beyond the truth) to 


obtain a participation in the trade of law-giving 


was to be no more than an introductory ſtep 


towards a participation in ſomething elſe : their 
great cauſe of diſcontent was, they were poor 
while ſome of their neighbours were rich. This, if I 
may ſo expreſs myſelf, is the Nile of reſolutions. 


The hungry part of the French nobility and 


clergy effected a revolution that they might 
ſhare in the plunder of the rich, and for no 
other purpoſe whatever. Mi rabeau was a gam- 
ſter, and had been a bankrupt more than 
onee : a well-timed ſop to this Cerberus would 
have left the French king in quiet poſſeſſion of 


his arbitrary power. On what trifling events 


does the peace of nations ſometimes depend; 
a penſion, or a lucky hand at cards, might tid 
Billy Pitt of the barkings of patriots Fox and 
Sheridan; and who knows but ſomething of 
the ſame kind might have prevented the mani- 


feſtoes from Parkinſon's ferry? „There is a 


„ drug” (ſaid Sir Robert Walpole to the 
ns of his day) There is 


G- —es and Ma 
"y a drug, that is to be found only at my hop,“ 


- 1 which is a never failing cure for the fever of 


* patriotiſm.” If our treaſurer had been as 


able a phyſician as Sir Robert; had he been u- 
ſed to adminiſter this precious drug i in the ſame 


emergencies, Perhaps the world Would never 


* The Treaſury. 
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have been entertained with many of thoſe farci- 
cal reſolutions and ſpeeches, which have ſome- 
times rendered legiſlative debate a ſort of bur- 
teſque dialogue. 

e Rebellions,” ſays Swift, © ever travel from 
© north to ſouth; that is to ſay, from poverty 
“to plenty.“ The Dean knew mankind pretty 
well, but not better than his countrymen, the 
United Iriſhmen, as we ſhall fee by their addreſs 
to the poor. © To you,“ ſay they, * the poor- 
« er clafles of the community we addreſs our- 


“ ſelves. We are told you are ignorant; we 


„ wiſh you to enjoy liberty, without which no 


© people was ever enlightened: we are told you 


are uneducated and immoral ; we wiſh you 


* to be educated, and your morality improved 
% by the moſt rapid of all inſtructors ; a good 


government. Do you find yourſelves funk 
into poverty and wretchedneſs ? examine 
«© peaceably and attentively the plan of reform 
«© we row ſubmit to yor. Conſider, does it 
„ propoſe to do ou juſtice? does it propoſe to 
give you ſufficient protection ? for we have no 


“ fear that the rich will have juſtice done to 


„them, and will be ſufficiently protected.“ — 


In another place they tell their poor friends, 


that it is the © unequal partition of rights, that 
is the cauſe of their poverty, and that makes 
© them mob.“ It is thus that the ambitious 


troubles of wan kind ever find their way to the 


hearts of the lower claſſes of the community. 


They flatter their natural inclination, which is, 
ever to attribute their wants and misfortunes, 
Which are uſually no more than the lot of hu- 


manity, or the natural conſequences of their 
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own idleneſs or profligacy, to the errors or 
wickedneſs of thoſe who rule over them. 
By an equal partition of rights, there is not the 


leaſt doubt that the United Iriſpmen meant an e- 
qual partition of property ; it would have been 


nonſenſe to talk about any other kind of rights 
to “ the beggar on the bridge ;” and, I believe, 


few people (I mean people of property) will 
blame the ſenſible part of the Iriſh nation for 
| objetingto an equal partition of thoſe rights. 
It is in vain for revolutioniſts to attempt ny 


other explanation of the equal rights of man 


it muſt ever end, as in France, in the ruin of 
the rich, and its inevitable conſequence, uni- 


verſal poverty. It ſuch people were to ſpeak 


the language of their hearts ; they would not 
tay to their rulers : © you are vicious corrupt 
men; you are the curſes of your country.” 


No ; they would ſay : © you are rich rogues 
„ while we are poor ones, change ſituations, 
„and all will be . 


But, even admitting that a partition of pro- 
perty was not underſtood, that does not juſtify 
the addreſs above cited. It 1s extremely dange- 


rous to talk about an equal partition of any thing 


now a days, and particularly in a country, where 


thoſe who are called the people, are (for want 
of education, no doubt) ſuppoſed to have but 


very confuſed ideas of mine and thine. Tis true, 
we are told, that that * moſt rapid of all in{truc- 


6 tors, a good government, ” would educate 


them in a trice; but, rapid as their progreis 
might be, there is great reaſon to fear, that the 
partition might take place before their educa- 
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nion could be finiſhed, and then I leave any one 
to gueſs what a ſcratching and ſcrambling there 


would be. Beſides, with theſe citizens* permiſ- 
ſion, may we not doubt that a good govern- 
ment 18 not ſo RE an inſtructor, as they would 


make us believe? I fancy, nobody will ſay that 
our government is a bad one, and yet we do 


not perceive, that thoſe of the lower claſſes of 


their countrymen, who do us the honour to 
come among us, improve ſo rapidly as they pre- 


tend. There are hundreds (I am afraid I might 


add a cypher or two) of them in theſe ſtates, 


who, after a reſidence of ſeveral years, are no 


more able to diſtinguiſh between mine and thine, 
than they were the very firſt day of their land- 


Ing. It any one can doubt ofthis, let him pay 
attention to the advertiſements in the gazettes, 
and if he ſtill remains unconvinced, let him 90 
into the courts of Oyer and Terminer. 


This naturally leads us to another cauſe of diſ- 
content with the United Iriſhmen ; namely, the 
Criminal Code of their country.“ The ſpirit 


of our laws,” ſay they, © is ariſtocratic, and 


ee by no means calculated for the protection of 


© the poor. To pals over the remarkable in- 


e ſtances of the game laws and ſtamp act, we 
< ſhall refer to a much more important ſyſtem, 
* our criminal code. If the lower claſſes of peo- 
5 ple had been repreſented in parliament, when 


into, and redreſſed their grievances, inſtead 


of making laws to puniſh them with death““ 


The ads, which are prohibited by many 


« of our laws, are crimes : but the puniſhment 


their nece//ities firſt urged them to inſurreftion 
and outrage, parliament would have enquired 


| © ſurgeons,” 
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b inflicted by thoſe laws are {till greater crimes. 


6 The reaſon of this diſproportion is, the rich man 
« 1s never guilty of /heep-/tealing, and the poor 
© man has no one to plead his cauſe in the ſe- 
ce nate.” —Delightful doctrine! It is a clear caſe, 


if the parliament were compoſed of /heep-/ealers, 


ſheep-ſtealing would ſoon be no crime; and it 
is for this very reaſon, that all thoſe who have 
ſheep, wiſh to keep them out of parliament. 
Oh! the unconſcionable ariſtocrats, not to ſet 


the patriot wolves to guard their ſheep ! It was 


certainly very © ariftecratic” allo to make laws 


to puniſh poor fellows with death, for nothing 


but a little innocent amuſement, called“ inſur- 
& redtion and outrage! No wonder they ſhould 
high away to the weſt of the Alleghany moun- 
tains, where (as they ſuppoſed) they might re- 
create themſelves, without any apprehenſions 


| from the fatal fingers of Jack Catch, and the ſub- 


ſequent operations of thoſe © flaying raſcals the 


However, I muſt be permitted to ſay, that 
cannot perceive the inconvenience of having 
luch a parliament as is not ready to obey every 
mob, whoſe neceſſities may prick them on to 
inſurrection and outrage ; on the contrary, we 
have lately experienced the good effects of 
having an aſſembly of exactly the ſame deſcrip- 
tion. Nor can I for my life fee, why a rich man 
is leſs fit for the buſineſs of making laws, merely 
becauſe he is“ never guilty of a ſheep-ſtealing.” 
The United Iriſbmen have here ſpoken out plain- 
er than any other club of democrats that I have 
yer heard of ; their principles have, indeed, 


been acted upon to the fulleſt extent by the 
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ſheep-ſtealing lawgivers whom they had fixed 


upon as their model ; but neither the infamous 
Bartere, Roberſpierre, nor even Marat, ever 


had the impudence to avow them openly. In 


ſhort, when we hear the United Iriſhmen whin- 
ing about their criminal code, we cannot help 


calling to mind the well-known ſtory of their 
countrymen and the juſtice. * Don't cry, my 
lad,“ ſaid the magiſtrate, ee you ſhall have 


5 juſtice done you.” * Arrah, man,” replied 
Par. blubbering, and that's all Pm afraid of.” 
The United Iriſomen, after having diſplayed all 


their eloquence in vain, to perſuade their rich 
neighbours to conſent to a partition, and to re- 


peal the ariſtocratic laws that puniſh an honeſt 


fellow for ſheep-ſtealing, threaten to leave them 
to themſelves. If a time of reform ſhould 
&“ not ſoon arrive,” lay they, „if this country 


e fhould ſtill remain abuſed and contented; 


there is a world elſewhere, (I am afraid they 
* mean here) to which we will go: where free. 


* dom is, there is our country, and there ſhall 


< be our home. Let this government take 
care: let them think of depopulation, and 


* tremble. Who makes the rich? the poor,— 
Who makes the ſhuttle fly, and the plough 
« cleave the furrows ? the poor. Should 
* the poor emigrate, what wall keyg of 


* you, proud, powerful, filly men? Who will 
feed you, when hungry, or clothe you when 


* naked?!” This is the language that wins the 


heart of king mob. What more than Hiber- 
nian front mult a ſet of begging phijolophers 


have to inſiſt that the poor maintain the rich / 


No; you . it is not the poor who make 
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the ſhuttle fly and the plough cleave the furrows, 
but the rich. Aſk your brother ſans culottes in 


France, whether it was the rich or the poor. 


Here we have experience for our guide, and not 
your blunderheaded projects. There are no 
more rich in France, all property is annihilated; 
and what are the conſequences ? The ſhuttle fiys 
no more, and the people are without bread. 
From France, that country that ſent ſuch im- 
menſe quantities of linens and woolens into this 
continent, to the iſlands, and to many other 
parts; from France, that filled the world with 
its ribbons, its laces, its ſilks and embroidery; 
form France, they now write to zs for rags to 
cover their bodies. 

The emigrating menace * concludes with the 


| following declaration, which would not be at 
all degraded in coming from the mouth of a 


trader to the coaſt of Guinea. Mankind, 
& like other commodities, will follow the demand, 

« and, if depreciated | here below value, will fly 
e to a better market.” I told the reader, I was 
afraid they meant America, when they talked 


about a world elſewhere.” I with to heaven the 


greateſt part of them would go to the other world 
rather than come here. They are right in cal- 
ling it a market, but as to its being a better one 
for them than their own country, I muſt be ſut- 
fered to doubt; for if they are of leſs value 
there than they are here, they are, alas ! de- 
preciated indeed. I have ſometimes been ſur- 


* It is worth while to obſerve here, that this terrible 
menace has not been able to perſuade the Hibernian Hidal- 
Fo to paſs any lav to binder their /pporters, the poor, 
rom emigrating. | 
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prized, that the traders to the Iriſh coaſt did not 

ive their merchandiſe a different hue : by the 
help of a buſhel or two of charcoal and a few 
fleeces of black ſheep's wool, a cargo might be 
raiſed from its depreciation. The planters in 


the Southern States might, indeed, object to 
"this as an impoſition (for, I have been aſſured, 


by a friend in Virginia, that a cargo of black 
boys is worth two of white boys at any time); 


but, every man has a right to do what he pleaſes : 


with his own; and, beſides, this practice 


might ſpare the bluſhes that redden (or that 
_ ought to redden) the cheeks of the advocates 


for liberty and the“ dignity of human nature,” 


_ when they 80 on board to make acquiſitions of _ 
this kind. 


It would have been unpardonable i in a ſociety 


like that of the United Iriſbmen, if, among 


their numerous addretles, none was to be found 


to the fre brand philoſopher, Prieitley, © Fare- 
well,“ (tay they, in their conſolatory addreſs 


to bim), Farewell, great and good man !— 
©. 


** matchleſs activity of your genius; and you 
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« ries.” Every honeſt man ought to wiſh that 


this were true ; for, the doctor has already 
made ſome diſcoveries of the utmoſt impor- 


tance to future chemical emigrants, if he could 


be prevailed on to publiſh them. He might let 
his brethren into the ſecret of buying land (or 


rather ck) at a dollar an acre, and ſelling it 


i again at nine pence half penny. This is a ſort 


Your change of place will give room for the 


will take a ſublime pleaſure in beſtowing on 
Britain the benefit of your future diſcove- 


ee 


— 


0 


„ 
of anti- chemiſtry, by which copper is extracted 
from ſilver; and the proceſs by which it is ac- 


compliſhed muſt certainly be a deſideratum in 
the learned world. The doctor might alſo fa- 
vour curious foreigners with the feats of thoſe 
American Magi, vulgarly called land- ſurvey- 


ors, whoſe potent art levels the mountain with 
the valley, makes the rough way ſmooth, the 


crooked ſtraight; whoſe creative pencil calls 
into being nodding woods and verdant lawns, 


and like the rod of Moſes, makes rivulets guſh 


from the ſolid rock. 


« Farewell” (continue the United Triſhmen) 


Farewell, great and good man; but before 


you go, we beſeech a portion of your part- 


5 ing prayer (down upon your marrow- bones, 
reader) for Archibald Hamilton Rowan, 
Muir, Palmer „Margarot, and Gerald, who are 
„ now, like you, preparing to croſs the bleak 


= 


6 your ſons on the American ſhore, and Waſh- 


„ 1ngton take you by the hand, and the ſhade of 
Franklin look down, with calm delight, on the 


* 


&« firſt ſtateſman of the age extending his pro- 


* tection to its firſt philoſopher.“ Here 1s cer- 
tainly ſome miſtake in the cloſe of this fare- 


well. What do they mean by the ſhade of 
Franklin's looking down ? To look down on a 
perſon one mult be in an elevated ſituation, and, 


I fancy, it is pretty generally believed, by thoſe 
who underſtand the geography of the inviſible 


world, that Franklin's hade, as it is here term- 


ed, has taken a different route. Indeed, 
this muſt be a bull ; ; they certainly meant to ſay, 


© ocean.,—Parewell ! ſoon will you embrace 
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that Waſhington would Joo down upon him, and 


Franklin take him by the hand; at leaſt, this 
would be nearer the truth, for ſure J am, that 


Franklin will take him by the hand before the 
Preſident of the United States will. —Oh ! cruel 
diſappointment! Philoſophy is in tears, and uni- 


tarianiſm falls into hyſterics at the thoughts of 


it! Fame, blow it not forth! Huſh, babbling 
echo! Dear olus, let no malicious breeze bear 
it to the“ land of roaſt beef!“ 5 


The United Iriſhmen ſhed an abundance of 


crocodile tears over Doctor Prieſtley and his 


friends Muir, Palmer, &c. and make out pite- 


ous ſtories about the ryranny of the Britiſh laws: 
but who will believe them? Nobody, here, 


above the rank of a potatoe digger. The late 


trials for high treaſon, in England, furniſh us 


with an example of integrity and impartiality i in 
a court of juſtice that may be equalled, but that 


never has been yet. The cobler acquitted, and 
the pcer condemned * (the latter a friend to the 


government, and the former its profeſſed ene- 


my) while it leaves us but very little room to 
doubt of the guilt of the Botany Bay convicts, 
reflects eternal honour on Britiſh juriſprudence. 


Indeed, all the beneficent effects of the Britith 


onftitution are now felt in their full force: 


never did it thine forth with ſuch tranſcendant 


luſtre as at this important and awful criſis. It 
was this conſtitution that firſt launched Britain 


from obſcurity, that has ſince preſerved her in 


To many per ils, and that now bears her ſteadily 


94 allude here to Hard) dt Lord Atingdon, an account 
of whoſe trials the reader mult have ſeen in the gazettes, 
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through the revolutionary tempeſt, ſurrounded 
with the wrecks and ruins of her neighbours. 


If the reader ſhould be prevailed upon to al- 


low, that ſome alterations was become neceſſary 
in this conſtitution, he will at once ſee, that 


the pretended reformers were the laſt people in 
the world in whoſe hands the buſineſs ought to 
have been truſted. For, had they poſſeſſed a- 
bilities adequate to the taſk, they never would 
have agreed among themſelves. F very ſociety, 
every projector, had a different plan. Muir, 
the convict, was for an Areopagus in the Greek 


mode; the United Triſhmen paid us the compli- 
ment of imitation, in ſome reſpects, and the 
French in others; Paine would inſiſt upon or- 
ganizing the whole à la mode de Paris, and in 
this he was joined by Horn Tooke. But Wil- 
liam's plan cauſed the moſt mirth. He had the 


penetration to diſcover, that mankind by ad- 


vancing in knowledge, grew fooliſher and fool- 
iſher; for this reaſon, he thought it neceſſary 


to give them a different direction, and, if his 


hand had not been held, he would have driven 
his countrymen back nine centuries at a ſingle 


blow. In ſhort, he was for reviving the Wit— 
tenagemot and Myclegemot of Alfred ; and, 


accordingly, the eight millions of people who 


inhabit Great Britain, were to aſſemble every 
May day under the great canopy of heaven, on 
Saliſbury plain, to ſettle the affairs of the na- 


tion! * Into what woening abſurdities will not a 


4 See « Ten lefſons from an old Stateſinan- to a young 
“ Prince,” 
9 2 


[ 20 ] 
fadtious diſpoſition lead the man that i is curſed 
with it! 


Shall we blame the Britiſh then, ſhall we call 


them tyrants and ſlaves, becauſe they have driv- 


en from among them theſe diſorganizing re- 


formers, who agreed in nothing but deſtroying, 
in nothing but doing miſchief; and who, had 
they been ſuffered to proceed, would, ere now, 
have ſpread atheiſm and terror through the land, 
filled it with bloody tribunals, priſons and exe- 


cutions, reduced the happy Iſland (the country 
of our fore fathers) to a ruinous wild, and left 


the ſtarving ſons of equality the miſerable liber- 
ty of prowling about among the graves of their 
benefactors? ſhall we applaud, ſhall we hug to 
our boſoms, theſe political ſerpents, who, by 
joining themſelves to a deſperate faction, would 


here revive their baffled projects, would here 


realize their ſchemes of equality? No; let 
America be what heaven ſeems to have deſign- 
ed it for, an aſylum for the oppreſſed, but never 
let it be called the ſanctuary of the infamous, 
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DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES, 


ILLUSTRATED BY EXAMPLE. 


ec Du principe eternel ils nient I exiſtence, 

« Au nom de la patrie ils egorgen t les rois ; 
« Sur le debris du trone ils placent la "pact 

<« Regnent par la terreur, ct renverſent les loix.” 


UN LYONOIS. 


TEE proceedings of the united Iriſhmen, like 
thoſe of the American ſelf- created ſocieties, 
contain general accuſations againſt every branch 


of the government. An advantageous diſtribu— 
tion of the words liberty, tyranny, ſlavery, &c. does 
wonders with the populace; but the intelligent 


reader looks deeper, general accuſations do not 


ſatisfy him; he ſeeks for inſtances of oppreſſion, 
before he will believe that a government is op- 


preſſive. Let us extract then the inſtances of 
oppreſſion, complained of by the united Iriſh- 
men, from the bombaſtical rhapſody in which 


they are buried, and fee to what they amount. 


They tell us that Butler, Bond, Rowan, and 


about four or five others, were detained ſome 
months in priſon ; and that Muir, Palmer, and 
Margarot, with two or three more were tranſ- 


ported; and all this, (they ſay) for having 


[ 
; 
[ 
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done no more "that what the good of their 
country dictated. I am ſure the reader is very 
well ſatisfied, that theſe men were all guilty of 
the crimes laid to their charge ; but, to avoid 
diſputation with reſpect to this fact, I ſhall ſup- 
pole them all innocent,and then the ſum total of 
the tyranny againſt which the United Iriſhmen 
exclaim, will amount to eight or nine falſe im- 
priſonmentsand five or ſix unjuſt ſentences of tranſ- 
portation. This is certainly agreat deal too much, 
may the hand be withered that ever wields a pen 


in its juſtification! but, as the United Iriſhmen 


wiſhed, as a mean of avoiding ſuch acts of op- 
preſſion in future, to overturn their monarchical 
government, and eſtabliſh a democratic one in 
its ſtead, it becomes incumbent on the reader 
who would not be their dupe, to contraſt the 


conduct of the government which they wanted 


to overturn with that of the one they intended 
to adopt. They have repreſented the Britiſh 
government as being arrived at its laſt ſtage of 
tyranny, it will not then, I hope, be eſteemed 
unfair, if Loppole to it the democratic Conven- 
tion of France, when about the mid way of its 
career. 

It is not my intention to give a general cha- 
racter of this aſſembly; that would be ſuperflu- 
ous: nor will I give way to that indignation 


which every man, who is not by nature a 
ſave, mult feel at the very mention of ſuch a 


divan. General charges againſt any man, or 


ſet of men, as they are very ſeldom accurate ſo 
they are little attended to, particularly when ad- 
dreſſed to a reader who is rather inclined tow- 
ards the party accuſed. For this reaſon, I ſhall. 
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confine myſelf to a particular epoch and even 
a particular ſpot. Lyons affords us the proper- 
eſt ſcene to be deſcribed on the preſent occafion; 
not becauſe the dreadful deeds commited there 


| ſurpaſs thoſe at Nantz, and many other places; 
but becauſe, taking place within a ſhort ſpace 


of time, they admit with more acility the form 
of a compact relation. 


In the peruſal of this relation the candid rea- 


der will make me ſome allowances; my taſte is 


far from the tragic ; ſcenes ſuch as theſe muſt 
loſe half their terrors when drawn by a hand 
like mine; Melpomene alone ſhould record the 
actions of the National Convention. 

Some time after the death of Louis XVI. the 
city of Lyons was declared, by the Convention, 
in a ſtate of revolt, it was attacked by a nu- 


merous army of democrats, and, after having 
ſtood a ſiege of above two months, was obliged 
to ſurrender. What followed this ſurrender it 
is my intention to relate; but firſt, it is neceſ- 


ſary to go back to the cauſes that led to the re- 
volt; for, though no earthly crime could juſti- 


iy the crueltics inflicted upon the brave and un- 
tortunate Lyoneſe, yet thoſe cruelties do not 


appear in their deepeſt hue, till the pretended 
crime of the fufferers is known. 

By the new conſtitution of France the king 
could not be dethroned, unleſs found at the head. 
of an ariny marching againſt his country. This 
was to be regarded as the, higheſt crime he 
could poſſibly commit, and even for this he 


could be puniſhed no otherwiſe than by being 
dethroned. No crime whatever,” ſays the con- 


ſtitution, “ ſhall be conſtrued 10 affe his life.” 
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This conſtitution every Frenchman had iworn, 
& to obey, and maintain <wwith all his might.”*— 
When, therefore, it was Ba ropoſed to the Lyon- 
eſe, by the emmiſaries of the National Conven- 
tion, to petition for the death of the king, they 
replied, almoſt with one voice : & No ; we have 
„ ſworn. with all France, to mälntain the New 
„ Conſtitution with all our might; that Con- 
& ſtitution declares that no crime whatſoever 


„ ſhall affect the life of the king. For any 


e thing we have yet ſeen or heard, we believe 
„ him innocent of every crime that has been 
& laid to his charge. The mode of his trial 
e is unprecedented in the annals of 1njuſtice, 
„ the Convention being at once accuſer, ev1- 


& Jence, and judge. We : believe him perfectly 


& innocent; but whether he be or not, nes con- 


& ffitution has we have, by a folern ath, 
„ pound ourſelves to maintain WIt! 111 our 
be might, declares that no crime w aer {hall 


os be contrucd 10 alle his life; ; that like, 
% theretore, we annot, we v ill not demand. 
The reſt of the nation may ſport with engage- 
& ments winch 7 . led the Almighty 
© to witnels, t they may add the crime of aſſaſſi- 
„% nation to that 2 ber jury, (Rey. Way {tain 
& themſelves with t 
and unfortunate 5 the Lyonete never 
25 Will. mW | 

Reader, you will ha ardly believe that this an- 


wer, ſo full of good ſenſe, jultice, piety, and 
N drew COWn on the gallant Lyoneſe the 


moſt dr <adful chaſtiſcnient, that evcr was in- 


e blood of thei: innocent 


E 


fitted on any part of the zuman race. Read 
and be convinced. 

No ſooner was the determinat.un of the Ly 
oi made known to the convention than the 

latter began to concert ſchemes of vengeance. 
A numerous army was prepared, while the de- 
mocratic agents of the convention, Who ſtil 
had the executive authority in their hands at 
Lyons, ſpared no pains in endeavouring to drive 
the city to what they termed open rebellion, and 
thus to furniſh a pretext for its deſtruction. 


The doctrine of equality, fo flattering to thoſe 
who poſleis nothing, had gained them many 


converts among the lower clailes of the people. 
To theſe was committed all authority, civil and 
military, and it is hardly neceſſary to ſay that 
they exerciſed every ſpecies of tyranny that envy, 

revenge, and popula r fury could invent. All 


this was borne with a degree of reſignation that 


h 15 been juſtly regarded as aſto nithins TOM . 
ple who have ſince cchibited ſuch unequivoca N 
proofs of inherent valour. A ſenſe of more 
immediate danger, however, rouſed them from 
their lethargy. „ 8 
There was held, every night, a meeting of 
the leaders Among, the partizans of the CO * eB 
ion, It conſiſted, in general, of men of def 
perate fortunes, bankrupts, quacks, the rege 
vi the law, apoſtate prieſts, and the Ike „ HO 
lorgetting jome who had been releaſed from the 
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zalley:, In this infamous aſſembly, which took 
the name of demecratic club, a plot was laid for 
the aſlallination of all the rich in one night; * 
but this plot, notwithſtanding the precavtions : 
of the confpirators, was happily diſcovered ; 
the preßdent Hallier + and two others were 
tried and condemned to die, the democrats were 
92 5 from all the public offices, and the for- 
mer wagin rates reinſtated. 

{his act of ſelf preſervation was called: a re- 
volt againſt the republic, and, in conſequence 
of it, the convention paſſed decree upon de- 
cree, bearing death and deſtruction againſt the 
Lyonele. Thus, thoſe very men who had form- 
ed a conſtitution, which declares refiſtence à- 
gal inſt oppreflion to be a natural right, paſſed 

an act of proſcription againſt A whole city, be- 
cauſe they had dared to lift their hands to guard 
their throats againſt the knives of a band of aſ- 
. fallins! 
i The city now began to arm for its defence; 

6 


but being totally unprepared for a ſiege, having 
Ne! UNE r fans cation nor magazines, and being 


£18 menaced ON CV cry, ide by miriads of ferocious 
1 ewe mies, the people were backward in deciding 
1 

1180 7 ho aint y „knowing that, in chat caſe, death 
14.90 

7.08 1 . 
| 115 | * This was their oath. © We ſwear to exterminate 
1 a the vieh and ariſtocrats; their bloody corpſes, 
Fly © thrown into the Rhone, ſhall bear our terrors to the 
1 6. aflrighted lea.” 
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ö 5 4 is citizen Challter wes every way qualified for tlie 
M (Ok Pol of of preſident of ſuch a club. He was looked on as a 
1 fon of infamous character, before the revolution, and, 
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or victory muſt be the conſequence. There 


were, therefore but about ten thouſand men 
who had the courage to take up arms ; but the 
deſperate bravery of theſe amply made up tor 


every want. During the ſpace of ſixty days 


they withſtood an army of fifteen times their 
ſtrengh, plentifully proviſioned, and provided 
with every inſtrument of deſtruction. Never, 


perhaps, were there ſuch feats of valour per- 


formed as by this little army; thrice their num- 


bers did they lay dead before their injured 


city. 

4 he members deputed from the Convention 
to direct the attack, left nothing untried that 
might tend to the accompliſhment of their ob- 
ject. They ſucceeded at laſt, in opening a com- 


munication with their partizans in the city, and 
in ſeducing many of the mob to eſpouſe their 


intereſt, This was the more ealy to effect, as 


the beſieged were, by this time, upon the point 


of ſtarving; the fleſn of horſes, dogs, and cats 


had been for fome days their only food, and 


even that began to grow extremely ſcarce. In 
this ſituation, without the leaſt hopes of ſuc- 
cour, ſome of thoſe who wiſhed well to their 
city, and who had not borne arms during the 
ſiege, undertook to capitulate with the enemy; 
but theſe, knowing the extremities to which 
they were driven, inſiſted upon executing the 
decrees of the Convention, which ordered them 
to put to death indifcriminately all thoſe who 
had taken up arms againſt its authority. 

The beſieged, then, ſeeing no hopes of a ca- 
pitulation, leeing the city without another 

E 2 
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day's proviſion, and the total impoſſibility of 
ſuccour from without (being completely in- 
veſted on every ſide,) had but one meaſure to 
adopt; to cut their way through the enemy, 
or fall | in the attempt. A plan of retreat was, 
therefore, ſettled upon; the out-poſts were to 
be called in, and the whole were to aſſemble at 
the Vaiſe. Y 
In the mean time; the deputies from the con- 
vention, who were informed by their ſpies of 
all that was paſſing in the city, took care to have 
the road by which the retreating army was to 
paſs well lined with troops. The whole coun- 
try round was under arms. Every perſon was 
ordered, on pain of death, not to let paſs, or 
give ſhelter to, a * Lyoneſe, man, nen, 
ee e 
The out- poſts were hardly called in when 
their ſtations were taken poſſeſſion of by the de- 
mocratic army. Being ſo dloſely preſſed ren- 
dered the aſſembling at the Vaiſe more difficult; 
all was buſtle, confuſion and terror. Not half 
of thoſe who were under arms, had time to join. 
Alitile corps was, however, at laſt formed. 
It conſiſted of between three and four thouſand 
perſons in all, headed by four field pieces, and 
followed by ſix waggons, bearing the wreck of 
many a ſplendid fortune. Thus marched off 
the remains of theſe generous defenders of their 
city, bidding an eternal adieu to the ſcenes of 
their youth, the dwellings of their anceſtors ; 
reſolving to die bravely, as they had lived, or 
find an aſylum in a foreign land. 
It was midnight when they began their re- 
treat, a by the blaze of bombs and bur- 
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Reader, caſt your eyes on this 
devoted city. Sou children clinging to their fa- 
thers, diſtracted mothers to their ſons; wives, 
holding 1n their arms what they held dearer 


than life, forgetting all but their huſbands, 
_ marching by their Hoes and braving death from 


ten thouſand hands 

They had hardly began their march, when 
a diſcharge of artillery, bearing tull upon them, 
threw them into ſome confuſion. One of their 
waggons, in which were ſeveral old men and 


| ſome children, was fet on fire by a ſnell. Mor- 


ning coming on, they perceived themſelves be- 


ſet on every Aide they were charged by the cav- 
alry, expoſed to the fire of a numerous artille- 


ry, harraſed at every turning, fired upon from 
every houſe, every bank and every hedge,— 
Seeing therefore, no hopes of eſcape, they were 
determined to ſell every drop of blood as dear 
as poſſible. They broke off into platoons, put- 


ting their wives and children in the centre of 
each, and took different directions, in order to 


divide the force of the enemy. But what was 


they to. do againſt fifty times their number? 
The whole, about fiity perions PO were 


either killed or taken. 
The victors ſhowed ſuch mercy 48 might be 


expected from them: not content with butch- 
ering their priſoners in cold blood, they took a 


pleaſure in making them die by inches, and in 
inſulting them in the pangs of death. Placing 


ſeveral together, they killed one of them ata 


time to render death more terrible to the reſt.— 
Neither ſex nor age had any weight with them; 


: above two hundred women, thirty of whom 
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had children at the breaſt, whom conjugal love 
had led to follow their huſbands ; more than fii- 
ty old men, whom filial piety had ſnatched from 


the aſſaſſin's ſtab, were all moſt ſavagely butch- 


ered, The death of Madame de Viſague deſerves 


particular notice. This young lady was about 


leventeen years of age and very near her time 
of delivery : a party of the democrats found 
her behind a hedge to which place ſhe had 
drawn her huſband, who was mortally wound- 


ed. When the l diſcovered her, ſhe was 


on her knees ſupporting his head with her arm ; 


one of them fired upon her with a carabine, 


another quartered her with his hanger, while a 
third held up the expiring huſband to be a Ipec- 


tator of their more than helliſh cruelty. 


Several wounded priſoners were collected to- 


gether, and put into a ditch, with ſentinels 


placed round them to prevent them from kill- 


ing themſelves, or one another; and thus were 


they made to linger, ſome of them two or three 


days, while their enemies teſtified their fero- 
cious pleaſure by all the inſulting geſticulations 5 
of ſavages. 
Such was the fury of the triumphant demo- 


crats, that the deputies from the Convention 
gave an order againſt burying the dead, till they 
nad been cut in morſels. ILollet, the infamous 
Tollet, democratic prieſt (that is to ſay, an a- 

oltate) of 1Trevoux, went, blood hound like, 
in quelt of a few unhappy wretches who had 


eſcaped the bloody gth of October ; and when, 


by perfidious promiſes, he had drawn them 
from their retreats, he delivered them up to the 
daggers of their aſlaſins. Ls 
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Of all the little army that attempted the te- 


treat only about forty ſix eſcaped ; fix hundred 


and eighteen were brought back in chains; fome 
of them died of their wounds, and all thoſe 
who were not relieved from life this way, were 
dragged forth to an ignominious death. 

During theſe dreadful ſcenes the deputies 


from the Convention, who, were now abſolute 


maſters of the unfortunate city, were preparing 
others, if poſſible, ſtill more dreadful. As a 
preliminary ſtep, they re-organized the demo- 
cratic ſociety. To this infernal rendezvous the 


deputy Javagues repaired, and there broached 
his proje& in a ſpeech, the ſubſtance of which 


was nearly as follows. After having repreſent- 
ed Challier as a martyr in the cauſe of liberty, as 
the hero of the republic, and the avenger of the 
people, he addrefled himſelf to the alembly 1 in 
nearly theſe terms. Think,“ ſaid he, of 
„the ſlavery into which you are plunged by 
„being the ſervants and workmen of others; 
the nobles, the prieſts, the proprietors, the 
rich of every deſcription, have long been in 
a combination to rob the Jemocrats, the rcal 
ſans culotte republicans, of their birth right; 
go, citizens ; take what belongs to you, and 
what you ſhould have enjoyed long ago — 
Nor mult you ftop here, while there exiſts 
an ariſtocracy in the buildings, half remains 
undone: down with thoſe edifices, raiſed for 
the profit or pleaſure of the rich; down with 
them all“: commerce and arts are uſeleſs to a 
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A hundred houſes were deſtr oyed per 3 by 1 of 


the Convention, All the hoſpitals, the manufactories, 


banks, &c. &c. were deſtroyed witkout exception. Before 


L 32) 


„e warlike N e, and deſtruction of that ſub- 
lime equality which France is determied to 
<& ſpread over the whole globe.” He told this 


enſlaved, this degraded populace, that is was | 


the duty of every good citizen to diſcover all 


thoſe whom he knew to be guilty of having, in 
thought, word, or deed, conſpired againſt the 


republic. He exhorted them to fly to the offi- 
ces (opened for receiving ſuch accuſations, ) 
and not to ſpare one lawyer, prieſt, or noble- 
man. He concluded this harrangue, worthy of 
one of the damned, with declaring, that for a 


man to accuſe his own father was an act of ci- 


viſm worthy a true republican, and that to 


neglect 1t was a crime that ſhould be puned 


with death. 
The deeds that followed this diabolic exhor- 


tation were ſuch as might be expected. The 


bloody ruffians of democrats left not a houſe, 
not a hole unſearched; men and women were 
led forth from their houſes with as little ceremo- 
ny as cattle from their pens; the ſquare where 
the guillotine ſtood was reddened with blood, 

like a flaughter-houſe, while the piercing cries 
of the ſurviving relations were drowned in the 


more vociferous howlings of Vive la Republique. 


the revolotion. that is to ſay | in 1729, this city cantined | 


above a hundred and fifty thouſand inhabitants; it was the 
ſecond town, with reſpect to Population, in France, and 


the firſt manufacturing town in all Europe. Tt does not 
now contain ſeventy thouſand inhabitants, and thoſe are 
all reduced to begaary and ruin. As for trade, there is 
no ſuch thing thought of. The laſt repo t to the Conven- 


tion, reſpecting Lyons, Rechares the inhabitants without 
work or bread. 


99: | 
It is hard to ſtifle the voice of nature, to ſtag- 
nate the involuntary movements of the ſoul ; 
yet this was attempted, and, in ſome degree, 
effected, by the deputies of the Convention.ä— 
Perceiving that theſe ſcenes of blood had ſpread 


a gloom over the countenances of the inno- 
cent inhabitants, and that even ſome of their 


ſoldiers ſeemed touched with compunction, they 


iſſued a mandate, declaring every one ſuſpected 
of ariſtocracy, who thould diſcover the leaſt 
om of pity, either by his words or his 
looks ? 
The preamble of this mandate makes the 
blood run cold: „By the thunder of God! f 


« in the name of the repreſentatives of the 


“French people; on pain of death, it is or- 


„ dered, &c. &c.“ Who would believe that 


this terrific mandate, forbidding men to weep 


or look ſorrowful, on pain of death, conclud- 


ed with, Vive la liberts ? (Liberty for ever 10 
who would believe that the people, who ſuffer- 
ed this mandate to be ſtuck up about their ny 


| like a play bill, had feworn to live free, or die? 


However, in ſpite of all their menaces, they 
ſtill found that remorſe would ſometimes follow 
the murder of a friend, or relation. Conſci- 
ence is a troubleſome guelt to the villain who 


yet believes in an hereafter; ; the deputies, there- 


tore, were reſolved to baniſh this gueſt from 


the boſoms of their partizans, as it had atready 
been baniſhed from their own. 


With this object in view they ordered a Toi 
lemn civic fe e/tival * in honour « of Challier. His 
| 'Þ 

* If the reader has never ſeen a coic feſlival, and TY TA 
to be ſally informed about the 0r94715a7ion of one, I retex 
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image was carried round the city, and placed in 


the churches. Thoſe temples which had (ma- 


ny of them) for more than a thouſand years, 


/ 
reſounded with hozannas to the Supreme Being, 


were now profaned by the adorations paid to 
the image of a parricide, 


All this was but a prelude to what was to fol- 


low the next day. It was ſunday, the day conſe- 
crated to the worſhip of our bleſſed Redeemer. 
A vaſt concourſe of democrats, men and wo- 


men, aflembled at a fignal agreed on, formed 


themſelves into a tort of mock proceſſion, pre- 


ceded by the image of Challier, and followed 


Ey a Iitle detached troop, each bearing in his 
hand a chalice, or ſome other vale of the church. 
One of thele hes aligious wretches led an ale, 
covered with a prieſt's veſtment and with a mi- 
tre on his head. He was loaded with crucitixes 
and other ſymbols of the chriſtian religion, 


and had the old and new teſtament ſuſpended ; 


fo his tail. Arrived at the ſquare, called the 
Terreatx,tney then threw the two bent, the 
crucifixes, &c. into a fire, prepared for the 


purpo! C, made the aſs drink out of the ſacra— 
menta! cup, * aud were proceeding to conclude. 


heir diabolical profanations with the maſſacre 


of all the priſoners, to appeaſe the ghoſt of 
Clallier, when a violent thunder guſt put an 
end to their meeting, and deferred the work 


of acath fr 2 lew | hours. 


kim to the citizen democrats, who were of tile ET FP. ar 1 


arrangement tor the laſt a4 li. 4¹ that. M as eld in the 
c:ty of bc therty lobt. | 


* It will bardiy be betteved in Europe, that ſome of the 


HMliuiſler, of ib. p47 at Eolton, in New England, put vp 
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The pauſe was not long. The deputies, pro- 
fiting by the impious frenſy with Which the 


had inſpired the foldiery and the mob, and by 


the conſternation of the reſpectable inhabjtan nts, 
continued their butchery with redoubled fury. 
Thoſe who led the unhappy ſufferers to execu- 
tion were no Jonger ordered to confine them- 
felves to ſuch as were entered on the lift of pro- 


ſcription, but were Een to take whoever 
they thought ⁊bortoy of death, Jo have an ene— 


141 7 


my among the democrate, to be rich, or even 
thought rich, was a 7 crime. The 
words nobleman, prie/t, lawycr, mercyant, or 
even Heneſt man, were o many terms of pro: 

cription. Three times Was the place ok the 


Zuillotine changed, at every place holes were 


dug to receive che blood, and yet it ran in the 
gutters! the executioners were tired, and the 
leputics, enraged to ſee that their work Went 
on ſo lowly, repreſented to the moh that they 
were too merciful, that vengeance linge ered: in 
their hands, and that their enemies ought to 
periſh i1 maſs ! * 


pablic anke. for the ſuccefles of theſe wretches. — 


3 Ne fact is, however, well known, a and ſhall be well prov- 


a, Fs I have done. 


* Let not the reader imagine that the Convention did 


not approve of all this. depurar] tion from te city went 
t9 Paris, s it the bar of the Convention che de. 
vaſlark on and carnao? 30 which th cr LILY Was prey; bit 
in place of be ing! he: rd with that witention tt ey deſerved, 
they were thrown into a dungeon, andthe Convention * 
creed that L. vons ſho: 14 be deſtroyed even 19 its very name, 
winch was in future to he ions attr 71 4 ee cem. 


man „) and that a column {hainld he exe Ked tocommemorate 
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arm of the river, {-1bbed them, and left the: 


8 


Accordingly, next day, the execution in maſ; 


began. The priſoners were led out, from a 


hundred to three hundred at time, into the out 


ſkirts of the city, where they were fired upon, 


or ſtabbed. One of theſe maſſacres deſerves a 
particular notice. Two hundred and fixty nine 
perſons, taken indiſcriminately among all claf: 
es and all ages, were led to Brotteaux, and there 
tied to trees. In this fituation they were fired 
upon with grape ſhot. Here the cannoneers of Ta. 
ſencien nes, who had not had the courage to de- 
fend their own walls, who owed their forfeited 
tives to the mercy of royaliſts, valiantly pointed 
their cannons againſt them, when they found 
them bound hand and foot The coward is 
ever cruel. Numbers of theſe unfortunate 
e rs had only their limbs broken by the ar- 

tillery; theſe were diſpatched with the ſword or 
he muſket, The greateſt part of the bodies 

vere thrown into the Rhone, ſome of them be— 
fore they were quite dead; two men, in particular 
had ſtrength enough to ſwim to a ſand bank in 
the river. One would have thought, that, thu: 
ſaved as it were by miracle, the vengeance © 
their enemies would have purſued them no fur 
ther; but, no ſooner were they perceived, tha! 
a party of the dragoons of Lorraine croſſed th 


a prey to the fowls of the Us Reads 
fix your eyes on this theatre of carnage 
' You barbarous, you ſerocious monſters Jol 
have found the heart to commit theſe blood 
deeds, and ſhall no one have the heart to pul 
Jith them, in a country that boaſts of an v3 
bounced liberty of the pi reſs? Shall no one tc 
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death ? 


1 


with what pleafure vou plunged your d 1 
into the defenceleſs breatts of thats» v hoſe looks 
had often appalled your coward hearts ? Shall 


no one tell, with what heroic what god- like 


conſtancy che; met their fate? How they ſmiled 


at all your menaces and cannibal geſticulations? 


How they deſpiſed you in the very article of 
—Strewed with every {ſweeteſt Row- 
er be the grave of Mons. Chopius ds Maubourg, 
and let his name be graven on every faithtu 1 


heart! This gallant gentieman, who 1 was count- 


ed one of the firſt engineers in Europe, fell in- 
to the hands of the democrats. They. offere. 
to ſpare his life, if he would ferve in the ar- 
mies of the Convention: they repeated this of- 
fer, with their carabines at his Preaſt. No, 
replied he, I have never fought but for my 
God and my king; de ſpicable © cowarcs . fire 
GG away : [52 | | 

"The murder in ma 1 did not rob the gui. 
lotine of its prey; ere the blood fowed with- 


out interruption. Death itſelf was not a refuge 
from democratic fury. The bodies of the prii- 


oners who were dead of their Wounds, and of 
thoſe w 20, not able to ſupport the idea of 
ignominious death, had given the leres 5 


fatal blow, were carrie d to the ſeaffold, and 


there "WO 8 ded, 


ceiving thouſands of kicks 
from the ſans e becauſe the b! ood would 
not run from them. Perſons from their fich 
beds, old men, not able to 
women found in child bed were carried to the 
murderous machine. The reſpectable Mons. 
Lauras was torne from his family of ten chil- 
dren and his wife big with the cio rently, : This 
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diſtracted matron ran with her children, and 
threw herſelf at the feet of the brutal deputy 


Collet D' Herbbois. No mercy - Her 
onjugal tenderneſs, the cries of her children, 
every thing calculated to ſoften the heart ny 
ſented themſelves before him, but in vain. 

Take away” (faid he, to the oficious ruffians 
by whom he was ſurrounded) «© take away the 
< ſhe rebel and her whelps.”* Thus ſpurned 
from the preſence of him who alone was able 


to fave her beloved huſbaud, he followed him 
to the place of execution. Her ſhrieks, when 


ine uw him fall, joined to the wildnels of her 
3, but too plainly foretold her approac ching 


1 1 and was eds home toner houſe ; but, 
a3 ik her tormentors had ſhown her too much} 
lenity, the anz eile commiffary foon alter 


arrived, took poſictiion of all the effects in the 


gt 
+ 


name of the avere 1711 people, drove her from 


her bed aud hor hone, trom the door of which 


* The reader's indignation certainly will not be leſſened, 


when he 8 tliat Te is Ct D' Her hig, this arbiter Gf 


Ufe and death, Was, before the e. volution, 2 player / 


ir 1s even faid, that nich of the bloc 1 Oe at I yons may 


be aſeribeck to his kaving, ſome cars before, been i-ifed 
Com the ae BY that ity, Fhere are a bondred perſons 
BOY in Eihiadelphia who hav efeen hin in the character of 
Bableg 3'1, Eleſted r wolntion! that exnole S A city of A 
e kt y Uh 80 0 jubahtants to the wauton ven— 
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+ Eien] Pentamin Franklin Bache's gazutte favs, thet 


« it would be an caſy marter io apologize for allibhe mur- 


— * — 7 * 1 

& ders commit 4; in Francz; let lim ap- logize far this. 
1 I: JH 3 : 2 : 

Net that I jniazeine he cannd t 43 it, according to thed e- 


J. She was ſeized with the PAINS of child. 
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About three hundred women hoped, by their 


nnited prayers and tears to touch the hearts of 


the ferocious deputics ; but all their efforts were 
as vain as thoſe of Madame Lauras. They were 


threatened with a diſcharge of grape ſhot.— 


Two of them, who, notwithſtanding the me. 


naces of the democrats, ſtill had the courage to 


perſift, were ticd during fix hours to the poſts 
of the guillotine; ; their own huſbands were 
executed before their eyes, and their blood 
prinkled over them! | 
Mademoiſelle & Serwan, a lovely young woman 
” about eightcen years of age, was executed, 
<caule the would not diſcover the retreat of her 
oder” „What!“ (ſaid ſhe nobly, to the de- 
mocratic committee) What betray my 80 
er impious villain s, how Care you ſup 
6 pole 4 : © hee 


Madame Cochet, a lad dy equally : Lined for het 
beauty and her courage, was accuſed of having 


Nocratic creed, but it would be curious to hear his apolo- 
£y.. Lokor Fricihey abo, fays that all theſe tlängs are 
107 th e food of the Unitarizn relizon, and thcreſore ſar3 


le, „e mult look k upon them as a Heng!“ 
5 Thus, if eternal juſtice rule the ball, 
&« tus ſhalltkeir waves,: a and thus their children fall. 


* Too much cannot be ig. in praiſe of the intrepidiiv 


of the K. ih priets. Fo terrors. ro torments, «a tid 
bring them to conſe 15 t at Thy 1 adl done v ro ng in 20 er- 
ing to the Cr tholic church Thev ſuflered death with a 


degree of cheerſulneſs rhat never has been ſurpaſ. Aa. 3 
M. Mapei alſo delerves tobe in mort lied. Fe Was 
taken prifoner during the ſie ge: but he did not.like the pol 


troon Brutus, put an 3 10 n g Be 0 r ſ-ar of the ſcofis of 
his enemies. * e ſuſlered himſelf to Le buried alive, vp to 


his, neck, in v inch Gtuation his head was maſhed to pieces 

by tour. pong a balls, that luis epemies tolice at it in EIS 
?I | 3 
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put the match to a cannon. during the 2 ſiege, and 
of having ed in her huſhand's eſcape. She 
Was condemned to ſuffer death; tbe declared 


herielf witn child, and the truth of this decla- 


ration was atteſted By two ſurgeons. In vain 
did the iinplore a refpite, in vain did ſhe plead 
the innocence of the child that was in her womb : 
her head was ſevered from her body amidſt the 
death howl of the democratic brigands. 
Pauſe here, reader, and imagine, if you can, 
another crime v oe of being added to thoſe 
already men 1tioned. 
and hell would not have been fatisfied, if its 


miniſters, had left it un committed. Libiginows 


brutality ! Javogues, one of the deputies from 


the Convention opened tne carcer. His exam 


ple was followed by the ſoldiery and the mob 
in general. 
all the Tciped able inhabitants, particularly ot 
ſuch as had 3 or who were murdered, 
or in priſon, were put in a ate of requiftien 
and were orde wed: on pain of death, to hold 
their bodies (I ſpare the reader the term made ui? 
of in the Lore) in readineſs tor the embraces 
of the true republicans! Nor were they content 
with violation: the firſt ladies of the city were 
led to the tree of Liberty (of Liberty “) and there 
made to take the hands of chimney-ſw per and 


common felons! Deteſtable wretches! at the 


very name of democrat, remand ſudders 
and modeſty hides its head! a 
J will not inſult the reader's ſeeli nes by deſir- 


ing him to compare the pretended tvranny ofthe 


Br: :tifh government with that I have radars. 
nor il! [ tel the UnitedIriſhmen,the t even ani. 


22 there is one more, 


The wives and daughters of almoſt 


„ ads a. 


— 2. =» 9 
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maſſacre is nothing compared to the exerciſe of 


the democratic laws of France; but I will aſ⸗ 


them to produce me, if they can, an inſtance of 
ſuch conſummate tyranny, in any government, 
or in any nation. L2ucen Mary of England, 
during a reign of five years, cauſed about 500 
innocent perſons to be put to death ; for this, 
poſterity has, and veryjuſtly too, branded her with 
the ſur-name of bloody. What ſur-name, then, 
ſhall be given to the aſſembly that cauſed more 


than that number to be executed in one day, at 


Lyons? The maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, an 
eyent that filled all Europe with conſternation, 
the infamy and horrors of which have been 


dwelt on by ſo many eloquent writers of all reli- 
gions, and that has held Charles the IX. up to 
the execration of ages, dwindles into child's 


play, when compared to the preſent murder- 
ous revolution, which a late writer in France 


emphatically calls © a St. Bartholomew of five 


„years.“ “ According to Mons. Baſſuet, there 
were about 30,000 perſons murdered, in all 


* Charles IX, bigotted and bloody minded 2s he was, 


durſt not attempt that tone of tyranny which bas been aſ- 
ſumed by the National Convention ; there was fome ho- 


nour among the Frenchmen ef thoſe diys. Ihe 


 governcr of Bayne having received the order for the maſ- 


facre of the Proteſtants of that city, wrote to tre King 2 
«« Sire, I have found in your city of Bay ume none but loy- 
« al ſubjects, and not a ſingle eut- throat.“ At Lyons, 


the common hangman being ordered to enter a priſon, anl 
diſpatch two or three proteſtants: No, ſaid he, lam 


* al executioner, but 9 murderer,” Let any man pro- 


duce me, if he can, a ſingle inſtance of this kind among 


the republican French: let him tell me when a demucrot 
has been know a to refuſe to ſhed blood. The common 
nangman at Lyons, when France was a monarchy, enter 
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France, in the maſſacre of St. Bartholomew; 
there has been more than that number 
murdered in the ſingle city of Lyons and its 
neighbourhood ; at Nantz there have been 


27,000; at Paris, 150,000; in La Vendee, 


309,000. In ſhort, it appears that there have 


deen too millions of perſons murdered in France, 
fince it has called itſelf a republic, among 


whom are reckoned two hundred and fifty thou- 


and women, two hundred and thirty thouſand 


children (befides thoſe murdered in the womb,) 
and twenty four thouſand Chriſtian Priefts l 
And is there, can there be, a faction in 


America, ſo cruel, ſo bloody minded, as to 
wiſh to ſee theſe ſcenes repeated in their own, 
or any other country ? If there be, Great God! 
do thou mete to them, ten fold, the meaſure 
they would mere to others; afflict on them ev- 
ery curſe of which human nature is ſuſceptible; 
hurl on them thy reddeſt thunderbolts ; ſweep 


the fanguinary race from the face of the crea- 
tion! 


taineda higher ſenſe of honour than has yet been expreſſed 


by anymember of the National Convention. 


* 'This computation 18 i from les deta'ls des creaute: 
des Jacolins, lately * at Paris. 


DEMOCRATIC 
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DEMOCRATIC MEMOIRES, 


OR AN ACCOUNT oF SOME RECENT FEATS 
| PERFORMED BY THE FRENCHIFIED CITIZENS 


OP THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


IF ſuch, then, are the principles of thoſe ; 
men, called democrats, ought not every good 


man in this country to be very cautious how 


2 gives them the leaſt countenance ? Ought 
bs not to follow them in all their actions with 
an attentive eye, and let ſlip no opportunity of 
expoſing their ambitious and deſtructive de- 


| ſigns? For my part, I by no means deſire to 
aſſume the dubious name of patriot, what I am 
doing, I conceive to be my duty; which con- 
ſideration, as it will juſtity the undertaking, 
| will in fome meafure apologiſe for the want of 
| abilities that may appear in | the execution, 


Upon aview of the horrible revolution that at 
preſent agitates the world, e perceive that, though 


the grand object of che democrats has been 
every where the ſame, yet their pretended mo— 


tives have varied with their ſituation, In 


| America, where the Federal Conſtitution had 


juſt been put in movement, and had begun to 
extend | its benificent elletts, it was impoſſible 
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to talk of reformation ; at leaſt it was impoſlible 


to make the people believe that it was neceſſary. 


The well known wiſdom and integrity and the 
eminent ſervices of the Preſident had engraven 
iuch an indelible attachment for his | perſon on 


the hearts of Americans, that his reputation, 


or his meaſurcs, could be touched but with a 
very delicatehand. A plan of indirect operations 
was therciore fixed upon; and it muſt be allow- 


ed, that, by the help of a foreign agent, it 


was not badly e The outlines of this 
plan were, to extol to the ſkies every act of the 
boxing legiſlators of France; to dazzle 7ho/e 
who have nothing with the ſublime ſyſtem of 
* equality ;*” 
the reſemblance between this government and 
that of Great Britain ; to condemn the Britiſh 
laws (and conſequently, our own at the ſame 


time) as ariſtoc:atic,andfrom thenceto inſinuate 


that * ſomething yet remained to be done ;* and, fi 
nally, to throw a veil over the inſults and inju- 
rleg ae e from France, repreſent all the ac- 
tions of Great Britain in the moſt odious light, 
plunge us into a war with the latter, put us 


under the tutelage of the former, and recall the 
glorious times of violence and plunder. Thanks 


to an energetic government; thanks to the 
fleady conduct of the executive power, this 

\bominable plan has been diſconcerted ; the 
1 | has been broken; but it is neverthele!s 
prudent to purſue the ſcattered remains, draw 


them from their cabaling aſſemblies, and ſtretch 


them on the rack of public contempt. 
For the advancement of the patriotic plan 


2G mentioned, nothing could be more con- 


to ranks occaſional reflections on 


— Co © my av 2 


1 


venient than the aſſiſtance of thoſe Britiſh cmi- 
grants, who for want of ſenſe, want of princi- 
ple, or want of victuals, were read to fell them- 
ſelves to work evil. The reader has ſeen * to 
what advantage they turned the apoſtate paw of 
a mountaineer from Scotland, and he cannot 
bu: have obſerved what a conſiderable part theſe 
perſecuted emigrants have borne in all the vio- 
lent abuſe that has been poured out againſt the 
Federal government for two years paſt. + They 
are a ſet of under devils, as neceſſary to their 


chiefs as Wachum to Sidrophel, or Belzebub to 


Lucifer, 

If men are to be judged of by the FE jendſhips 
they form, what muſt we think of our demo- 
crats, when we hear them lighing for their 
friends, © the illuſtrious citizens, ſent to Botany 
Bay?“ Never, I am ſure, did Leander make 
louder lamentations for his love, than they ſor 
their virtuous Muir. - It is to be regretted that 
they poitels the whining part only of Leander's 
chars der : how happy ſhould we be, it they 
would but ruſh into the ſea as he did into the 


a4 2 


Helleſpont! However, if the treaty with Great 


Wo 


Hritain ſhould bring us an inch of territory in 


New Holland (at! ang t that would prove the pro- 
* See the firſt part of tha Bone 10 Craw, | 


+ Nat to go far back for an example, let the Pe: 1 conſult 


the Philadelphia Gazette of 16th N lay, 1795, and be will 


there find a piece intended to {tir up the lower orders of 


the people of this city to oppoſe the meaſures of the corpo- 


ration; let him compare this piece with the zutrod uten to 
the Plitical Propreſs of Britain, and he will eaſily per- 
cgve tl that they are > bot! 1 fron! the ſame ſ9r2790 hand. 


4 


+1Gdential care of government), ſome of them 
may yet meet their long loſt friend, without att 
ing the part of deſpairing lovers. 

A company of our countrymen (who un- 
doubtedly do us a great deal of honour), aſſem- 
bled ſome time ago to paſs compliments on their 
own patriotiſm and bravery, thought it but juſt 
to do the fame by their friends all over the world, 
aud particularly to the Botany Bay convite, 
“ the French ſans culolies, and the Governor of 
& the ftaie of Tame Heavens defend 

us! What a group! You will hardly imagine 
reader, that our good Governor was preſent, 
and bore all this as patiently as a lamb. Mind 
me, I do not ſay that he was preſent, but that 
Ewas informed fo by the Philadelphia Gazette. 


Indeed no one can belicve it; it is ablolutely 


impoſſible that he ſhould fit quietly, and hear 
himſelf clubbed with convicts and common ſtah- 
bers, and even a/ſiſt in ſinging his own victories, 
like Alexander the great among his paraſitical 
peers. 


* Sooth'd with the ſound, the grew VAin, 
* Fought all his battles o'er again 

And thrice be routed all his foes, 

Au thrice he flew the lain.“ 


No, no; what muſt A 8 think if he 


were to hear it ſaid that his Fxcellency was ſeen 
boozing i in a beer-houſe * with a quad of ſer- 


t is an honour to the French Nation, that „among all 
their vices, the beaſtly one of getting drunk is not to ben num- 
bered. I with thoſe amonꝑ us, who have the laudable am- 
hition of being thought their baſtards, would imitate them 
in this reſpect, ratner than in dancing after them ronnd 


tt 
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jeants and corporals, and drinking like fury to 
a cargo of convicts? What muſt a foreigner 
think if he were to hear a governor of a State, 
one day recommending to the legiſlature, in the 


moſt preſſing manner, to ſoften the penal code, 
and the next drinking to the criminals of other 


nations? Would he not naturally conclude that 
but ſtop ; the concluſion is ſo evident, 
that I will not inſult the penetration of | the read- 


er by giving it a place here. 
No, no; I will never believe, that our wiſe 
and good and prudent and ſober Governor was 


ever ſeen in ſuch company. Slander, ſhut up 
thy infamous jaws, I will not hear thee ! 


One company of theſe amateurs of convicts 
ſeemed to me extremely reaſonable. * The 
e illuſtrious citizens ſent to Botany Bay,” ay 


3 they; © may they regenerate that unh 


* country.” —Let it no longer be laid, that 1 
never approve of democratic toaſts ( beg their 
pardon, the one before us is called a ſentiment ) 
for I do moſt heartily approve of this. Perhaps 


there never was a 2 that ſtood more in need 


of regeneration. Let them, in the name of 


goodneſs, have a little revolution among them 


ſelves; no harm whatever can come of it, and 


much good may, if they have any citizen among 
them ingenious enough to make a guilliotine. 


In caſe of a change of this kind, the New- 


Hollanders would have a conſiderable advantage 
over the poor French; for, being already as 


the altar of liberty. They ſhould recollect that, ſpewing 


out drunken toaſts is a cuſtom purely Engliſh. 


L 18 


infamous as it is poſſible for the devil to make 
them, they will ſtand in no need of a national E 1s 
fewbly to enlighten them by degrees, or of a | the 
convention to put the finiſhing ſtroke to ther WM An 
education. Citizen Muir and his colleagues 
might ſet the fbeep-ftealing legiſlation agoing 
without any kind of ceremony. A republic one 
indivifible, and founded upon the broad baſis of 
equality, would be more likely to acquire ſta- 
bility at Botany Bay than in any other State in 
the world; becauſe the nimble fingers of the 
citizens would neceſſarily keep up a continual 
ſhifting of property and ſo prevent that uncon- 
ſcionable hording which is the firſt FOUNdRton. 
of ariſtocracy. 


There hnaves, in vpe, ſyſtems bold, 
cc More Fabolous tiian Greeks of old, 
„ Shall cric garland, ſhed , 
Pevoid of virtue, wealth or fame, 
«« Peeree a more thawn Spartan name 
+ Tottoſe who thrives were bred,” 


6 Th ere enterpriſe ſhail never roam, 
*. But idleneſs, benum'd at home, 

e ee know nor ſhip nor tailor ; 
„There all ſhall walk with naked breech, 
« And all the poor and who'll b> rich?) 

« Fave Nature for their taylor. 


4 There it ſhall be ca ach patrict' lot 


To Pay 719 Fax for farm or cot, Ls | 
Rut in aMorts of weather, re 40 

« Like Indians wand' ring up and down, ihe to 
Fach night at duſk [crotch out a town ate { 
« To ſnore and ſt ink together,” Felloy 
the te 


Happy ſtate ? Would to heaven every demo- | did n. 
crat in the univerſe were there! . ſolici. 


eme? 


went to France for. — No, you cannot. 
reader, to endeavour 70 perſuade the Convention to "hard 
| the life of Louis XVI ! Oh, dear! Oh, dear! Compaſſion- 
| ate foul ! And who ſent him, do you think ? Thoſs very 
| fellows that wanted to fee George head in a baſker ! Oh, 

| the tender hearted chickens! It was a pity the Convention 
Aid not pay as much attention to citizen Muir's ſoftening 


4 ] 


Difagreeable company as theſe convias and 


their admirers are, I cannot quit them without 


another obſervation or two. 

Their crime was, attempting to overturn the 
government of their country. This they deni- 
ed (before the courts of juſtice), but who will 


believe them? Muir and his aſſociates were 


tried and found guilty according to the ordina- 
ry forms of law ; and let it be remembered too, 
that it was in Scotland they were found guilty, 
a country in which the people are more moral, 
more conſcientious, and more ſerupulous with 
reſpect to oaths, than in any other in the world. 


| But, let us judge 2 little for ourſelves. Maui 


was in France long after thg beginning of the 
war; * he was careſſed by the national conven- 
tion, and ſuffered to remain in liberty, and even 
to return to England, while the reſt of the En- 
gliſn, men, women, and children, were thrown 


into priſon; and after his condemnation, a 
| French veſſel was itationed at fea to reſcue him 
from the hands of juſtice. How came the con- 
| vention to ſhow ſo much anxiety about an in- 
| dividual of a nation which (if they ſhould live 
long enough) they are determined to annihilate? 
| Maſter Rowan allo eſcaped to France. Why to 


* Imagine, reader, if you can, what tis reformer 
It was, dear 


| flicitations as they did to my per ſor, 
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France ; where as a friend to his country he could 
expect nothing but a dungeon? It appears that 
be was, at firſt, taken into cuſtody : but, as 
ſoon as he produced his bevet of infamy (I mean 
his certificate from his ſociety), he received the 
fraternal hug of all the cut-throats in Paris. 
lk we could for a moment ſuppole theſe con- 
vic ts innocent, we ſhould place the democrats 
in this country in 3 more ridiculous ſituation 
thin ever. For, if they were innocent, they 
were yet good royalilts, while the eee ad- 
mire them for their being true republicans The 
ſtupid inconſiſtency of theſe clubs has long been 
notorious, but in no one inſtance has it appear- 
ed in a ſtronger light than in the preſent. They 
howl over the convicts as innocent ſufferers, 
while they applaud them for the crime for 
which they have ſuffered. 4 

do not know whether there were any of the 
United Iriſhmen, or their retainers, at the laſt 
St. Patrick's feaſt, in this city; but I know they 
that drank to the memory of © Brutus and Frank- 
* lin (a pretty couple), to the Society of United 
* Iriſhmen, to the French, and to their ſpeedy 
& arrival in Ireland. Aſter this, I think, it 
would becruel to doubt of the patriotiſm of the 
United Iriſhmen, and their e to the 
Britiſu Ccaſtiturion. 

In theſe. toaſting times it would have been 
ſomething wonderful if the ſans culottes in A- 
merica had neglected to celebrate the taking of 


* Reader, yon will pete to obſerve that there were but a 
ow WE act preſent at this feaſt. I believe, that the great- 
er pert cf the Iriſh inhabitants of this city, deteſt the pio 
cee din os of tic United Ir:thmen as much as you and ] de 
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Amſterdam by their brethren in France. I 
believe from my ſoul there has been more can- 


nons fired here in tke celebration of this con- 


queſt than the French fired in atchieving it. I 
think I have counted twenty two graud civic 
feſtivals, fifty one of an inferior order, and one 
hundred and ninety three public dinners; at all 
which, I imagine, there might be nearly thirty 
thouſand people ; and, as twenty thouſand of 
them, or thereabouts, mult have been married 
men, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe that eighteen 
or nineteen thouſand women with their chil- 
dren were at home wanting bread, while their 
huſbands were getting drunk at a civic feaſt, _ 

There is in general ſuch a ſameneis in thoſe 
feaſts that it would be but tiring the reader to 
deſcribe them; and it would, beſides, be anti- 
cipating what I intend to treat more at large, 
as ſoon as my materials for the purpoſe are col- 
lected.“ The grand civic feſtival at Reading 


* This work, which is to be entitled the ng cuiiie, 
vade inecuiu, is to contain an account of all the civic feſſ i- 
vals, patriotic dinners, toaſts, fraternal hu gs, ſpeech os 
and replies, (ſome in broken French and ſome in broken 
Eagliſh,) tears ſhed when the democrats have been crying 
drunk, benedictions on the French and execrations on the 
Englifh; together with a full and true account of the Duke 
of York's being ſent to Paris in an iron cage ; of the king 
of Sardinia and his two ſons being put into the ſame pri: 
on with the Dauphin, -and of the” fiiteen deſcents that the 
fans culottes having made in England, with the ext num 
ber of men, women, and children they have devoured 
each time. This valuable work is to be comprized in one 
quarto volume, to be decorated with an elegant frontiſ⸗ : 


| piece (by an American artiſt) repr eſenting Le Cendre drul;. 


bing Leonard? Bourdon, aud Co. in the National Cor: ention, 
on the 7th of March, 1795. 


L 52 J 
(Maſſachuſetts,) however, deſerves a particu- 
lar mention, as it approaches nearer to a real 
French civic feaſt than any* thing 1 have yet 
heard of in this country. 1 
«The day was uſhered in by theringing of the 
ce bells, and a falute of 15 diſcharges from a 


& field piece. The American flag waved in 


© the wind and the flag of France over the 


& Britiſh in inverted order.“ At noon a large 


number of „ re/pefable citizens aſſembled at ci- 
ce tizen Rayner's, and partook of an elegant 
entertain ment—after dinner Capt. Emerſon's 
military company in uniform, aſſembled, and 
& eſcorted the citizens to the-(grog-ſhop, I 
„ ſuppoſe, you think ?) to the meeting houſe ! / 


© wherean addreſs, pertinent to the occaſion, _ 
< was delivered by the Reverend citizenPrentiſs, 


and united prayers and praiſes wereoffered to 
«© God, and ſeveral hymns and anthems were 


well ſung ; after which, they returned in pro- 
« ceihion to citizen Rayner's, when three farm- 


“ ers with their frocks and utenſils, and with 
* a tree on their ſhoulders, were eſcorted b 

e the military company, formed in a hollow 
& ſquare, to the common, where the tree was 
% planted in form, as an emblem of freedom, 


and the Marſellois hymn was ſung by a choir 


As the whole is to be a collection from the Philade1f/ ia 

| Gazette and the Aurera, IL intend publiſhing it by ſubſcription 

according to the laudable example of citizenStephens,and I 
do hereby forbid all perſons to publiſh the ſaid work, as ! 
hve taken meaſures for ſecuring the copy- right. | 


* 414 yt, thoſe unreaſonable dogs, the Engliſh, pre- 


tend that our neutrality is not ſincere? 


0-1 


c within a circle round the tree. Major Bond- 


„ man (you know what ſort of captains and 
«© majors theſe are, reader?) by requeſt, ſu- 
« perintended the bulineſs of the day, and di- 


& rected the mancœuvres.“ 


Theſe man@uvres were very curious to be ſure, 


particularly that of the Reverend citizen Prentiſs, 


putting up a long ſnufting prayer for the ſuc- 
ceſſes of the French atheiſts | A pretty miniſter, 
truely ! There was nothing wanted to complete 


this feaſt but to burn the bible, and maſſacre 
the honeſt inhabitants of the town.—And are 
theſe the children of thoſe men who fled from 
their native country to a deſert, rather than 
deviate from what they coticeivel to be the true 
principles of the goſpel ? Are they ſuch men as 
Prentiſs to whom the people of Maſſachuſetts 
commit the education of their children and 
and the care of their own ſouls ? God forgive me 
if J go too far, but I think I would ſooner com- 


mit my ſou! to the care of the devil. 


Nor was the Reverend citizen Prentiſs the only 


one who took upon him to mock heaven with 
thankſgivings for the ſucceſſes of the Frenchſaus 


culottes. From Boſton they write: „It was high- 


** Iy plealing to republicans to hear ſome of our 


„ clergy yeſterday returning thanks to the Su- 


c preme Being for the ſucceſſes of the good Sans 
* Culottes,” —Yes, reader, ſome of the clergy 
of Boſton put up thankſgivings for what they 


imagined to be the ſucceſses of a ſet of impious 


wretches, who have in the moit ſolemn manner 
aboliſhed the religion theſe very clergym<n projeys, 
who have declared chriſtianity to be a farce, and 
its founder an infamous impoſtor, and who have 


E 


repreſented the doctrine of the immortality of 


the ſoul as a mere cheat, contrived by artful 
prieſts to enilave mankind. There is but too 
much reaſon o tear that many of thoſe whoſe 
duty it is to ſtand on the watch tower, whoſe 
duty it is to reſiſt this pernicious doctrine, are 
among the firſt to eſpouſe it; but let the cler- 
gymen of Boſton remember, 


e That thoſe whoſe impious hands are join'd 
Prom Heav'n the thunderbelt to wreſt, 

« Shall, when their crimes are finiſhed, find, 
That death is not et:rwal reſi.” 


But, they tell us, that! it is becauſe the French 


are true republicans, that we ought to applaud 
them. What a ſarcaſm on republicaniſm! As 


if fire and ſword, priſons and ſcaffolds, the de- 


ſtruction of cities, the abolition of all religious 


Worship, the inculcarion of a doctrine which 
leads to every crime, ſtifles remorſe, and pre- 
vents a return to juſtice and humanity, were 


the characteriſtics of a true republic. If it 
be ſo, we ought to bluth to call ourſelves repub- 
licans. 

Thoſe profound dateien who, for our ſins, 
conduct the newſpapers of this country,“ ſwore 
by all that was good, that as ſoon as Amſter- 
dam was taken, Great Britain would become a 
prey to the Carmagnoles, 
juſt yet; but it will be ſo very ſoon, now; for 


a « bridge of boats” is getting ready to carry | 


them over. Have n only a few weeks 


* Thoſe who are not meant here, know that they are 
mot meant, and therefore no apology is neceſſary. 


Is it ſo no, not 
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longer, and there will be no ſuch place as Eng- 
land in the world. My good countrymen, be 
no longer the ſport of theſe ſons of ink. They 
lie, good folks; upon my foul they tell you 
lies. I foretold, Jong enough ago, that the 
Engl iſn would rejoice at the over running of 
Lolland, and if they do not rejoice at it, their 
benevolent compaſſion for the Dutch muſt have 
got the better of their intereſt ; for, if there 
ever was an event that tended to the agrandife- 
ment of Great Britain, to concenter in her the 
commerce and riches of all Europe, it certain- 
ly is this. There has been a ſort of diviſion 
in the buſineſs ; the French have got the Dutch- 
men, and the Engliſh have got their 1 and 
I believe few ſenſible people will heſitate to al. 
low that the latter is the beſt half, | 
When people blame our civic feaſt Citizens 
for rejoicing on account of the triumphs of 
France over Spain and Holland, and recall to 
their minds that theſe two nations were amopg 
our beſt friends laſt war, they ſhould recoilec: 
that theſe our impartial and neutral citizens, do 
not wiſh ill to Spain and Holland except as it 
may tend to injure Great Britain, and that they 
would perhaps be as much againſt the French as 
they are for them, if they were at war with 
any other power. Their wiſhes, . as 
is frequently the caſe among mortals, when ac- 
eompliſhed, tend not to the object they have in 
view. What is it to Engliſhmen whether the 
Dutch ſniggarſnec the French, or the French 
guilliotine the Dutch? whether the Spaniards 
poignard, or are poignarded. What is it to 
Engliſhmen whether their enemies periſh on 1 the 
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ſcaflold, or in the ſield, or whether they die 
with hunger Ss Vengeance cry they, ven- 
& geance on our foes ! whether at Paris, Mad- 
„ rid, or Amiterdam !” And, indeed, ſuch is 
the ſituation of things at preſent, that, were it 
not well known that our revolution was the 
finelt thing that ever happened for mankind in 
general; were it not well known that the brave 
| wa generous nations that aſſiſted us, were actuated 
the pureſt and moſt difintereſted motives, one 
A be almoſt tempted to fear that heaven 
had yielded to the vindictive prayer of the En- 
glith. I do not pretend to fay that vengeance 
15 as ſweet to our ci devant King as it is to ſome 
of us; bur, if it be, what a luxury muſt it be 
to him to ſee the family of Bourbon ruined, 
root and branch, deſpiſed, ſpit upon, and trod: 
den underfoot ? To ſee the baffled French nobi- 
Iity, fallen a ſacrifice to the mania reformatio that 
they caught during the American war, wander- 
ing like va gabonds, or pining in dungeons ! ? 
to ſee them receiving alms from his own ſub- 
jects, or, which 1s ſtill worſe, to ſee them, the 
very men who ſerved with ſo muchhhonour under 
the American flag, the very men who led forth 
his army captive from York Town, to ſee them 
(oh! liberty, well mayeſt thou hide thy pretty 
face) to fee them-———cringing to his 
Tſecretarie?, and requeſting the honour of ſervin 
under the royal ſtandard of Great Britain! And 
what a more than luxury mult it be to him to 
fee Mynheer Van Stink the Stadtholder throw- 
ing himſelf and his children upon his gene- 
roſity ; aſking bread to eat, and a hole to thruſt 
his he id into ? I do not pretend to ſay, 1 i repe at 


E 


it, that the king of England is as revengeful as 
ſome of us; neither do I pretend that he has 
the ſame right to be ſo; for there are certain 
privileges that are the birth right of the ſons 
of liberty and equality, and which can never 
be extended to deſpots and their ſatellites ; 
but, I will venture to ſay, that, if ſome among 
us (mind, I do not fay all) were in his place at 
this moment, they would think themſelves the 
happieſt creatures in the world. 

There is ſomething unaccountable to me in 
the reports concerning the taking of Holland. 
It is a conquęſt, and yet the poor Dutch, are made 
free and independent by it. The people every 
| where received the French with pen arms, and 
| yet theſe latter have ſhown infinite bravery, and 
gained everlaſting £/ory by the victory. Before 
| the French entered Holland, the people were 
| ſtarving, but as ſoon as the French arrived, the 
| orannaries became full of corn, which was to be 
| ſent off immediately, to feed the gaunt fans-cu- 

lottes in France, and / ſpread plenty over Hol- 
land. "The Dutch fleet 1s, in one page of our 
newſpapers, added to the French navy, to light 

Lord Howe in the channel, and in another, it 
is drawn up in line of battle, by itſelf, to 
fight a ſquadron in the North Sea. How can 
this be, you bare-a—d politicans ? How can 
all this be, I ſay? 

Yes, the Dutch are free, to be ſure; - and as 
happy as the days are long. The fans culotte 
general does not command the ſei diſant * ſtates 


* It ie not 1 8 a word or two of this ſort 
now and then; it is a beginning to the abolition of the 
Engl:fh language. | _ 
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general; he invites them only. My reader wil! 
recollect, though, that the citizens of France 
were invited to give up all their gold and ſilver. 
{© Invitations from ſuperiors,“ ſays Fielding, 
„ favour very ſtrongly of commands.” 80 
Maſter Pichegru, with a hord of a hundred 
and fifty thouland barbarians at his heels, in- 
vites the regenerated Dutch aſſembly to give 
him a © few millions ;?' to require the mhabi- 
tants to make but © frugal meals; to take a 
few aſſignats in place of money ;” or he invites 
them to - 


of Pichegru and that of Totila, king of the 
Goths. When this laſt entered Naples, he 
Feed a guard over the inhabitants to prevent 


them from over-eating themſelves, while he 


crainmed his hord for another expedition. But 


in ſome reſpeQs the ancient was far leſs terrible 


than the modern barbarian ; he never put to 
death a ſingle prieſt, never robbed a church, 
nor was guilty of any kind of ſacrilege. It is 
even ſaid that, when he came to the convent of 
St. Benedict, he heard the old man with pa— 


tience, and from that time forward became 


more humane. How amiable do the Goths ap- 

Pear, when compared to the modern French ! 
Some of the democratic tribe have cried 

aloud againſt me, for ſpeaking of the Dutch 


and French des the names of Nick Freg and 


the Babboon; but let them remember, that 


while they talk about John Bull, I muſt, and 


will, be permitted to keep up che allegory," 


| * The reader has ſeen the all-gory, 1 allude to, in 
Sv ſus w 'orks, 


France and the guilliotine. There 
is an infinite reſemblance between the conduct 
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Ny * 


particularly at a time when it is become more 


a 


ſtrikingly apropos than ever. Jupiter, ſay 


the fable, © ſent the frogs a log of wood“ bs 


reign over them ; but a bull being * let looſe in 


<« the paſture, and having trod the guts of a 


few of them out, they ſet up a terrible outcry 


& agalſt the ſtupidity and negligence of king log. 


by Jupiter, tired at laſt with their everlaſting 


e croakings, and determined to puniſh them for 


« their ingratitude to his annointed log, ſent 


them a huge Babboon that gobbled them up 


« by hundreds at a meal.“ 


Patriot Paine, the heathen philoſopher, has 
obſerved, that republics never marry) + "There 
is more humour than truth in this ob! ervation : 


for, though one would imagine, that the name 


of fifter that they give to each other, would be 
an inſuperable bar to ſuch an union, yet experi- 
ence proves the contrary; for the French re- 


public does not only marry, but is guilty of 
poligamy. She has already eſpouſed the repub- 
lic of Batavia (commonly called Holland,) and 
the poor little Geneva, and ſhe is now {wag- 
gering about like a great Jack Wh 


* The Statholder is well repreſented by: a log. 


+T muſt not leave the heathen in paſſeſſion of this re- 
mark; he ſtole it from Sterne, and be ſtole it from Ai 
de Pompadour, and ſhe ſtole it, perhaps, from Lonis, XV. 


Nv Let any man ad the ravelations, and ſee if France 18 


not the real whore of Babylon. 


I ſaw a woman fit upon a beaſt (the convention), full 
« of names of blaſphemy. She had a cup in ber wand Js 
a "of abgminatinns.—She was drunk with the blood of the ar. 
i yrs of Tefus, Her judgment ſhall come in an hour ; her 
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'2 couple of under punks at her heels. She 
wanted to make love to the cheek of John Bull; 
but John, beaſt as he is, had too much grace 
to be ſeduced by her. No,” ſaid John, 
<«« you heatheniſh canibal, T will not touch you; 
you reek with blood ; get from my fight 
% you ſtabbing ſtrumpet!” John was half 
right; for ſhe is indeed a cruel ſpouſe ; ſome- 
thing like the brazen image, formerly made 
_ uſe of in Hungary, that cracked the bones, and 


ſque ezed out the blood and guts of thoſe who 
were condemned to its embraces. 


How happy were we in eſcaping a marriage 
With a termagent like this! we were, indeed 
within an inch of it. Briſſot and his crew ſent 
out one c, their citizens (who had been em- 

ployed with fo much ſucceſs in negoclating the 
marriage with Geneva,“) to marry us by proxy, 
and the democrats were den to ſing, 


40 e her gold, ſilver, precious ſtones, N Wine, 
« of, and fine flower, wheat, $:aſts and ſheep, and horſes, 
cc ai chericts and ſaves, —AN things which are dainty and 
8 goodly (hall de part from her. — The merchants ſhall 5 
ce alas! that great city that was clothed in ue linnen, aud 
ec purple and decked with gold, is come to nought. And no 
40 craft mn, of whatſoever craft, ſhall be found any more 
c in her; ard the ſound of a mill. [love ſhalt be heard no 
% more in her; and the light of a candle ſhall ſhine no more 
ce in her, and the voice of the bridegroom and bride ſhall he 
„heard no more in her.— And the /hip-maſtzr, and 21l 
the company in ſhips, ſhall ſtand aloof.” | 
Let no one, then, pretend that Rome is pointed o out by 
the ſcarlet whore”; It is France ſcarlet with blood, 


* Citizen Genet was a principle actor in bringing about 
the r2zyolution at Geneva. See the hiſtory of that revo!u- 


tion, publiſhed ately by J. En at Philadelphia. 
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come haſte to the we dding; when the Pre- 


ſident, who had not burnt his bible, ſaw that 


the laws of conſanguinity did not allow of a 


marriage between two ſiſters, and therefore, 
like a good old father of his country, he pe 


8 


remptorily forbade the bans. Heavens bleſs 
him for it! if he had not done this, we might 
ng ago have ſeen the citizen inviting the Con- 


grels, as Pichegru does the Dutch aflembly, to 
ſend him five hundred oxen tor breakfaſt.— 
He had already begun to icamper about our 
ſtreets with his ſans culotte dragoons (among 
whom, be it remembered, ſome of our demo- 
crats were bale enough to enroll themſelves), 
and he would, by this time, perhaps, have or- 


dered us, and not without reaion, to call Phila- 


delphia, commune affranchiz. Sn, 
The Convention, finding, t that we were not 


to be won by this Dori Kind of courtſhip, be- 
gan to ſend us billets-doux to footh us into com- 
pliance. Among theſe, that which invites us 


to change our weights and meaſures is remarka- 
ble enough to merit a particular notice. A ct- 
tizen ſomebody had been ſent to meaſure the 


terreſtrial arc contained between Dunkirk and 
Barcelona, from which operation it appeared the 
<o02 ought (at the invitation of the Trench) to 
divide our pound into ten ounces our gallon into 
ten quarts, our day into ten hour, our quadrant. 


into a hundred degrees, & c. &c. &c. juſt like 


H udibras, 


For he by geometric ſcale 

Could take the ſize of pots of ale, 
And tell by fines aud tangents ſtrait, 
Whread und butter w -anted w. W 5 


| Gs | 

This communication was a ſort of a preſent 
by way of breaking the ice ; artful gallants be- 
gin with trifies ; a handkerchief, a ring, any 


bauble marked with the lover's name , paves the 
vay in affairs of love. If we hall ſet about ma- 


king the alterations, which we“ were invited to 


make, we jhould, undoubtedly, have been in- 
vited to de our year according to the deca- 
dery calender, aboliſh chrilcianity, and puniſh 
with death thoſe who mould have dared to wor- 
hip ©* the ci- devant Gd. 1 almoit wonder that 


theſe generous enlighieners of the world, theſe 
generous encouragers Gt the arts and ſciences. 


had: not ſent us, along with the models of weights 
and mealures, models of their lantern po/ts, and 


giilliotines. They talk about their nautical diſ- 


1 why had they not ſent us, then, a mo- 
del of their drowning boats, by which c fty wo- 
men aud children were ſent to the botom at a 
time? They might alſo have obliged us with an 


eſſay on the me thod of making bread, without 
taking the bran out of the flour; and how well 


pleaſed muſt the Congreſs have been with a trea- 
tie on legiflative boxing * But, as the French 
N all the honour of theſe Jifooveries: io, 


1 ſuppoſe, they mean to have all the profit too, 


nd God puniſh the villain that would wiſh 
0 rob them of 1t, I fay. | | 


The Convention; in this communication, re- 
ſemble Jack in the tals of a tub; ©* Flay, pull, 
5: tear all of,” ſay they, © let not a ſingle ſtitch 
& of thc livery On that d d rogue, John Bull, 


dee Dunlap's 5 gazette of g, May, 1795, for an account 


01 Pbrulzin 2 ee in the National Com vention. 
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% remain.“ The Congreſs, however have 

thought proper to imitate the hig matic good- 
nature of Brother Martin.“ Steady, Loys, 
* ſteady,” ſaid they one to another; © thoſe 
«© fellows, there, ale got keel „ and 
c they want to ſee us in the fame plicht. 8 
would have given a trifle to bave had a view of 
the Senators wher they received this cn-0unces- 
to-the-pound propoſal ; the gravity of a ſenator 
ſurpaſſes what I conceive of it, if they did not 
run a riſk of burſting their ſides. The notice 
they have taken of it, will, I hope, prevent like 
invitations for the fature.; ; and convince the 
French, that our Congreſs is not an aftembly 


«© Where gricks and quis Ae, in dull debates, 
P iſpute on maxim ms and weiphis, 

« Ard cut the land in [guares ; 
© Making king mob gulp 48 n the cheat, 
T Prey ſingling for feen cles the wheat, 
Dis Leave for the herd the fares,” 


I do not know whether the French are irri- 
tated at our /ang froid, or at our conſulting our 
intereſts with other nations, or how it is, but 
certainly they begin to ſhow their good will to 
us ina very odd manner. Their depredations 
on our commerce have already turpailed thoſe 
of the Lnghiſh. One captain writes: © I have 
been robbed h them,; they have broken open 
1 my trunks, and tos my all.” Another ſays ; 
they have called me a damned Anglo american, 
beat me, and thrown me into priſon.” 1 
other ſays: They have kept me here theſe 
four months; they do what they pleaſe with 
my cargo; and the lord } nous what Will becgims 
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"© of me.” Another petitions the ſans-culottes 
General, and ane with“ your petitioner 
* ſhall ever pray - And is this all? Do they 
now talk of theſe things with the humility of 
flaves ? No execrations.! Have they emptied 
their galls on the Encliſh? Is there not one 
curie, one poor ip: iteful curſe, left for the ſans- 


culottes? Ye G het | how men are ſometimes. 


ice and ſometimes fire! When the Engliſh took 
our . what patriot bolom did not burn 
with rage! There was nothing talked of but 
vengeance, war, and confiſcation. Where 18 
now all this“ republican ardour, where are 
all thoſe young men who“ burnt for an oppor- 
« tunity to defend the liberty, rights, and pro- 
e petty of their country ?” Where are all thoſe 
couragious caplaint, who entered into an alſoct- 
ation to oblige the government to deciare war ? 
Are they dead ? do they fleep? or are they 
gone with their chief Barney to fipht, like 
Swifles, for the French Convention? Laſt year 
about this time, nothing was to be heard but 
their malicious left handed complaints; a rough 
word ora wry look was thought funtcient to 


touze the whole Union to revenge the inſults 


they received on the high ſeas. They now ſeem 
as inſenſible to every inſult as the images at the 
head of their veſſels; ſubmit to their fate with 
chriſtian reſignation ; with © lord have mercy 
& upon us, 8 and, " your petitioners will ever 
C 0 pray ! [99 
If any one wants to be conv thced that the 
' democratic ovt-ery about the Britiſh depreda- 
tions was intended only to plunge us into «: 
and miſery, let him lock at their conduct at 
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the preſent moment. An envoy extraordinary 


was ſent to England to demand reſtitution, 


which has not only been grant eat but a leng- 
wiſhed-for commercial treat ty hasalio been nego- 
ciated, One would think, that this would iat- 
isfy all parties; one would think that this would 
even ſnut the mouths of the democrats; but, 


no; this is all wrong, and they are beginning 


to tear the treaty to pieces, before they know 


any thing about it; they have condemned the 


OY before they know any {ngle article of 
They were ee abuſing Mr. Pitt, be- 
aſs he kept aloof in the denne 's, and, now. 
he has complied, they ſay that no ſuch thing 
ſhould ever have been thought of.“ What,” ſays 
they, “make a treaty with Great Britain?“ — 
And why not, wiſeacres? Who would you 
make a treaty with, but thoſe with whom you 
trade? You are afraid of giving umbrage to 
France, eh? Is this language worthy an inde- 
pendent nation? What is France to us, that 
our deſtiny is to be linked to hers ? thai we are 
not to thrive becauſe ſhe is a b ankrupt ? the has 
no articles of utility to ſell us, nor will ſhe have 


wherewith to pay us for whai ſhe buys. Great 


Britain, on the contrary, is a rea dy. money cyl: 
tomer ; what ſhe turnifhes us is, in general, o 
the firſt neceſſity, for which ſhe gives US, Ke: 


des, a long credit; hundreds and thouſands 
of fortunes are made 5 this country upon the 


bare credit given by the mere hants of Grea: 


Britain. 
Think not, reader, whatever advantages we 
are about to derive fron the treaty with Great 
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Britain, that I with to ſee ſuch a 1 par- 
tiality ſhown for that nation, as has hitherto 
appeared for the French; ſuch meanneſſes may 
be overlooked in thoſe delpicable ſtates that are 
content to roll as the ſatellites of others, in a 
Batavia or a Geneva, but in us it never can.— 
No; let us forget that it is owing to Great Bri- 
tain that this country is not now an uninhabit- 
ed deſert ; that the land we poſſeſs was pur- 
chaſed from the aborigines with the money of an 
Engliſhman ; that his hands traced the ſtreets 
ON which we walk. Let us forget from wnon 
we are deſcended, and perſuade our children 
that we are the fons of the gods, or the acci- 
dental offspring of the elements; let us for- 
get the ſcalping knives of the French, to which 


we were thirty years expoſed ; but let us never 


forget, that we are not eee Let us 
never forget that Independence is our motto; 
that we have not ſhaken off the yoke of one 
ſovereign to put on that of ſeven hundred tyrants; 
that the inſtant a nation, whatever may be its 


internal laws and conſtitution, ſubmits to the 
tutelage of another, every individual belonging 


to it is a ſlave. 
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EXTRACT How the CRITICAL REVIEW. 


The novel before us. engages the attention ſtrongly, 


and intereſts the feelings very powerfally : the general {tyle 


of the whole, as well as the reflections, deſerve alſo com- 
mendations. The greater part of the work reſembles, in 
manner, the old Engliſh Baron, formed on the model vj 


the caſtle of Otranto. We have the ruined abbey, a ſup- 
poſed ghoſt, the ſkeleton of a man ſecretly murdered, with | 


all the horrid train of ima ges which ſcenes and ſuch c ircuim— 


ſtances may be ſuppoſed to produce, They are managed 


however, with {kill, and do not diſguſt with their impro— 


babllity: every thing is conſiſtent, and within the verge 
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EXTRACT from the CRITICAL REVIEW. 


of rational belief: the attention is uninterruptedly fixed 
till the veil is deſignedly withdrawn. One great mark of 
the author's talents is that the events are concealed with 
the utmoſt art, and even ſuſpicion ſometimes deſignedly miſ- 
leads, while inthe concluiton, every extraordinary appear- 
ance ſeems naturally to ariſe from cauſes not uncommon, 


The characters are varied with ſkill, and often dexteronſly 


contraſted. 


In the ſecond volume, the ſcenes ore changed, and we 
are led to the wild and more pictureſque ſcenes of Savoy. 
The deſcriptions are in this place often bcautiful, and 


ſeem to be drawn from perſonal examination. The family 


ot La Luc, the wortiy paſtor of Leloncourt, are deſcribed 


with equal feeling and elegance. 

If it may appear, that we have commended this nove] 
with an earneſt warmth, we can only ſay in apology for it, 
that we have copied our real ſentiments. The lady (who 
favoured the world with this production of her genius) 
is wholly unknown to us, and probably will ever continue 
ſo. We muſt however, conſider, The Romance of the Fo- 
reſt as one of the frit novels in this line of novel writing 


that we have ſeen. 
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A LITTLE 


PLAIN ENGLISH, 


_ ADDRESSED TO 
THF PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
| ON THE 
%%% 
NEGOCIATED WITH His BRITANNIC MAJZSTY, 
AND ON THE CONDUCT OF 
THE PRESIDENT 
RELATIVE THERETO; 
IN ANSWER TO 
« THE LETTERS OF FRANKLIN.” 
WITH A SUPPLEMENT 


CONTAINING AN ACCOUNT OF THE TURBULENT AN FAG= 
TIGUS PROCEEDINGS OF THE QPPOSERS OF 
THE TREATY, 


By PETER PORCUPINE. 


* An habitation giddy and unſure 

e Hath he who buildeth on the vulgar heart, 

% Oh thou fond Mary , with what loud applauſe 

« Didfſt thou beat heav'n with bleſſing Bolinbroke, 

« Before he was what thou wouldſt have him be? 

And now, being trimmed up in thine own deſires, 

« 'Thou beaſtly feeder, art ſo full of him, 

© That thou provok'it thyſelf to caſt him up.“ | 
. | Suk ESTEARE. 
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I Dare ſay, the reader has already 
concluded, that the author of Plain 


Engliſh can be no other than an En- 


giliſhman; and, I can aſſure him, the 
funtber he advances, the more will he 
be confirmed in his opinion. It would 
then, be uſeleſs to deny the fact. 


The Democrats have loaded me 


with every name which they imagine 


to be opprobrious, (but of which 1 am 


very proud) ſuch, for example, as 


Ariſtocrat, King'sman, Loyaliſt, Roya- 
liſt, Clergyman, Engliſhman, &c. it is, 
| therefore, no more than fair play for 
me to choole from amongſt them that 
which ſuits me beit. Engizfhman is the 


one I have preferred on the preſent oc- 


caſion; becaule, as an Ergliſhman, [ 
have not been obliged to declaim with 
enthuſiaſm on the inexhauſtibie riches, 
the generolity and humanity of the 


French Republicans; as an Engliſhman, 


I have not thought it neceſſary to my 


advancement, to varniſh over the follies 


and errors of a certain part of ſocic- 


Th 

ty, in theſe States; as an Engliſhman, I 
{hall be excuſed for not thinking my. 
ſelt upon a level with every patriot, e- 
very negro, and every democrat, that 
pleaſes io call me his fellow citizen; as 
an Engllhman, as a call of John Bull, 
I ſhall hope to be permitted, in ſhort, 1 
will be permitted, to bellow out the 
truth without diſguiſe. _ 

Methinks, I hear the reader exclaim: 


what! the conduct of General Waſhing ton, 
defended by an Engliſhman ! For ny 
part, I cannot ſee how 1t can be more 


Offenſive to a real American to hear the 


conduct of the Freſident defended by 


an Engliſhman, than to hear it condemn- 
ed by a Frenchman, If meddling be at 
allcommendable, it certainly is as much 
ſo in the former as in the latter caſe. 
But, the reader need not alarm himſelf. 


He will not be diſguſted with nauſeous 


panegyrics on GENERAL WASHING“O 


TON. I have not treated him as the 


 CrkawL.inG DEMAGOCUES oh this coun- 
try treat the ſovereign people. If the 
GENERY L's character or conduct ſtood 
in need of defence, it would not finda 


defender in me. In my anſwer to 
Franklin, on this ſubject, I have had the 


{ame object in view, that I have had in 


* 
view in every other ſentence I have yet 
publiſhed ; what that obe& is, I ſhall 
leave for the Tagacious democrats to 
find out. 
From the volumes, or rather bales, 
that have already appeared againſt the 
treaty, I have ſeleded the «Letters of 
Franklin,” not becauſe they are the 
worlt things that have been written on 


the ſubject, and, God knows, it is not 


becauſe they are the befl but becauſe 
they contain upon the whole, the fair- 
eſt ſample, I have yet tcen, of the OP1- 


nions and language ol the  oppolers of 


the treaty. 


I wall, with the reader 8 e cloſe 
this preface with an obſervation, which, 


though rather foreign to the ſubject 
before us, is nevertheleſs nearly enough 


connected with democratic affai airs to be 
worthy of a place. 


This very day, a twelve months; A= 
go, the bells of this City were ringing, 


the cannons firing, Tom the Tinker to- 


ping, hawling, and dancing d la canilale 
round the altar of La Liberté. and eve- 
ry blackguard in the City rolling drunk 
about the ſtreet, to celebrate that happy 


_ event the deſtrud ion of Louis XVI. To- . 


day there is none of all this: all is as ſtill 
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as death! What can this mean? Is pa- 


triotiſm upon the wane, even after the 


taking of Amſterdam and the death of 


the Dauphin? Surely my dream*a- 


bout the laſt year's fete civique cannot 


have interrupted any thing ? Can it 
be poſſible that conſcience has at laſt 


ſtruck Tom the Tinker 2 Was he afraid 


of ſeeing Old Milliam Penn in reality? 
Ohl could I but flatter myſelf that I 
had workeda reformation there ! Could 
I but hope, that I had ſcared Poor Tow 
into his ſenſes, I ſhould die in peace! 


* See the firſt part of the Jos to Gnaw. 


| Pw3LADELPHIA, Auguſt 16th 1795. 
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A EXTTLE 


PLAIN ENGLISH, 


ADDRESSED 


10 THE PEOPLE Of THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, 


1 RE AT V of amity, commerce, and 


navigation, with Great Britain, is a 


thing which has been ſo long and fo ardently 
deſired on your part, and ſo often ſolicited by 
your government, that one cannot help being 
aſtoniſhed that even the democratic, or French, 
Jaction ſhould have the temerity to raiſe a cry 
againſt it, now it is brought ſo near a 
_ concluſion. It is true, this perverſe faction 
is extremely contemptible, as to the property 
they poſſeſs, and the real weight they have 
in the community; ; and their diſſatisfaction, 
which is ſure to accompany every meaſure of 
the Federal Government, i is a pretty certain 


E 


fign of the general approbation of thoſe who 
may be properly called the people: but, it 


muſt be acknowledged at the ſame time, that 


they have for partizans almoſt the whole of 
that deſcription of perſons, who, among us 
royaliſts, are generally deſignated by the 
name of mob. Being an enemy to the ad- 
miniſtration, be it what it may, is always a 
ſufficient recommendation with theſe latter, 
and is looked upon as an ample compenſation 
for a loſt reputation or a want of talents. 


Thoſe who are ſimple enough to liſten to a 


demagogue, ſeldom care much about his mo-. 
ral character. With the rights of the citizens, 
their virtue, and their ſovereignty, eternally 
vibrating on his lips, he may, for ought they 
care, have a heart as black as Tartarus. If he 


writes, let him fill his pages with frothy de- 


clamation, and vaunting bombaſt, with the 


canting jargon of modern republicans, and it 


matters little what arrangement he makes uſe 
of. Ambiguity and confuſion are even an 
advantage to him, they are a labyrinth in 
| which he loſes the wretches whom he has 
enticed from their duty. In ſhort, his buſineſs 
is to awaken in his reader, jealouſy, envy, 


revenge, and every paſſion that can diſgrace 


the heart of man, to lull his gratitude, reaſon, 
and conſcience, afleep, and then let him 


looſe upon ſocicty. Such is the eloquence, 


and ſuch the object of Franklin. 


Far be it from me to pretend to a rivalſhip 
with this fawning mob orator; ; I would not 


for the world make one convert from his tat- 
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zered flock ; unenvied I leave him to the play- 
dits of his cajoled © fellow citizens, and the fra- 


« ternal hugs of your in/:diovs friends and allies, 


It is become a kind of eſtabliſhed cuſtom, 


even among thoſe who are the firm friends of 


your government, to yield to the prejudice of 


the populace, in paſſing eulogiums on the reign- 
ing powers in France; or, at leaſt, in obſerv- 


ing a cautious ſilence with reſpect to their in- 
ſidious, not to ſay hoſtile, conduct towards 
the United States. Theſe gentlemen have, un- 
doubtedly their reaſons for this; for my part, 


have none, and therefore I ſhall take the li- 
berty to ſay what, I am ſure ey muſt 


think on the ſubject, 


On all hands it is allowed, that the paraſite 
of a prince is a moſt deſpicable character; a 
popular paraſite muſt then be doubly deſpicable. 


It is poſſible for the ſupple courtier to find ſome- 


thing like an apology for his ſelf-humiliation 
one may be dazzled by the ſplendour of a 
crown, or blinded by the munificence of a 
friend and protector; but what muſt be the 
man (if, indeed, he be worthy of the name,) 


who can crawl to the dregs of mankind? Who 


can make a voluntary ſurrender of the ſuperionty _ 
with which nature has endowed him; who can 
facrifice truth, honour, juſtice, and even com- 
mon ſenſe, to the ſtunid ſtare and momentary 
huzza of the populace, of the populace whole | 


welfare affects him not, and whom, i in his | Cart, 
he deſpiſes! 5 
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The Letters of Franklin are a ſtring of philli- 
pics againſt Great Britain and the ale of 


the United States. They do not form a regular 


ſeries, in which the ſubject is treated in conti- 
nuation: the firſt ſeems to be the overflowings 
of paſſion bordering on inſanity, and each ſuc- 
ceeding one the fruit of a relapſe. To follow 
the author ſtep by ſtep through ſuch a jumble, 


would be to produce the ſame kind of diſguſt 


in you as I myſelf have experienced; 1 [hall 
therefore deviate from the order, or rather 


diſorder, which Franklin has found it conve- 


nient to employ, and endeavour to bring the 
ſubject before you in 2 leſs complicated point 
of view, 


The cenſure of Franklin has three principal | 


objects; ; the treating with Great Britain at all, 


the terms of the treaty, and the conduct of the 


Preſident relative to the negociation. 


I. He aſſerts, that to form a commercial 


treaty, with Great Britain is a ſtep, at once 
unneceflary, impolitic, dangerous and diſho- 
nourable. 

II. That, if forming a treaty with Great Bri- 


tain were conſiſtent with ſound policy, the 
terms of the preſent treaty are diſadvantage» 
- ous, humiliating and * to the United 5 


N States. | 


HI. That, fuppoling the terms of the treaty 
to be what every good American ought to ap- 
Prove, yet the conduct of the Preſident, rela- 
tive to the negociation and promulgation of it, 
has been highly improper, and even monarchi- 


cal, and, tor which, he delerves to be impeached. 
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If Franklin has made out any one of theſæ 


aſſertions, if he has proved, that to treat 


with Great Britain is unneceſſary, impolitic, 
dangerous and diſhonourable, that the terms 
of the preſent treaty are diſadvantageous, hu- 
miliating and diſgraceful, or that the Preſident 


has purſued a condutt in the negociation 
for which he deſerves to be impeached, you 
will all do well to join the remonttrating 


throng, that are now hunting the good Old 


General to his retreat at Mount Vernon ; but 
if he has proved none of theſe; if all that he N 
has ſaid on the ſubject be mere cavilling and 
abuſe, ſcolding, reviling, and execrating; if 
he be every where detected of miſrepreſentation, 
inconſiſtency, and flat contradiction; if, in 
ſhort it appears, that his ultimate object is to 
ſtir up the unwary to an indecent and even vi- 
olent oppoſition againſt the Federal Govern- 
ment, then, if you conſult your own intereſts, 


you will be upon your guard, and weigh well 
the conſequences, before you determine on ſuch 
an oppoſition, = 

I. Franklin aſſerts, that to form a commercial 


treaty with Great Britain is a ſtep, at once un— 
neceſſary, impolitic, dangerous, and diſhonourable. 
1. It is unneceſſary, becauſe“ commercial 
i treaties are an artificial means to obtain a natu- 
ral end. They are the fwathing bands of com, 


e Merce, that impede the free operations of nature.” 


This will not detain us long; it is one of thoſe 
chimerical notions that ſo well characterize the 
Pariſian ſchool. Nobody but a ſet of philoſo- 
phical politicians ever imagined the plan of 0- 


L 6-7 
pening all the ports in the world to all the vef- 
felsin the world, “of interweaving and con- 
* founding the intereſts of all nations, of form- 
e ing the inhabitants of the earth into one vaſt 


£ republic, of rendering the whole family of 
* mankind enlightened, free, and happy.” 


When this plan ſhall be put in execution with 
ſucceſs, I will allow that commercial treaties 
are unneceſſary, but till then, [ mull contend 


for the contrary. 


„ The two countries,” ſays Franklin, « if 


$6 neceflary i in their products to each other, will 
e ſeek an intercourſe.“ This is all I wanted him 


to admit, to prove that an exchange of com- 
modities between our countries is neceſſary; for 


that they have ſought an intercourſe with each 


other, and that they do now ſeek that inter- 


courſe more than ever, is moſt certain; ſo much 


ſo with reſpect to this country that about one 


half of her exports are now made to Great Bri- 


tain and her dominions. But ſays he, © this ex- 


change ought to be left to itſelf ; for the com- 


6 & merce of nations ought to be like the trade be- 
c tween individuals, who deal with thoſe who 
give them the beſt treatment and the beſt 


x65 bargains,” Il ſubſcribe to the juſtice of the 
latter part of this remark with all my heart: 


nothing could be more convenient for my pur- 
poſe; for if nations, like individuals, trade with | 
_ thoſe who treat them beſt, and give them the 
| beſt bargains, how much better treatment and 


better bargains mult you receive from Great 


Britain than from other nations, when you pur- | 
chaſe from her three times as much as from all 


11 


| the teſt of the world put together ? But, that 


this extenfive exchange, however neceſlary to 
both parties, ſhould be left to regulate itſelf, I 
cannot believe; for, keeping up the compar1- 


ſon, the commerce of nations being like the 


trade between individuals, it will ever be found 
I believe, that treaties are as neceſſary to a con- 


tinuance of good underſtanding in the former 


as written contracts are in the latter. 
An obſervation preſents itſelf here, which 


muſt not be omitted. Franklin objects to form- 
ing a treaty with Great Britain, becauſe, ſays 


he,“ She is famed for perfidy and double deal- 


ing, her polar ſtar is intereſt, artifice with her 
“is a ſubſtitute for nature, e &c.*” God 


knows if all this, and much more that he has 
ſaid, be true; but, if it be, I am ſure it makes 


ſtrongly for a treaty, in place of againſt one; 


for, proceeding ſtill upon his own compariſon, 


“ that commerce between nations is like trade 
between individuals,” certainly no individual 


would ever think of dealing to any amount, with 


a perſon famed for perfidy and double dealing, 
without binding him down by written articles. 


Out of this observation grows another of not 


leſs importance. Franklin has taken an infinite 
deal of pains to perſuade you that the Preſident 
ſhould have formed a treaty with France inſtead 
of Great Britain? Your commerce with 
France, even in the faireſt days of her proſperi- 
ty, never amounted to more than a fifth part of 
your commerce with Great Britain; and. if 
what Fran#lin ſays be true, France is the moſt 
magnanimous, generous, juſt, honourable, (bus 
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OT ty with Great Britain,“ and this is very 


J 

mane!) rich, and powerful nation upon the earth; 
and can you then want a written bargain with 
France, when a mere trifle is the object, and 
none with Great Britain, when half you have 
is at ſtake? Shall it be ſaid that you diſtruſt 
France, that honourable, that rich nation? that 
you bind her down with © hard biting laws, 4 
while you admit Great Britain, whoſe days,” 
Franklin aſſures you, © are numbered, to 2 
kind of family intercourſe, where the bands of 
_ affection are ſuppoſed to lupply the place of 
law? 

Franklin incautiouſly acknowledges; « that 

c you repeatedly ſolicited A commercial trea- 


true. The firſt queſtion put to Mr. Ham. 
mond, on his arrival here, was to know, if he 
was authorized to treat on that ſubject. This 
was alſo the oſtenfible object of Mr. Ma- 
diſon's famous reſolutions. © To force the 
nations of Europe, and particularly Great 
* Britain, to enter into commercial treaties 
8 « wich you ”, The words nations of Europe 
were ens changed for Great Britain. 
Theſe reſolutions were a long time and are 
Mill, a favourite theme of panegyric among 
the French Faction; all the democratic ſocieties 
in the union have paſſed reſolves in approba- 
bation of them; they have been toaſted at 
every patriotic dinner, every civic feaſt, and 
even our Franklin himſelf ſings forth their 
praiſes. How comes it then, that all theſe 
people now deprecate the idea of making a 
treaty with Great Britain? This will be no 
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lönger a ſecret, when Patriot Madl on's ; real 


object is known, and to know this you have 


only to compare his reſolutions with a paſſage 
in Citizen Genet's inſtructions. The fact is 


is, Patriot Madiſon had no ſuch thing a 1 
tteaty in view; nothing on earth was * 
from his wilhes. War Was his object; but 
this he could not propoſe in direct terms, and 

therefore, he propoſed ſuch reſtrictions cn the 

Britiſh commerce, as he was ſure, if adopted, 

would produce a war. He failed, and Great 

Britain, in conſenting to what he pretended 

was the object of his reſolutions, and the Pre- 
ſident and fonts in ratitying it, are now load- 

ed with the execrations of all his 5 
But what muſt be the Patriots remorſe? What 
will he be able to ſay againſt treating with _ 
a nation, whom he wiſhed to force fo 4 treaty. 

with you 5 
ET © Treaties are inpolitic, becauſe they lead to 
10 war: and conſequently a treaty with Great Bri- 


tain is exceptionable on that account. This is ano- 


ther idea borrowed from the legiſlators of your 
Siſter Republic, and ſurely it is not, for that rea. 
ſon, leſs whimſical. “ Treaties lead to war,” 
ſays Franklin, “ and war is the bane of republicart 
Treaties of alliance offenſive and 
defenſive lead to war, it is their object; but 
how treaties of amity, commerce, and navigation, 
can lead to war; be 
conſideration, made expreſly to terminate all dif- 
ferences in an amicable manner, to produce ſa- 


tisfaction and good underſtanding, to eſtabliſu 


75 


government. 


ow a treaty like that under 


0 
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univerſal peace and true friendſhip between the 
parties, how a treaty like this can lead to war, is, 
to me, inconceivable. With juſt as much rea- 


fon might it be ſaid that treaties of peace lead to 


to war, that independence leads to ſubjugation, 
that liberty leads to ſlavery, and that good leads 


to evil. 
„ Treaties,” ſays our Demagogue, ce Ire 


“ like partnerſhips, they eſtabliſh intimacies, 


* which ſometimes end in profligacy, and ſome- 


times in ruin and bankruptcy, diſtruſt, ſtrife, 
% and quarrel ;* and then on he goes with an a- 
buſive apoſtrophe (which decency ptevents me 
from copying here) inferring that you ought, 


on this account, to avoid a connection, as he 
terms it, with Great Britain. This compariſon, 
is not ſo good as the laſtiwe quoted; treaties of 
amity and commerce do not at all reſemble part- 

nerſhips. The commerce of nations is like 
trade between individuals; but commercial 
treaties reſemble contracts between individuals 
of ſeparate intereſts, and not co- partnerſhips. A 


co-partnerihip implies an union of intereſts, a 


75 participation in profits and loſſes, in debts wry 


credits. Are any of theſe underſtood by a com- 
_ mercial treaty? Aſſuredly not. In a com- 
mercial treaty two nations ſay : on theſe terms 
e will buy and ſell, of and to each other. Had 


you made a treaty with Grear Britain to club 


your merchandize and revenues, and to carry 


on trade under the firm of Madam Britain and 
Mis America, fuch a treaty would, indeed, have 
reſembled a partnerſhip, and would very proba- 


bly have been attended with all the 1 inconveni— 


E 
encies, ſtated by Franklin; but commercial trea- 
ties are, I repeat it, among nations what written 


bargains are among individuals, and the former 
have exactly the ſame tendency as the latter, 


that is, to render miſtakes, diſputes, and quar- 


Tels, leſs frequent. 
„ Dat, however, even if treaties do lead to 
war, it is rather ſurprizing to hear Franklin ob- 


ject to them on that account, when one third part 


of his boo k is taken up with invectives againſt 
the Preſident for not forming a treaty with 


France, the direct object of which was your tak- 


ing a part with het in the preſent war. The 


ce treaty propoſed by Citizen Genet,” ſays he, 


Was a treaty on liberal and equitable Princi- 
ples.” What were theſe liberal principles now ? 
Citizen Genet came forward with an offer to 
treat, which offer, it muſt be confeſſed contain- 
ed no expreſs defire of involying you in a war; 
but what were the Citizen's private inſtructions 
concerning this treaty? for it is from theſe that 


you are to judge, and not from the contents of a 


mere complimentary letter. What were they 
then? *© Citizen Genet,” ſays the Executive 


Council, “ ſhall open a negociation, which 


„ „ may become 2 national agreement in which 


two great people {hall 2 iſpend their commercial 
e and political intereſt, to befriend the empire of 


liberty, wherever it can be embraced. “ Such 
a paQt, which the people of France will fup- 
port with all the energy that diſtinguiſhes 
„them, will quickly contribate to the general 
* MN den F the New orid.— But thould 
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de the American ainfoiftration adopt a waver- 


« ing conduct, the Executive Council charges 


& him, in expedtation that the American Go- 
« vernment will finally determine 70 make a com- 


e mon cauſe with us, to take ſuch ſteps as will 
appear to him exigencies may require, to ſerve 


c 


a 


the cauſe of liberty and 2% freedom of the peo- 
The guarantee of our Weſt India Iſlands 

ce ſhall form an eſſential clauſe in the new treaty 
& which ill be propoſed : the Executive Coun- 


e cil, in conſequence, recommend to Citizen 
Genet to found early the diſpoſition of the 


* American government, and to make it a ſine 
< gua non of their free commmerce to thoſe II- 


8 lands, ſo eſſential to the United States.“ Here 
then are the © liberal principles,” ſo much boaſt. 
ed of by the partizans « of France! A treaty on 

thele principles i is what Franklin would have ap- 


proved of. For not forming a treaty on theſe 


principles he loads your Preſident with abuſe, 
while he declares, that his objection to treaties: 
is, they lead to war, and war is the bane of re- 
* publican government”! A demagogue, like 
a liar, ſhould have a good memory. 


2d. To form a treaty of commerce with Great 


Britain is dangerous, he ſays ; becauſe “ it is 
« forming a connection with a monarch, and 
« the introduction of the faſhions, forms, and 
« precedents of monarchical governments, hag 
« ever accelerated the deſtruction of republics.” 
Here we might aſk our demagogue, as the Clown 
did Matvolis : * are you a fool indeed, or do 


you but counterfeit?“ For, to ſuppoſe hin} 


: in earneſt would by to believe him guiged by | 
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ſomething below even the imbecility of @ 
frenchified republican. It would be to ſuppoſe 
him almoſt upon a level with a Member from 


the Southward, who gave his vote againſt a law, 


merely becauſe it appeared to him to be of 
monarchical origin, while, at the ſame ment, 
"RE. repreſented a State, whoſe declaration of 
richts ſays; © The good people are entitled to 
© the common law of England, and the trial 
10 by jury, according to the courſe of that law, 
& and to the benefit of ſuch of the Engliſh ſta- 
„ tutes, as exiſted at the time of their firſt 
« emigration, and which, by experience, 
have been found applicable to their local 
and other circumſtances, and of ſuch others 
« as have been ſince made in England, or 


« Great Britain, and have been introduced 


„ here, &c. Can the people who have been 
ſo careful in preventing their future rulers ſrom 
depriving them of the benefit of the laws of 
England, who look upon the being governed by 


thoſe laws as the moſt ineſtimable of their rights, 
be afraid of in troducing among them the 


faſhions, forms, and precedents of England ? Can 
it be poſlible, that they are afraid of i introducing 
among them what they already poſſeſs, and 
what they declare they will never part with ? 


It is not my object to intrude on you my 


opinion of the faſhions, forms, and precedents, 


as Franklin calls them, of the Britiſh govern- 


ment; they may be better or they may be 


worſe than chole of other governments; but 


be they what they may, they are nearly the 


lame as your own, and they are the only ones, 
ever adopted by any nation on earth, to w hich 
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yours bear the moſt diſtant reſemblance ; there- 
fore, admitting, for a moment, what Franklin ſays 
to be true; © that you ſhould make treaties 


86 „with no nation whoſe faſhions, and forms are 


different from your own,” it follows of 


0 that, if you ought not, on this account 
to make treaties with Great Britain; you ought 


to do it with no nation in the world. 
But this would not ſuit the purpoſe of Frank 
lin, who, at the ſame time that he repro- 


| bates the idea of making a treaty with Great 


Britain, inculcates the propriety and even ne- 
ceſſity of making one with France. © If fo- 


* reign connexions are to be formed,“ ſays he, 
c they ought to be made with nations whoſe 
< influence and example would not poiſon the 
„fountain of liberty, and circulate the dele- 
< terious ſtreams to the deſtruction of the rich 
« * harveſt of our revolution— Tell me your 


* company, and I will tell you who you are.“ And 


then he tells us, that © there is not a nation 


* in Europe, with an e/tabliſhed government, 

„ whoſe example ſhould be our imitation,“ 

but, that © France is our natural ally; that 
2 has a government congenial with our own, 


3 0 there can be no hazardof introducing 


* from her, principles and practices repug- 


„ nant to freedom. ” Take care what you 
are about, Mr. Franb 'in“ If there be none of 
the e/tabli iſhed governments in Europe congenial 
to your own, and if the government of France 
be congenial to your own, the inevitable conclu- 
ſion ie, that neither you nor your Siſter Repub- 


lic have an ęſtab. aur government! Do you 
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begin to perceive the fatal effects of your want 


of memory? 
But, I ſhould like to be told how Franklin 


came to diſcover a reſemblance between your 
government and that of France, or between 
you and the French. To ſay that ſuch a reſem- 


blance exiſts is a trait of ſlander that, were I an 
American, I ſhould reſent with the utmoſt in- 
dignation. Are you governed by an aſſembly 


of ignorant caballing legiſlators? An aſſembly 


of Neroes, whoſe paſtime is murder, who have 
defied the God of Heaven, and, in idea, have 
ſnatched the, thunder from bis hand to hurl it 

on a crouching people? And do you reſemble 
the republican French? Have you caſt off the 
very ſemblance of virtue and religion? Do you 
indeed, reſemble thoſe men of blood, thoſe 


profligate infidels, who, uniting the frivolity 


can go dancing to the gallows, or butcher 
their relations to the air of ah, ca ira? If you 


do, you have not much to fear from the in- 


troduction of the faſhions, forms, and ee 
of other nations. 


with Great Britain, is, that, © ſhe e e 
1 4 hn ſubjugation, and a treaty will 


er a footing amongſt you which ſhe bad n ok 
«> before, and facilitate her plans.” The ex- 


ecutive council of France ordered Citizen Genes 
to tell you ſomething of this ſort, in order to 
induce you to embark in the war for the liber- 
ty and happineſs of mankind, *© In this fitua- 
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of the Monkey to the ferocity of the Tyger, 


Another ſource of danger, that Franklin 
has had the ſagacity to diſcover in treating 


L 0] 
tion of affairs,” fag the Executive Council, 
** when the military preparations in Great 
Britain become every day more ſerious, we 
* ought to excite, by all poſſible means, the zeal 
K the Americans, who are as much intereſted 
* as ourlelves in diſconcerting the deſtructive 


“ projscts of George Ill, in which they are pro- 
*© bably an object.“ I beſeech you to pay atten- 


tion to this paſſage of the inſtructions. When 


military preparations were making againſt 


France, ſhe wanted your aid, and ſo the good 


Citizen was ordered to tell you that you were 
the object of thoſe preparations. The Citizen 


was ordered to tell you a falſhood ; for the 


war has now continued three years, and George 


III. has made not the leaſt OE againſt yout 


independence. 

|. You have the ſureſt of all guarantees that 
Great Britain will never attempt any thing 
againſt your independence, her intergſt. I agree 


with Franklin; that © her intereſt is the 


„main ſpring of all her actions, and that, 


% had not Ker intereſt been im plicated, the 


© commercial relation between you and her 
would long {.nce have been deſtroyed ”” Her 
Intereſt will ever dictate to her to keep up 


that relation, and certainly making an attempt 


on your independance is not the way to do 


that ; for, as to her ſucceeding 1 in ſuch an 
attempt, I think every American will look on 
that as impoſſible. The idea of your © again 
becoming colcnies of Great Britain? may 


be excuſed in Franklin and the other ſtipen- 


diaries of the French republic, but an Ameri- 


CD 

can, who holds the good of his country in 
higher eſtimation than a bundle of aſſignats, 
and who entertains ſuch a diſgraceful belief, 
muſt have the head of an idiot and the heart 
of a coward. 

Beſides, has not our Demagogue himſelf 
given a very good reaſon for your having 
nothing to apprehend from Great Britain ? 
“ Happy for this country, ” ſays he, © the 
„days of that corrupt monarchy are number- 
*ed ; for already has the impetuous valour of 
Our inſulted French brethren ruſhed like a 
ce torrent upon the Dutch Provinces, and ſwept 
« away the dykes of Ariſtocracy. Perhaps Hea- 
* ven will direct their next ſteps to Great 
„Britain itſelf, and by one deciſive ſtroke, 
e relieye the world from the miſeries which 
that corrupt government has too long entail- 
© ed upon mankind.” I ſhall not ſtop here 
to prove, that it was not an act of a corrupt go- 
vernment to frame ſuch laws, as the people 
of theſe ſtates have bound their rulers never 
to depart from; nor have I time to prove, that 
peopling the United ſtates, changing an uncouth | 
_ wilderneſs into an extenſive and flouriſhing em- 
pire, in little more than a century, was not 
entailing miſeries upon mankind, I haſten to my 
ſubject ; and, I think, I need take no great 
deal of pains to prove to you, that, it 
Great Britain be in the fituation 1n which 
Franklin has. deſcribed her, you have very lit- 
tle to fear from her. A nation whoſe “ days 
* are numbered,” and particularly, who is in 


C 8 9 
continual expeciation of a domiciliary viſit 
from the French, is rather to be pitied than 
feared. 
And yet this fame Franklin, who tells you 
that the days of Great Britain are number. 
ed, that ſhe is upon the point of annihilation, 


3g and that nothing can lave her but repentance 
jn fack-cloth and aſhes. ;** this ſame Frank- 


lin, who ſays all this, and much more to the ſame 


„„ 


purpoſe; this ſame Franklin winds up almoſt 
every one of his letters in declaring, that you 
have every thing to fear from her, and that 
nothing on earth can ſave you but France ! 
"28: Tank gallant nation, whoſe proffers we have 
* neglected, is the ſheet anchor who ſuſtains 
our hopes, and ſhould her glorious exertions be 
5 incompetent to the great object ſhe has in 

<« view, we have little to flatter ourſelves with 
6“ from the faith, honour, or juſtice of Great 
Britain. -The nation on hem our? 
political exons depends we have treated 
„ with indifference bordering on contempt. 


7 


Citizens your only ſecurity depends upon 
„Trance, and, by the conduct of your go- 
25 vernment, that ſecurity has become precari- 

ous.” Now before I go any further, I ſhall 
bring another ſentence from Franklin, which 
will certainly give you a favourable idea of the 
veracity and conſiſtency of that Demagogue. 
„ Inſulated as we are, not an enemy near to 
« excite apprehenſien, and our products ſuch 
« as are indiſpenſable, wwe need neither the coun. 
& tenance of other countries, nor their ſupport ! ' 
What no enemy near to excite apprehenſion, 


0 
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ho need of ſupport, and yet © France is the 
te ſheet anchor of your hopes!” and yet 
& your political exiſtence depends upon her!” 
and yet, becauſe your government has refuſed 
to make a common cauſe with her, * your ſe- 
* curity is become precarious !” To a hireling 
writer nothing is ſo neceſſary as memory. 

If Great Britain had really been ſo fooliſh 
as to form a deſign upon your independence, 


and your political exiſtence had depended 
upon France, it would, I believe, have been 
at an end long before this time. Citizen Genet 
was ordered to promiſe you, that his coun- 


try would © ſend to the American ports a 
& ſufficient force to put them beyond inſult;“ 
but, if they had defended your poſſeſſions no 
better than they have their own, they 


would have brought you into a poor plight. 
If the fleet; they were ſo good as to offer you 
had been no more ſucceſsful than the others 


they have ſent out, it might as well have re— 
mained at home, blocked up, as their fleets 


nov are, and left you to the defence of your 


own privateers. They have given but a poor 


ſample of their protecting talents, either at 
home or abroad. Letting two thirds of their 
colonies be taken from them, and making 
war upon the reſt themſelves, is not the 
way to convince me that you would have 
been ſafe under their protection. Nobody but 
a madman would ever commit his houſe to the 
care of a notorious incendiary, 5 


LW} 


Franklin proceeds exactly in the manner 


of Citizen Genet (of whom he is a pupil, as 


we ſhall ſee by and by); Firſt, he tells 
you that“ Great Britain has contemplated ei- 
* ther your miſery or ſubjugation, and that 
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armaments were made to this end.” Then 
he tells you, that © France alone has ſaved 
you; that ſhe is now fighting your battles; 


that you owe her much ; that he gave you 
independence, and that ſhe alone is able to pre- 
ſerve it to you.“ After this, fearing that 


theſe weighty conſiderations may not have 
the deſired effect, he has recourſe to the laſt 
trick in the budget of a political mountebank, 


menaces. He tells you dreadful tales about the 
reſentment of France, and this he makes a 


third ſource of danger in treating with Great 
Britain. 


« The conduct ot the French Republic,” 


ſays he, © towards us has been truly mag- 
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nanimous, and, in all probability, ſhe 


would have made many ſacrifices to preſerve 
us in a ſtate of peace, if we had demeaned 
ourſelves towards her with a becoming pro- 


priety ; but can we calculate upon her at- 
tachment, when we have not only lighted 


but inſulted her? To enter into a treaty with 


Great Britain at this moment, when we 


have evaded a treaty with France ; ; to treat 


with an enemy again/t whom, France feels 
an implacable hatred, an enemy who has 


neglected no means to deſolate that country, 
and crimſon it with blood, is certainly in- 
ſult.“ Then on he goes to terrify you to death. 
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« Citizens of America,” ſays he, © Sovereigns 
„ of a free country, your ho/ility to the 
« French Republic (in making a treaty with 
Great Britain, he means) has lately been ſpo- 
&« ken of in the National Convention, and a 
© motion for an inquiry into it has been only 


« ſuſpended from prudential motives.— The 
book, of account may ſoon be opened a- 


1 gainſt Jou-2what then, alas! will be your 


% proſpects! I have your friendſhip que/itoned 


„by that nation is, indeed, alarming!“ 


There ſpoke the Frenchman ! there broke forth 


the vanity of that vaunting Republic ! 


The above are certainly the moſt unfortunate 


expreſſions that ever poor demagogue launched 


forth. What. he has here ſaid, completely de- 


ſtroys the poſition he meant it to ſupport. 


If you muſt be ſo cautious in your demeanour 
towards the French Republic, if you dare treat 


with no nation againſt whom /he feels an impla- 


cable hatred, if to treat with a nation that has 


endeavoured to deſolate that country, is to ex- 


poſe your conduct to an inquiry in the National 


Convention; if to have your friendſhip que/- 
tioned by that nation is an alarming circum- 
ſtance; if to refuſe treating with her, when and 


how ſhe pleaſes, is to open the dooms-day book 


of account againſt you; if all this be fo, I can 
| ſee no reaſon for apprehenſions on account of 
your independence, for your are no more than 
mere colonies of France. Your boaſted revolu- 
tion is no more than a change of maſters. 

If you cannot enter into a treaty with Great 
Britain, without inſulting France, and, conſe- 
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quently, expoſing yourſelves to her vengeance; 
neither can you with any other nation on whom 
ſhe thinks proper to make war, and againſt 
Rom /he pleaſes to feel an implacable hatred. 
hus ſhe might cut you off from all the nations 

in the world. An arrangement, for inſtance, 
with Spain, has long been looked on as a defira- 
ble object; but as ſhe is an enemy of France at 
this time, as ſhe has neglected no means to de- 
folate that country and crimſon it with blood, 
you would not, according to Franklin, dare en- 
ter into a negociation with her, however oppor- 
tune the moment and however advantageous the 
terms. Falſly, then, does. he call you “ the 
e Sovereigns of a free country;“ it is mere 
mockery to give you this title, if you dare not 
exerciſe any one act of ſovereignty, without ex- 
poſing yourſelves to danger, without being lia- : 
; vie to chaſtiſement. 
The fact is, as you ſtand in no need of the 

pr rotection of France, ſo you have no cauſe to 
fear her reſentment. She may grumble curſes 
againſt you, but ſpeak out ſhe will not, ſhe 
dares not. She dares not make a ſecond at- 
tempt to overturn your Federal Government, 
by“ appealing from the Preſident to the Sove- 
&« reign people.” You are © the ſheet anchor“ 
of her hopes, and not ſhe of yours. To you 
ſhe clings in her ſhipwrecked condition, to you 
her famiſhed legions look for food, and to you 
her little pop-gun fleets fly for ſhelter from the 
thundering foe. What have you then to ex- 
pect, what to fear, from a nation like this? No- 
thing, glas! but! her in/adious friendſhip. 


3 
4. Franklin aſſeris that it is diſhonourable to treat 
with Great Britain; becauſe ſays he, * her 


« king is a tyrant that invaded or territory, 
« and carried on war againſt us.“ He ſeems 


to have made a ſmall miſtake here ; for at the 
time the King of Great Britain invaded 


territory, it was his territory, and you his 15 
ing ſulects, at leaſt, you all declared ſo. How- 
ever, without recalling circumſtances, that can 


be of no uſe in the preſent diſcuſſion, admitt- 


ing all that has been ſaid on this ſubject to 
be true; that the fault was entirely on the ſide 


of Great Britain, that all her conduct was 


marked with duplicity and cruelty, and all yours 
with frankneſs and humanity; admitting all this, 


and that is admitting a great deal, yet, how 


long has it become a principle in politics, 8 


that a nation, who has once done an injury to 


another, is never after to be treated with upon 
a friendly footing | ? Is this a maxim with any 


other ſtate in the world? How many times 


have you feen France and England, after the 


moſt bloody conteſts, enter into an amicable 
treaty of commerce, for their mutual advantage. 
Have they not done ſo ſince the American 
war? and will they not do ſo again as foon as 


the preſent war is over? Nay ; has not France 


very lately, unmindful of her promiles and 


oaths, entered into a treaty 6: amity, and 
almoſt alliance, with His Royal Majeſty 


of Pruflia, who had invaded ber territory, with- 


out having the leaſt ſhadow of excuſe for ſo 
doing? Is it for you alone, then, to ſacrifice 


your intereſt to your vengeance, or rather to 
the yengeance of France? Are you to make 


[ 24 J 
everlaſting hatred an article of your political 
creed, becauſe ſhe wills it ? 

Your revolution certainly was not founded 
upon this baſis : all that was contemplated by 
it, was, a political ſeparation from Great Pri- 
tain. The Declaration of independance, that act, 
paſſed by the Worthies of America, and of 
which you are ſo very proud, does not incul- 
cate the doQrine of perpetual revenge; juſt 
the contrary. “ Nor have we been wanting to 
* our Britiſh brethren (not French brethren, 
obſerve) : we have warned them, from 
time to time, of attempts made by their legiſla- 


s kute, to extend an unwarrantable juriſdiction 


« Over us. We have reminded them of the cir- 
© cumſtances of our emigration and ſettlement 
* here. We have appealed to their native juſ- 


8. tice and magnanimity*, and we have conjured 
8 Y 5 ] 


< them, by the ties of our common kindred to 
* diſavow theſe uſurpations, which would inevi- 
* tably interrupt our connections and correſ- 


| © pondence. They, too, have been deaf to 


< the voice of juſtice and of conſanguinity. We 
* muſt, therefore, acquieſce in the neceſſity, 
« which denounces our ſeparation, and hold 
66 them, as we hold the reſt of mankind, ene- 
mies in war—1n peace friends. Now, conform 
_ yourſelves to theſe good old principles, turn a 
deaf ear to the inſinuations of your new bre- 


thren, and I am ſure Jou will ſee nothing 1 in 


This Congreſs, you "7% were not of opinion that their by 
_ anceſtors were © treacherous, cruel, ſavage monſters. '' They | 


were not like the patriots of the preſent day ; but then, 
they were not animated by the gold of the French Republic ; ; 
this circumſtance makes a conſiderable difference. 
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the King of Great Britain's invading his own 
dominions in the year 1779, to prevent you 
from making a treaty with him, upon honour- 
able terms, in 1795. 

N this old grudge Franklin adds ſome 
injuries recently received from Great Britain. 
The fir: of theſe is, her depredations on your 
commerce. To urge the depredations on your 
commerce as a reaſon againſt treating is to 
find fault with a thing for being calculated to 
accompliſh its object; by treating you have 
guarded againſt ſuch depredations for the fu- 
ture, and have obtained a compenſation for the 
paſt. I ſhall enter more fully into this lubſeck⸗ 
when I come to ſpeak of the terms of the treat 

at preſent it is neceſſary to ſpeak of the Are 
dations, only as they render a treaty with Great 
Britain difhonourable. 

In the firſt place the injury does not appear 
to me to be of fo outrageous a nature, as Frank- 
lin would perſuade you it is. It was po//ible, 
at leaſt, that the orders of the Britiſh Court 
might be miſunderſtood, or miſconſtrued. 
It is alfo poſſible that great part of the veſ- 
fels ſeized were really employed in a commerce, 
that would juſtify their ſeizure, by the law of 
nations. Admitting, however, that the Bri- 
tiſh cruizers and courts of admiralty have done 
no more than fulfil the intention of their King, 

and that none of your captured veſſels were 
employed in a contraband trade; yet, I can» | 
not allow that the depredations committed on 


pour trade is a ſufficient reaſon, or, indeed, 


any reaſon at all, for your not treating with 


E 0” 1 


the nation who has committed them. To 
maintain the contrary 1s to adopt that ſyſtem 
of eternal irreconcialition, which I ſhall ever 
deprecate, and which militates againſt every 
| principle of juſtice and ſound policy. The par- 
tizans of France, and Franklin among the reſt, 
were for demanding ſatisfaction in ſuch a man- 
ner as they knew eit would not be granted, in 
a manner that Great Britain, conſiſtent with 
her honour (for I muſt be excuſed for think- 
ing ſhe has ſome left) could not grant it; 
but, muſt not a treaty have been the conſe- 
quence, at la | ? Suppoſe they had ſucceeded 
in plunging you into a war, that war itſelf 
mult have ended in a treaty, and a treaty much 
more diſbonourable, perhaps, than the one now 
negociated; unleſs, indeed, their intention 
Was to wage a bellum eternum, ſide by ſide 
with their French brethren, till there ſhould 
be no government left to treat with. Theſe 
people are always for violent meaſures; they 
wanted a commercial treaty with Great Britain, 
but then ſhe was to be © forced” into it; and 
now again they wanted ſatisfaction, but it is 
not worth a farthing, becauſe no violence has 
been uſed to obtain it. They are of the taſte 
of Stwift's © true Engliſh dean that was hang- 
6 ed fora rape ;” though they have all their 
hearts can wiſh for, thei ir depraved appetites | 
render it loathſome, becauſe it has been Fs: 
to them without a ſtruggle. 
But, it is, or ought to be, the opinion of 
Franklin himſelf, that depredations « on your 
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commerce ought 0 be no bar to your trea— 
ting with the nation who has committed them; 


for he has exhauſted himſelf to perſuade you, 


that a treaty ought to have been made with 


France, and yet it is notorious, that her depre- 
dations have very far outſtripped thoſe of the 


Britiſh. Within the laſt five or fix months 


the French have ſeized upwards of 209 of your 
veſſels, ſome they have confifcated, others they 
have releaſed after having taken their cargoes, 
and others are yet in ſuſpence. Many of theſe 
veſſels have been ſeized in their own ports, 
where they went in full confidence, and with 


the moſt upright intentions. The mariners 
have been thrown into priſon, where manyof them 
now are; the maſters have been robbed, ſtrip- 
ped, and bearen, by ſome of the vileſt wretches 


that ever exiſted, They have the inſolence to 


call the American Maſters, the caned Captains ; 
© Les capitaines 4 coup de baton.” Let Franklin 
find you, if he can, an inſtance of an American 
ſhip being ſeized at ſea, by the Engliſh, and 
burnt, without further ceremony. Theie 
things the French have done, and yet he would 
not think it diſhonourable to enter into a treaty. 


with chem, ẽͥ „ 
I know, I ſhall be told, that the depredations 


of the French, here mentioned, have taken 
place ſince the departure of Mr. Jay for Great 
Britain; we will, then, confine ourſelves to the 
depredations, committed by the two nations a 
that epoch. And here, luckily, we have not to 
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depend upon rumour, upon news- paper report: 

we have a ſure guide, the report of the Secre- 

tary of State to the Preſident, which was com- 

municated to the Senate and Houle of Repreſen- 

tatives on the 5th, of March, 1795. 

1 Op Againſt the French it is urged ; 1ſt. that 
< their privateers harraſs our trade 10 leſs than 


+. thoſe of the Britiſh. 2d. that two of their ſhips 


* of war have committed enormities on our veſſels. 


zd. that their courts of admiralty are guilty 
« of equal oppreſſion. 4th that, beſides theſe 
„ points of acculation, which are common to 
*& the French and Britiſh, the French have in- 
Fe fringed the treaties between the United 


ny States and them, by ſubjecting to ſeizure and 
* condemnation our veſſels trading with their 
«© enemies in merchandize, which that treaty 


„ declares not to be contraband, and under 


wn} circumſtances not forbidden by the law of 
“ nations. 5th. that a very detrimental em- 


“ bargo has been laid on our veſſels in French 


ports. 6th. that a contract with the French 


government for coin has been diſcharged 
< in depreciated aſſignats.“ 


If then the French privateers had harraſſed 


your trade no leſs than thoſe of the Britiſh, if 
their ſhips of war alſo had committed enormi- 
ties on your veſſels, if their courts of admi— 


ralty had been guilty of equal oppreſſion, and if 
they bad, beſides, infringed the treaty already 
exiſting between you, had embargoed your vel- 
| jcls, and cheated your merchants by diſcharg- 


ing a contract for caſh in depreciated aſſig nats, 
what could you lee 1 in their conduct to invite 


ral 


6 plain; but now we have abandoned it to the 
„ {ame uncertainty as before, and have favour- 
« ed Great Britain at her expence, ſhe cannot, 


© France ſhould act as out conduct merits, ſhe 
„will ow ſeize our veſſels.” Without enquir- 
ing here what reaſon France can have to com- 
plain about your not having obtained an indem- 
nity for your loſſes; without inquiring how your 


have abandoned your commerce to the ſame un- 


In ſhort, ever fince the French ſound, that your 


doing you miſchief, wherever they could, and 


ports. I know nothing of the Britiſh Admirals 
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you to a treaty with them, whilſt a treaty with 
Great Britain would, on account of the 9 
dations committed by her, be diſbonourable? 

On this ſubje& Franklin takes occaſion to in- 
troduce one of his Conventional threats. © As 
6e long,” ſays he, © as we kept up the farce, 
ce that the negociation was deſigned to produce, 
* an indemnity for the paſt, and ſecurity 
% for the future, ſo long did France not com- 


e ſhe will not be paſſive ;” and then he ſays, “ if 


conduct merits her reſentment, becauſe you 


certainty as before; without inquiring what 
ſhe gt to do, you have only to look at what 
ſhe has done, and you have no reaſon to fear 
that the treaty will encreaſe her depredations. 


government was determined not to join them in 
the war, they have neglected no opportunity of 


dared todo it, and perhaps, i it is owing to the Bri- 
tiſh Freebooter (as Franklin calls Admiral Mur- 
ray), that you are not now blocked up in your 


inſtructioas; perhaps they were no more favou- 
rable to you than thoſe of the French Miniſter ; 
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but J think, you ought to feel a confiderabie 
obligation to him for! having rid your coaſts and 
towns of the ſwarthy red. cap'd citizens that in- 
feſted them. 

Another injury which Frantlin ſays you have 
received from Great Britain, and which renders 


2 treaty with her diſbonouruble, is her letting the 


Indians and Algerines looſe upon you. © Great 
„Britain,“ ſays he, * urged on the Savages, 
c by the mouth of Dorcheſter (it might have 
„ been Lord Dorcheiter in his mouth), to 
„ butcher our citizens, and deſolate our fron- 


cc tier; and, by her intrigues, let looſe a band 


of Algerine robbers, barbarous almo/2 as Bri- 


tons, io prey upon our commerce, and make 


«© /laves of free men.“ I have more than once 


cblerved, that having received an injury from 


a nation cannot, in itſelf, render the treating 
with ſuch a nation difbohourable ; if, therefore, 
the charge with reſpect to the Indians were well 


founded, it could make nothing againſt the 


preſent treaty. But, I deny that the fact has 
ever been proved. Governor Simeve denies it 
poſitively, and no evidence has ever been pro- 
duced to ſubſtantiate it. It is, at beſt, then, but 


a matter of ſurmiſe; and when Franklin aſſerts, 


that, “ In the action between General Wayne 
e and the Indians at Fort Recovery, a number 


„ of Britiſh Officers and ſoldiers were joined 


« with the Savages and led them on to the 


% combat, and that they were painted to con- 
« ceal their diabolical character,“ he diſcovers. 


a character full as diabolical as that of thoſe 


— , y oy by 
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perſons would have been, had his aſſertion 
been true. 


The populace of this country are eaſily im- 


poſed on by an obſervation that the French e- 
mifſſaries never fail to make on this ſubject. 


They tell them, and which is very true, that 
the Indians receive their implements of war 


from the Britiſh: but they fail to tell them, at 
the ſame time, that theſe implements of war are 


the commodities, that the Indians receive in 
exchange for their furs, and that, to make ſuch 

an exchange a ſubje& of complaint againſt the 
Britiſh, is to tell them that they ſhall not trade 
with the Indians, becauſe you are at war with 
them. Conſidering the temper which has been 


but too prevalent in theſe States during the 


preſent war; conſidering how convenient this 


accuſation againſt the Britiſh is to ſome of your 
military people, how many defeats it has ac- 

counted for, and how many more it may yet 
account for; conſidering how cagerly flories 

of this ſort are ſoughr after, and how they are 
exaggerated, by a ſet of newſpaper printers, 


who have rendered a free preſs almoſt a public 
curle ;confidering all this, people ought to be ve- 


ry cautious how they form their belief on events 
at ſuch a diſtance, events, concerning which im- 
poſition is fo eaſy, and detection ſo difficult, 


concerning which paſſion, character, and in- 


tereſt all combine to propagate deception. 


With reſpect to the charge againit Great 


Britain and the Algerines, it is the molt whim- 


pering, babyiſh complaint that ever diſgraced 
the lips of manhood, and when a Member of 


c SEE WE : 
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the Fouſe of Repreſentatives made mention of 
it, he delerved to have his backſide whipped. 
Great Britain, for ber convenience, has, it 


1 


cee her mediation, and prevailed 


on the Dey or Algiers to make an arrangement 


4th the Curt of Liſbon, which arrangement 
dhe Algerines en opening into the Atlan- 
e where they take your veſlels, This is un- 


fortunate for you; but how is it hoſtile towards 
Fou, on the 5 art of Great Britain? How is it 
let: 


2,7 the Algerines looſe upon you? It is, 
ind, Iettitg chem looſe upon the great ocean, 
where they may do what they can; but to call 
it [citing them looſe on you, is mere childiſh- 


cls. One would think, to hear Franklin, that 
Great Britain held the Indians and Algerines in 
a (trinz, like a brace of bull-dogs, ready to let 


Jooſe on whomſoever ſhe pleaſes. A clear proof 
that this is not the caſe, (a proof that pleaſes 


me the better, becauſe I am ſure Franklin and 
all his tribe will ſubſcribe to it) is, ſhe has not 
yet let the Algerines looſe on their French bre- 
thren; a thing that ſhe moſt certainly would 
have done, if ſhe could. 


Put, it ſeems, Great Britain is not only to 


refrain from every act and deed, that may give 


the Algerincs an opportunity of incommoding 
you; the is not only to ſacrifice her intereſt, 


and that of her allies, to yours; but ſhe ought 
to take an active part in your protection. A 
writer againſt the treaty expreſſes himſelf thus: 
. negociator has omitted to make any fti- 
« pulation for the protection and fecurity of the 
&* commerce of the L nited States to Spain, Portu- 
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et gal and the Mediterranean, againſt the de- 


* predations of the Algerine and Barbary cor- 


64 fairs, although he knew that this forms one 


ec of the moſt beneficial branches of our trade. 


This writer certainly forgot, that you were in- 


dependent, He talks about Mr. Jay's making 
this ſtipulation, juſt as if it depended upon him 
alone. When he was about it, he might as 


well have ſtipulated for Great Britain to protect 


you againſt all the nations in the world, as ſhe 


uſed to do formerly. And do you then ſtand 
in need of Great Britain to prote& you? Do 
you ſtand in need of the protection of this 
% ruined nation?” This nation whom * no- 
ec thing will fave but repentance in ſackcloth. 
& and aſhes?” This © inſular Baſtile of ſlaves?“ 


Do you ſtand in need of them to protect you, 


e the Sovereigns of a free country?“ Is it diſ- 
honourable to treat with Great Britain, and yet 
is it honourable to accept of her protection? 
Prevaricating demagogues ! You accuſe the En- 
voy Extraordinary of having made a humiliating 


| treaty, while you blame him for not having 
made you drink off the cup of humility to the 


very dregs. 1 5 5 
The truth is, theſe depredations on your com- 


merce by all the belligerent nations, and by the 


Algerines, is what ought to ſurpriſe nobody; 
it is one of thoſe little rubs to which your ſitua- 
tion naturally expoſes you: independence, for 
ſome years, at leaſt, is not a roſe without a 


thorn, All that ought to ſurprize you in con- 


cee the Aurora of the 21ſt July, 1799. 
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templating this ſubject, is, that France, to 
whom alone you give ſhelter, for whoſe cauſe 

your good citizens have ever felt the moſt un- 
bounded enthuſiaſm, and for whoſe ſucceſſes 
they have toaſted themſelves drunk and ſun 


themſelves hoarſe a thouſand times, ſhould ſtand 
foremoſt on the hiſt of the ſpoilers; and that, 


notwithſtanding this, your Patriots ſhould inſiſt 


upon a cloſe alliance with her, while they repro- 


bate the treating with Great Britain as an att at 
once unneceſſary, impolitic, dangerous, and - 


diſhonourable. 

Having now gone through Franklin's realvii 
for not treating with Great Britain, I proceed 
to examine his objections to the terms of the 

treaty itſelf. 


II. Franklin aſſeris, that, if R a treaty 


with Great Britain were conſiſt ent with ſound 
policy, the terms of the preſent treaty are diſadvan- 


tageous, humiliating, and di graceful to the Uni- 
led States. 


This is the place to obſerve, that The Let- 
fers of Franklin were written, before the contents 


of the treaty were known. He introduces his 


ſubject in the following words: © The treaty 


cc 
(e 


<« rity, we ſhould analize it, before it becomes 
(e 


the ſupreme law of the land.” That is to 
ſay, before it be known. © It will be ſaid,” 
continues he, © to be a haſty opinion which 


„ ſhall be advanced before the treaty itſelf | 
„ ſhall be before us; but when it ſhall be pro- 


„ mulgated for our conſideration, it will have 


is ſaidto be arrived, and as it will be of ſe- 
rious conlequence to us and to our poſte- 
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&« all the force of law about it, and it will then 


c be too late to detect its baneful effects.“ 


Certainly no mortal ever heard reaſoning like 
this before; what ; lame apology for an in- 


flammatory publication, intended to prepoſſeſs 


the rabble againſt the treaty ! What candour 


could be expected from a demagogue, who 


found it juſt and fit to analize a thing, before 


he knew what 1t contained? Who can be ſur- 
prized to hear him aſſert, © that the Weſtern 


« Poſts are the price of a commercial treaty, 
(e 


„ merchants, that the French are ſacrificed to the 


*« Britiſh, that Great Britain has been meanly 
_ & courtea, and that all the eſſential intere/ts of the 
“United States are given up!“ 


To anſwer objections, made thus at random, 


| would be taking advantage of the poor Dema- 


gogue ; I ſhall, therefore, lend him the aid of 
thoſe that have been made ſince, by the citizens 
ot Boſton, aſſembled in Town-Mecting.* 

It is not my deſign to dwell upon every ob- 
jection that has been ſtarted, either by Fronklin 
or the Town-Meeting ; I ſhall content myſelf 
with anſwering thoſe only in which they diſco— 
ver an extraordinary degree of patrictic preſump- 
tion or diſhoneſty. 


Art. I. Says that there ſhall be peace and jriend- 


ſhip between the two countries. | 
As nobody but the French can have any thing 
to fay againſt this article, and as I have already 
155 : | "7, 


What deſcription of perſons theſe che , were of 


and in what manner their deliberations were conducied, 
will be ſeen in the lupplement, 


e 
7” <5 — 


that no proviſion is made for indemnity io the 
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anſwered all that their emiſſary Franklin has 
ſaid on the ſubject, 1 look upon it as unexcep- 
tionable. 

Art. II. Stipulates, that the Weſtern Pots ſhall 
be evacuated in June next; that, in the mean time 
the United States may extend their ſettlements 10 
any part within the boundary line as fixed at th: 
peace, except within the precindts and juriſdiction 
of the poſts ; that the ſettlers now within thoſe pre- 


cincts ſpall continue to enjoy their property, and that 


they ſhall be at full liberty to remain there, or re. 
move; that ſuch of them as fhall continue to reid: 
within the aid boundary lines, ſhall not be compell. 
ed to become citizens of the United States, but that, 
they may do ſo if they think proper, and that, they 
ſhall declare their choice in one year after the eva. 
 cuation of the Forts, and that, all thoſe who do not 


| declare their choice during that time, are to be 


locked upon as citizens of the United States, 
The citizens of the Boſton Town-Meeting ob- 
ject to this article, © becauſe it makes no provi- 


0 ſion to indemnify the United States for the 


% commercial and other loſſes, they have ſuſtain- 


c ed, and the heavy expences to which they 
1 have been ſubjected in conſequence of being 


<& kept out of poſſeſſion for twelve : years in direct 
violation of a treaty of peace. 
The good citizen, before they talked about 


_ indemnity, ſhould have been certain that Great 
Britain was not fuftifiable in her detention of the 


Weſtern Poſts ; becauſe, if it ſhould appear that 


ſhe was, to make a claim for indemnity would 


be ridiculous. 


28 the treaty of peace, Great Britain was to 


= 
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give up theſe Poſts, and, by the ſame treaty, 


the United States were to remove certain legal 
impediments to the payment of Britiſh Debts, 


that is to ſay, debts due to Britiſh merchants 


before the war. Theſe debts were to a heavy 


amount, and Great Britain had no other gua- 


rantee for their payment than the Poſts. Your 


credit, at that time, was not in the moſt flou- 


riſhing ſtate; and that the precaution of having 
a ſecurity was prudent, on the part of Grear 
Britain, the event has fully proved. Nobody 


' pretends that the impediments, above-mention- 


ed, are removed; nay, ſome of the States, and 
even their Members i in Congreſs, aver that they 
ought not to be removed ; what right have you, 


then, to complain of the Britiſh for not giving 
up the Poſts ? Was the treaty to be binding on 
them only ? If this be the caſe, your language 
to Great Britain reſembles that of Rouſſeau's ty- 
rant: I make a covenant with you, entirely 


** at your expence and to my profit, which yo. 
** ſhall obſerve as long as it pleaſes me, and 
„% which Iii obſerve as long as it pleaſes my- 


« ſelf,” T his is not the way treaties are made 


now-a-days. 
It is ſaid that the Federal Government has 


done all in its power to effect the removal of 
the impediments, according to ſtipulation ; but 
| to this I anſwer; that all in its power is not 


enough, if the impediments are not removed. 


Are they removed, or are they not? is the only 
queſtion Great Britain has to alk. The States 


from which the debts are due (or rather a knot 


of intereſted individuals, devoid of honour, in 
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each of them) having enacted laws, that count. 
eract thoſe made by the General Government, 


may be pleaded in juſtification of the latter, in 


a domeſtic point of view; but every one muſt 

perceive, that it would be childiſh in the ex- 

treme to urge it as an excuſe for a failure to- 

wards foreign nations. The very nature of a 

treaty implies a power in the contracting par- 

ties to fulfil the ſtipulations therein contained, 
and, therefore, to fail from inability is the 

fame thing as to fail from inclination, and ren- 

ders retaliation, at leaſt, juſt and neceſſary. 
Upon this principle, founded on reaſon and the 

law of nations, Great Britain was certainly ju/- 

tifiable in her detention of the Weſtern Poſts. 

The foundation of indemnity being thus remov- 
ed, the ſuperſtructure falls to the ground. 


Another objection, though not to be found 


in the reſolutions of the Boſton citizens, 
deſerves notice. That the leaving Britiſh 


© ſubjecs in poſſeſſion of their lands, &c. in 
the precincts of the Forts, will be to eſtabliſh 


% a Britiſh Colony in the territory of the Uni- 
| © ted States, &c.“ * This is an objection 
that I never ſhould have expected from the 


true republicans. The treaty ſays that the ſet- 


tlers in thoſe precincts ſhall have full liberty 
to chooſe between being Jubjetts of the King 
of Great Britain and citizens of the United 


States: and can theſe republicans doubt which 


they will chooſe ? Can they poſſibly ſuppoſe 


that the inhabitants Near the Forts will not 


*. See the Aurora, 21ſt July. 
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rejoice to exchange the humiliating title of ſubs 


ject for the glorious one of citizen? Can they, 


indeed, imagine that theſe degraded Satellites 
of the tyrant George will not be ready to ex- 
pire with joy at the thought of becoming 
* ſovereigns of a free country ?” Each indi- 


vidual of them will become a © Prince and le- 


* gillator” by taking the oath of allegiance to the 


United States; is it not then, facrilege, is it 


not to be a l/iberticide to imagine that they 
can heſitate in their choice? How came theſe 


enlightened citizens to commit ſuch a blunder ? 


How came they to ſuppoſe, that the people 


in the precincts of the Forts were more capable 


of diſtinguiſhing between found and ſenſe, be- 
tween the ſhadow.and the ſubſtance than they 


themſelves are. Thouſands of times have you 
been told that the poor Canadians were terribly 
oppreſſed, that they were ripe for revolt, 
that the militia had refuſed to do their duty, 
and, in ſhort, that the United States had no- 
thing to do but to receive them. And now, 
when a handful of them are likely to be 
left amongſt you, you are afraid they will 
_ chooſe to remain ſubjects to the King of Great 


Britain 


But ſuppoſe they ſhould all remain ſubjects ; 
what will be the conſequence of it to vou? 


Here are hundreds and thouſands of Bri- 
tiſn ſubjects on the eaſtern parts of the States; 


men who never have nor ever will wks 


the oath of allegiance to the United States, 


and certainly they are none the worle for it. : 
An arrival from Ireland 1 is boaſted of through 
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the whole country, though perhaps it con- 
fiſts of a hundred or two of poor devils, 


capable of nothing but eating and drinking; 


and is not a colony already ſettled, a colony 
conſiſting of perſons born in the country, un- 
derſtanding in the trade with the mdians, and 


calculated to give that trade a ſtart in your 


favour, at once; is not a colony like this pre- 


ferable to any thing of the ſort, you can pur. | 


chaſe in Europe? | | 
Art. III. Stipulates for a free intercourſe and 


commerce between the two parties, as far as re- 


gards their territories in America. This commerce 


is to be carried on upon principles perfectly reci- 
| procal ; but it is not to extend to commerce carried 


on by water, below the higheſt ports of entry. 
The only reſervation in this article, is, the King of 
Great Britain does not admit the United States 16 


| trade to the poſſe ions belonging to the Hu 72 
Bay Company. | : ACS 


| To this the citizens of Boſton object; © be- 


“ cavſe it admits Britiſh ſubjects to an equal 
e participation with our own citizens of the 


© interior traffic of the United States with the 
e neighbouring indians through our whole 


cc territorial dominion ; while the advantages 


* gſtenſibly reciprocated to our citizens, are 


© limited both in their nature and extent.“ 


The word 9/en/ibly is the only one of any 


weight in this objection. They could not ſay 


that the advantages were not reciprocal, as ſtipu- 
| lated for; they, therefore, found out the word 


eſtenſible to ſupply the plan of contradittion- 


The article provides for advantages perfect 
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reciprocal, and to ſay that they are only en. 

fibly ſo, is to ſay; the treaty ſays ſo, to bc ſure, 
but it does not mean ſo. The fault then natural- 
Iy falls upon the words, which lay one thing 
and means another. 


Art. IV. Relates to a ſurvey of a part of the 


Mifh/ippi- 1 
Art. V. Relates to a ſurvey of the River St. 
„„ 


; It would have been extremely hard, indeed; 
if thele articles had not eſcaped cenſure; 1 
cannot, indeed, ſay that they have eſcaped it 
altogether; for. I have been informed that the 
Democratic Society ot Pennſylvania have de- 
clared that the United States ſhould be 
bounded by nothing but the ſea. This, we may 
preſume, is in conſequence of the intimation 
of the Executive Council of France, who ordered 
Citizen Genet to aſſure the Americans, that 
with their help, nothing was eaſier than to finiſh 
the ae e of the New World. Ss 
Art. Vi. Relates to debts Art. VII. Relates to the 
due by citizens of the United ſpoliations 01: your commerce by 
States to Britiſh ſubjefts, aud gr lh ſubjects, and ae 
provides, „that by the cope. „ that during the courſe of 
© ration of various lawtul “ the war, in n which his Ma- 
% impediments ſince the © je [ty 1 is now engaged, cer- 
% peace, not only the fel! rain citizens of n 
& recovery of the ſaid debts * States hae ſuſtained con- 
has been delayed, but allo “ ſiderable lois and damage 
the value and ſecurity “ by reaſon of irregular, or 
e thereof have been, in ſe- © illegal captures or con- 
« yeral inſtances impaired © demnation of their veſſels 
« and leſſened, fo that by © and other property un- 
c the ordinary courſe of Ju- der colour of authority or 
dicial proceedings, the “ commiſſions from nis Ma- 
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4 Britiſh creditors cannot 
« now obtain, and actually 
& have and receive full and 


66 adequate compenſatiou, 
&« for tie loſſes and damages 
„ whici they have thereby 


6 fſuſtained: 


&« that in all ſuck c: Gia where 


«© full compenſation for ſuch 


lofles and damages cannot, 
% for whatever reaſon. be 
6e actually obtained, had 
« and received, by the ſaid 
* creditors in the ordinary 
courſe of juſtice, the Unite 


ed States will make full 


and complete compenſa- 


© tion for the {ame to the 


4. ſaid crecitors.” Then the 
article provides for the appoints 
ment of co7171t//oners. who are 
zo be inveſted with fall power 
to determine finally on the [ce 


veral claims, Two commiſſion- 


ers are to be appointed by eath 
party, and theſe four are 10 
af point a fifth. 18 months, 
% from the day on which the 
« commiſſioners ſhall form a 
© board, ſhall be aſſigned 
« for receiving complaints 
« and applications.-—And 
the United States under- 
« take to cauſe the ſums fo 
c awarded to be paid in 
ec ſpecie, Kc.“ 


It is agreed, 


« jeſty ; and that from ve- 


«& rious circumſtances be- 


„ longing to the ſaid caſes, 

adequate compenſation for 

& the loſles fo ſuſtained can- 

© not now be actually ob- 

tained, had and received, 
" 


* by the ordinary courſe of 


judiciary proceedings ; N 
« 18 agreed, that in all caſes 


& ſation caimot, for u hat- 
ever reaſon, he now ac- 
« tvally obtained, had and 


received. by the ſaid mer- 


% chants and others in the 
ordinary courſe of juſtice, 
full and complete com- 
c penſation for the ſame wi: 


«© be made by the Britiſh 
© Government to the faid 
complainants.” and 
for the purpoſe of aſcer- 
taining the amount cf 
ſuch loßes and damages 
© five commiſſioners ſhall be 


appointed, arid authorized 
* to act in London, ex ν 
in the manner dire c teu with 
6 reſp: & to theſe mentione in 11 
the preceding artic'e.” 


Je ſame term of 18 eh 
js alſo affi igned for the re- 


« ception of claims, and 
they are in lite manner 
& authorized to extend the 
& ſame. - And his Pri- 


6e tannic Majeſty undertakes 


to cauſe the ſame to be 


| paid to ſuch clajmant in 
65: ſpecie, &c.“ 


1 have placed theſe two articles oppoſite to 


each other to give the reader an opportunity 


- 
i 
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of comparing them; becauſe the citizen, 
of Boſton Town- meeting ſeem to found their 
objection to both on the diſſimilarity between 
them. © The capture,” fay they, © of veſſels 


« and property of the citizens of the United 


% States, made under the authority of the 
ce government of Great Britain is a national 
* concern, and claims ariſing from ſuch cap- 


© tures ought not to have been ſubmitted to 


ce the deciſion of their admiralty caurts, 
« as the United States are thereby precluded 


from having a voice in the final determina- 


„ tion in ſuch caſes. Beſides, the indemni- 
« fication propoſed to be made, is to be fought 


by a procels tedious and expenſive, in 
c 


which juſtice may be delayed to an unrea- 


„ ſonable time, and eventually loſt to many 


© of the ſufferers from their inability 


to purſue it; and this mode of indemni- 


C fication hears. no proportion to the ſummary 


« "method, adopted for the fatisfattion of Britiſh 


„„ claims,” 


You will not be able to account for this, 


till you are told, that the Town-meeting 
citizens never read thie treaty, before they had 


ſanctioned theſe reſolutions. You ſee by the 


th and 7th articles, that the mode of indem- 


nification to the Britiſh f ubjects and American 
citizens is one and the fame, that both are to 


be finally determined by commiſitoners, and 
both paid punctually in ſpecie; and yet the 
citizens of the Boſton Town- meeting ſez a dif. 
ference in every part of it. They complain 


- 
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that the deciſion of American claims is left to 
the Engliſh courts of admiralty, when the 
treaty ſays it ſhall be left, in caſes where ſatiſ- 
faction cannot be obtained in the ordinary 
courſe of juſtice, to commiſſioners, with full 
power to determine finally. They oppoſe 
things to each other which are not only the 
ſame in ſubſtance, but almoſt word for word. 
What muſt the Prefident think of the Town- 
meeting, when he received from them a ſenſe- 
leſs memorial, or rather ordonance, like this? 

It would be truely curious to know what 
mode of indemnification theſe citizens would 
have wiſhed for. Can there be a fairer, more 
honourable mode, than that fixed on by the 
_ treaty ? It is likely they would have been con- 
tented, if Gorge and Pitt had been made to 
aſk parden of their Majeſties the ſovereigns of 
America. Ido not think it is at all improbable _ 
that they might believe, that this was eaſy for 
Mr. Jay to accompliſh. They have been fo 
long cozened and cajoled by their public ſer- 
_ wants, as ſome of their maſters, have the com- 
plaiſance to call themſelves, that they begin 
to think themſelves the Jovereigns, not only of 
the United States, but of the uriverle, 

W hat do they mean by the mode of indem- 
nification bearing no proportion to the ſummary 
methed, adopted Tor the fatisfa&tion of Britiſh 
5 claims Can any method be too ſummary in 
the payment of debts, that have been due for 
rwenty years ? I think not. 10Wever, "7" We 
| have already obſerved, ſummary or not ſum- 
= mary, the method is exaRtly the lame as that 
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adopted for the ſatisfaction of American claims, 


and, therefore, if you have reaſon to com- 
plain, ſo have the Britiſh, and this would be 


ſingular, indeed. 


Art. VIII. Provides: for the payment, Oc. 


of the above mentioned commiſſioners. 


This article has had the good fortune to fray 
cenſure. 

Art. IX. Stipulates, that the ſubjeAs of Great 
Britain Holding lands in tbe United States, and 


the citizens of the United States now holding lands in 


the dominions of his Britannic Majeſty, ſhall con- 
tinue to hold them, and, in what reſpects. thoſe 
lands, ſhall not be regarded as aliens. 

The Boſton Town-meeting citizens fay no- 


thing about this article. It was for ſome days 


a ſubject of newſpaper abuſe ; but the oppolers 
ſoon began to perceive, that they were fight- 


ing againſt nothing; the article not being made 
to introduce anew ſyſtem, but merely to eſta- 


blith an old one. 
Axt. X. Stipulates, that neither the debts due 


from individuals of the one nation to the individual; 


of the other, nor ſhares, nor money cohich they may 
have in the public funds, or inthe public or private 
banks, all ever, in any event gf War, of nali- 
tional differences, be ſequeſtered or coniſcated. 

That people who diſapprove of paying debts 
that have been due twenty years, thould allo 


_ diſapprove of this article is not at all ſurpri- 
ting ; accordingly the citizens of the Boſton 


Town- meeting highly ditapprove of it; „ be⸗ 
« caule,”” ſay they, the | exerciſe of this 
* right (the right t confiſcate &c.) may con- 
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Fc tibuts to preſerve the peace of the country, 
«& and protect the rights and property of the ci- 
„ tizens.“ 


It is well known (and will be well remem.- 
bered too) that, before Mr. Jay's departure 


for England, a reſolution was entered into 


by the Houſe of Repreſentatives, on the motion 


of Mr. Dayton, to ſequeſter all debts and 


tunds, the property of Britiſh ſubjects: 


The article before us guards againſt this, and 
as there was not an honeſt man in the Uni. 


on (a majority of the Houſe of Repreſentatives 


_ excepted), who did not execrate Mr. Dayton's 
_ plundering motion, as it was called, fo, I be- 
lieve there is not one of that deſcription, who 
does not molt cordially approve of the article 
which will, tor the future, render ſuch moti- 
ons abortive. > 
It was eaſy to foreſee that the King of Great 
Britain would never come to any arrange- 


ment, without a proviſion of this kind. "It 


would have been much better for his 3 


to break off all communication with 

at once, than to have not only their Mok 
dut their capitals depending on the arbitrary 
will of your government. Where would 


be the ſecurity of merchants trading to this 


country, 1t the debts due them might at any 
ime be ſeized to pay for damages, received by 


8 Americans from lomebody elſe. 
Credit is with nations as with individuals; + 


ils unimpaired it is almoſt unbounded, 


can perform any thing; but one age | 


retrograde itep, and it is blaſted, it is nothing. 


FW 


Four credit has ſuffered much from the mo- 
tion of Mr. Day!en, and had the ſequeſtra- 


tion become a Jaw, or had the mercantile 
world been left in doubt cc ncerning what might 


happen in future, one half of the great capitals 


that now give wings to your commerce. 
would have found their way to other countries, 
Riches ſeek ſecurity, as rivers ſcek the ſea. 


It is pretended by the Town-meeting, that 


a power to confiſcate might contribute 7% the 
peace of the country, This was certainly a very 


curious reaſon on which to found an objection 
to the article, and not leſs fo, as coming from 
a faction, who have conſtantly cen'ured the 
Prefident for not joining France in the preſent 


war. But, in place of contributing to the 
peace of the country, would it not be an eternal 


ſource of war? and is not this the true rea- 


fon why all the old cammittemen, privatcerſmen, 
and confiſcators are loath to abandon it? 


I think lo. It is to be ſuppoſed that the Cor- 


orels will, for ſome years, conſiſt, partly, 
of men who would prefer the glutting of their 
impotent revenge to the good of their country ; 


and of others who, while your connexions With 
France continue, Will, for ſolid reaſons too evi- 


dent to need a mention, prefer her intereſts 
to yours. Theſe men will ever ſeek a quar- 


rel with Great Britain. With reſpe& to war, 
however, they will be cautious, as far as open 


profeſſions go. The people have not yet for— 


rot what war is. But, armed with confiſcating 
powers, they would brandiſh them at every 
turn; and plunder is a thing that pleaſes the 
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populace ſo much better than fighting, it is ſo 
much eaſier to beat in the door of a ſcrutoire, 
than to beat a Britiſh fleet or army, there is 850 
little fear of their confiſcating meaſures being a 
proved of by the majority in number. But, would 
all end here? Would the Britiſh look tamely y 
on? Iam of opinion they would not. If the 
object of Great Britain, in offending you, ſhould 
be to provoke a war, the would diſregard 
five or ſix millions of dollars; ; ſhould it not 
be war, an act of ſequeſtration or confiſcation 
would certainly produce a war. Thus, in both 
caſes, you would have war, and with this diſ— 
advantage, that you would give your enemy a 
a fair pretext 3 from being the injured party, 
you would become the aggreſſors, unite every 
heart and hand againſt you in Great Britain, 
and excite the miſtruſt and contempt of other 
nations. 

To ſay that you have no other means of 45 | 
fending the rights and property of your ci. 
* tizens,“ is beyond expreſſion degrading; 
but the Town- meeting are not ſingular in this 
opinion. A writer in the Aurora of Philadel- 

_ phia, obſerves, that confiſcation may be re- 
* garded as the American Weapon of defence, 
„ and that to abandon it, is an outrage on 
e humanity, policy, Jufrice, and natural right.” 
What! a nation of ſovereigns no weapon of 
defence but that of a ſwindler! Tell us no 
more, then, that you area great people ; give 
up all pretenſion to a place among the nations 
of the earth, for none of them have ever avow- 
ed ſo vile, and puſillanimous a principle. 
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Justice is outraged,” becauſe you have ſtipu- 
lated not to make the innocent ſuffer for the miſ- 
deeds of the guilty! Becauſe you have engag- 
ed not to ruin a few honeſt individuals for in- 
juries received from a nation, you have outrag- 
ed humanity! Ah! you preachers of humanity, 
I never liked you, and now I hate you trom my 
ſoul. 
+ The capture” (ſay the Town-meeting in 
another of their reſolutions) * The capture 
e of rhe veſſels and property was a national con- 
cc gern.“ Here, then, there is a good reaſon for 
depreciating Mr. Dajton's motion, 1n place of 
approving of it. But, Franklin has ſomething 
ſo very ſtriking on this ſubject, that it muſt not 
be paſſed over in ſilence. In one place he 
blames the Preſident for preventing the adop- 
tion of Mr. Duyton's reſolution, which he 
calls a dignified meaſure ; and in another place, 
ſpeaking of the indemnity obtained by the treaty 
he ſays, The aggreſſion was an offence 4“ 
“ gainſt the nation, and therefore no private 

compenſation ought to be deemed competent. 
* As the depredations on our commerce and 
the indignities offered to our flag, were 
%a national outrage, nothing ſhort of national 
fatisfa#? zion ought to be admitted, 'Thepi- 
racies of Great Britain were committed un- 
der the authority of the government, he 
© government therefore ought to be anſwerable for 
* them.” And yet. the ſame man that has made 
this plain, unequivocal declaration, has alſo 
declared, that it was a dignified meaſure, to 
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ſeize the proparty of innocent individuals, lodg- 


ed in the banks, and the funds of this coun- 


try, or in the hands of their friends! He has 


declared it to be a dignified meaſure, to rifle 


the bureau of the merchant, pry into the ſe. 
crets of the friend, ſan&ion the proceedings of 
the villain, and forbid the honeſt man to pay 
his debts. | 

One thing, above all, ought to be confi- 
dered on this ſubje : that an act of ſequeſtra- 
tion or confiſcation muſt ever fail in its 
operation, or eſtabliſh the moſt conſummate 
tyranny. Do thele humane citizens think, that 


I, for example, would give up what had been 


entruſted to me by a friend, or what I owed 
to a correſpondent? No; I ſhould look upon 
the ouths they might impoſe on me, as taken 


with a dagger at my breaſt. In ſhort, their 


plundering law, could never be put in execu- 


tion, except under the government of a French 
Convention. 


Ce. 


Art. XII. Is to be the ſubjedt of a future nego- 


ciation, and, therefore, is not a part of the trealy as 


approved of by the Senate, 


Ark. NI. Conſents, that the citizens of the 
United States may carry on a free trade to and 


from the Britiſh territories in India, but they muſt 
carry the merchandiſe ſhipped in the ſaid territo- 
ries, to ſome part of the United States, and that the 
citizens of the United States cannot ſettle in the ſaid 
territories, or go ini the interior of the country with- 
out expreſs penmiſſion from the government there. 


Art. Al. Ts only an introduion 2 the -follroing 
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To this the Town. meeting object; © be- 
© cauſe the commerce we have hitherto en 
cc joyed 1 in India, in common with other nations, 
« 1s ſo reſtricted by this article, that, in future, 
„e jt will be of little or no benefit to our ci- 
c tizens.” This objection ſeems to have been 
founded on a miſtake (perhaps a willful one), 
that has been propagated with a good deal 
of induſtry: © that this article preven's you 


from re-exporting the merchandiſe brought 


„from the Britiſh territories in India.” 

It was excuſable in the citizens to follow 
up this error, becauſe they either did not, or 
could not, read the treaty ; but, I hope, they 
will now take my word, and affure themſelves, 


that if ever any of them ſhould acquire pro- 
perty enough to be concerned in metcantile | 


affairs, and ſhould receive a cargo from India, 
they may fhip it off again as ſoon as they 
pleaſe. 1 5 
Art. XIV. and XV. Stipulate for a fre ce inter- 


courſe between the Dritiſh dominions in Kurope and 


_ the United States. The advantages are perfeeliy 


reciprocal, as far as they can be render jo by 
treaty, The two parties agree that no higher du- 
ties ſhall be paid by the ſhips or mer chandiſo of tin? 
one party in tbe ports of the other, {an ſuch as 
are paid by the like veſſels and merchandiſe of ail 
other nations. I his is the principal objeet of theſe 

articles ; but there are ſome partienar ftpulations 


reſpecting the equalization of duties, Mc. in which 
Great Britain appears io have referved 40 ite, 


a trifling art: van tage. | 
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To theſe articles the Town-meeting have 


Tome particular objections; ; but as theſe 
are founded upon an opinion, expreſſed after- 


wards in a general objection, it will be ſuffi- 


cient to aniwer the general objection only. 
+ Becauſe the nature and extent of the exports 


of the United States are ſuch, that in all their 
* ſtipulations with foreign nations they have it 
in their power to ſecure a perfect reciprocity 
of intercourſe, not only with the home do- 
minions of ſuch Nations, but with all their 


Wh 


a 


* colonial poſſeſſions.” 


It is firſt neceſſary to obſerve, that, what 
theſe citizens mean by reciprocity, goes a lit- 


_ tle beyond the common acceptation of that term. 
They do not mean, an advantage for an advan- 
tage, they mean all the advantage on their 
| ide, and none on the other; they mean, 
that all the ports of all the nations with whom 
they trade ought to be as free for them as 
for the ſubjects of thoſe nations; they mean, 


that other nations ſhould maintain fleets and 


armies to keep up colonial poſſeſſions, and that 
they ſhould reap the profit of them; in ſhort, 
they mean, that all the poor ſubjects in the world 
are made lor the citizens of the United States 
to domineer over. Nor is it much to be won- 
dered at that they ſhould entertain theſe lofty 


pretenſions, if we conſider how they have been 


_ becitizened and beſowereigned up within theſe few 
years. One half of them believe, that it is in 
their power to ſtarve the whole world, when 
they pleaſe to make the government put 


on an embargo; they were Iretted to deat 


te! 


e 


=” 


c 
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that the Preſident would not let them go to 


take Canada, Nova Scotia and the Weſt Indies; 


nor would they have been pacified, if they had 
not been aſſured, that they ſhould have taem 
all in a hundred years time. 


This is all very well for theſe Citizen-ſovereigns, 


and Sovereign-citizens; but for you who, I hope, 


have no pretenſion to this kind of civic royalty, 
It ain you to talk and think like realonable 


Before I go any further, muſt notice what 


Frank ſays on the ſubject. “ The articles 
* of commerce in the United States are gene- 


=» < rally the neceſſaries of life; few of its luxu- 


“ ries are born, or cultivated among us; does it 


cc 
© regulations with reſpec to our commerce, 
* as ſhall render a treaty with Great Britain 
* wholly ſuperfluous. 17 js equally aſcertained, 
* that in our commerce with Great Britain 
herieif, the balance of trade is conſiderably; 


in her favour, and from this circumſtance 
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were thoſe means purſued which are in our poww- 
* er.” Now, to know the real value of the 
term reciprocity, take the following ſentences. 


F If wwe cede an advantage for an advantage ceded 


* to us, whence the boaſt of a treaty? © She 
2 (Great Britain) can grant us no commercial 


appear, then, that a commercial treaty is ne- 
4 ceſſary to afford an out. let to things of the firſt 
* requiſition ? It is a fact well aſcertained, that 
<« the Welt India Iſlands are in a ate of depen- 
dence among us, and by means of this 
dependence, we are enabled to make ſuch 


likewiſe ſhe would be induced to reciprocate 


© intereſts, without a commercial treaty, 
cc 


1 
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* priveleges that our ſituation does not enable 
© us to exact; why then wave the moſt import. 
% ant demands, to obtain a grant of commer— 
„ cial advantages, which we could compel ?” 
This is the language of all the Patriots of the 
reſent day. 

If what the Patriots ſay be true, then, you 
have it in your power to exact from Great 
Britain what conditions you pleaſe ; 1ſt. be- 
cauſe your articles of exportation are, in great 
part, neceſſaries of life; 2d. becauſe the Britiſh 
_ Welit Indies are in a ſtate of dependence on 
you; 3d. becauſe the balance of trade with 
Great Britain is greatly in her favour. 


1. Reauſe your articles of exportation are in 
This idea is ori- 


ginally of the populace, who look upon every 


great part, neceſſaries of life. 


barrel of proviſion ſhipped off to the Welt In- 
dies, or elſe where, as ſo much loſs to them- 


ſelves, and asa kind of alms to keep the poor fo- 


reign devils from ſtarving : and, in return for 
this generoſity on their part, they imagine they 
have the power to compel the beggars to do juſt 
what they pleaſe. 
found its way into Congreſs, under the auſpi- 
ces of a member of that body who made it the 
ground work of his famous relolutions, intended 


to force Great Britain to yield you commer- 
No wonder, then, that it 


cial advantages. 
ſhould now be taken up by Franklin, and al: 
the oppolers of the treaty. 
ceive how a nation, to whom you throw a mor- 


fel of bread when you pleaſe, ſhould dare re. 


fuſe you any thing. 


From the populace it 


They cannot con- 
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That your exports being, in great part, ne- 
ceſſaries of life (that is eatables) ought to give 
you a preference in commercial relations, is an 

error, and not the leſs ſo for being a popular one. 
Commodities being eatables may give the lel- 
ler a preference in a town during the time of a 


merce. It is as neceſſary for you to ſell your 
produce as for a toy-man to {ell his toys. If 
they rot in your ſtores their being neceſſaries of 
life will not diminiſh the loſs. If the land is 
obliged to lie fallow, the mill ſtand ſtill, and 
the veſſels rot at the wharfs, little ſatis{ faction 
will it be to the farmer, the miller and the 


1 merchant, that they all uſed to be employed 
. in cultivating and diſtributing the neceſſa- 
* ries of life. When a man 1s reduced to begga- 
— ry for want of a vent for his goods, it ſignifies 
* not a farthing to him, whether theſe goods were 
o- neceſſaries of life, or luxuries. No; it is the 
or pecuniary gains, ariſing from trading with a 
ey nation, which ought to give, or which can give, 
alt that nation a right, or a power, to ex com- 
it mercial advantages; and not the nature of the 
ſpi- merchandize ſhe has to export. 
the 2. Becauſe the Britiſh Weſt Indies are in a ſtate 
led of dependence upon you. For my part, I cannot 
\er- I conceive how they make out this ate of depen- 
it dence. The exportation of your articles being 
all as aha to you as the importation of them 
ron -_ to the Iſlands, you depend upon them, 
or- as 13 as they depend upon you. You re- 
vs ceive Sugar, Molaſſes, Coffee, and Rum, from 


the Iſlands ; theſe, too, are neceſſaries of life; 


ſeige, but not in the great world of com- 
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and fach as you could not poſſibly do without, 


I cannot pretend to ſay what proportion your 


1mports from the Iſlands bear to your exports 
to them ; but there muſt be a balance of trade 


either for or againſt you. If the balance be 
againſt you, you receive more of the neceſſa- 
ries of life from the Iflands, than you carry 
to them, and they cannot, then, be in a {tate of 
dependence, on that account: if the balance 
be in your favour, then the trade is an advan. 
tageous one for you, and, if it makes a depen- 
| dence on either fide, it makes you dependent 
on the Iſlands. Obſerve here, that the Patric; 
ſuppole you have the power of compelling Great 
Britain to do what you pleaſe, becauſe, in 
her trade with you, the balance is greatly in her 
_ favour, and becauſe, in your trade with the 
Welt Indies, the balance is in your favour. Thus 
the Weſt India Iſlands are in a ſtate of de- 
pendence on you, becauſe you gain by them; 
and Great Britain is in the fame ſtate becauſe 
ſhe gains by you! No wonder the citizens of the 
United States ſhould think themſelves fove- 


reigns. _ 
3. Becauſe the balance of trade with Great 


Britain is greatly in her favour. This balance 


of trade, aſſert the Patriots, is to give you what 
terms you pleaſe to exact, © if you purſue the 
„ means that are in your power.“ Thelc 


means are prohibiting the importation of Britiſb 


 merchandizes ; and this, they aſſert, would do 


her much more harm than it would you. A bet 
ter reaſon of action than this might, perhaps. 


be found; but as it ſeems to be a favour 
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one with them, and, indeed, the only one by 
which they are aQuated, I ſhall take them up 

upon 1t, and endeavour to convince you, chat 
they are miſtaken. 

I will ſuppoſe, with the 0 that the 
manufactures you receive from Great Britain 
are not neceſſary to you. I will ſuppoſe 
that you have the capitals and raw materials for 


eſtabliſhing manufactories of your own; I will 


ſuppoſe one third of your peaſants (I beg pardon, 

I meant Teomen) and ſailors changed by a preſto 
into weavers, combers, fullers, whiteſmiths, 
&c. &c; 1 will ſuppoſe the manufactories going 


on, ny all of you inſpired with Fairen E. 


nough to be happy, dreſs'd in the work of their 
hands; I will ſuppoſe, in ſhort, that you no 


longer ſtand in need of Britiſh manutactures 


This is allowing my adverfaries every thing they | 


can aſk, and all I aſk of them in return, is, 
to how me, that Great Britain ſtands in n0 
need of your manufattures. If they do not re- 


tule me this, as, I think, they cannot, I have not 
the leaſt doubt but I ſhall prove, that cutting 
off all communication between the countries, 
would injure you more than Great Britain, 

The imports being prohibited on cach fide, 
and both being able to do without them, the 
injury muſt ariſe from the ſtoppage being. 
put to the exports ; and as Great Þritain {-I1; 


you much more 1 vou. fell her, the Patriot, 


maintain, that this ſtoppage would do her moic 
harm than it would you. This was the ſhicld 
and buckler of Zr. Madiſan. He com- 


1 1 

pared the United States to a country gentleman 
and Great Britain to a pedlar ; and declared, 
that you might do without her, but that ſhe: 
could not do. without you. 

How illufive this is we ſhall fee in a minute. 
It is a maxim in commerce, that the exports 
55 nation are the ſource of her riches, and 
that, in proportion as you take from that 
ſource, ſhe 1s injured and enfeebled ; hence 
it follows, that cutting off the communica- 
tion between Great Britain and you would in- 
jure her more than you, in proportion to the 
balance now in her favour ; that 1s to ſay, if 
the total of her exports and the total of your ex- 
ports were to the ſame amount, But this 1s far 
from being the caſe : your exports amount 
to no more than 20 millions of dollars, or there- 
abouts, 9 millions of which go to Great Pri- 
tain and her dominions, while the exports of 
Great Britain amount to 100 millions of dol- 
lars, no more than 15 millions of which come 
to the United States. Suppoſe, then, all 
communication cut off at once ; you would loſe 
9 twentieths of your exports, while Great Bri- 
| tain would loſe only 15 hundredths of hers : 
ſo that, if there be any truth in arithmetic, you 
would injure yourſelves three times as much as 
you would her. 
Theſe conſiderations will, of courſe, have 

no weight with the honeſt ſtipendiaries of 
France ; but with thoſe whoſe only deſire, is 
to injure Great Britain more than the United 
States, they ought to have ſome weight. 


1 
If what I have advanced on the ſubject be 


correct, * the nature and extent of your ex- 


ports' 0 not give you a power * to demand, to 
7 exact, to compel,” what conditions you pleaſe 
in your commercial relations with Great Britain; 


and it follows, of courſe, that Franklin and the 
citizens of Boiton Town- -mecting are miſtaken. 
Art. XVI. Relates to conſuls. 


This article has not been meddled with, a8 
et. 


Art. XVII. Permits, or rather expreſely, Ai- 


pulates for what is allowed by the law of nations, 


the ſeizing of an enemies property on board the 
veſſels of either party. 


Art. XVIII. Specifies what are contraband arti- 
cles, and ſettles an honourable and equitable ſyſtem 
of ſeizure. 


As theſe two articles have been objected to 


by nobody but the agents of France, as they 


ſeem to affect the French more than any body 


elſe, and as that augult diet, the Convention, 


may be at this time debating on the ſubject, it 


would be preſumption in the extreme for me 
to hazard an opinion on it. 
Art. XIX. Provides for the protection of the veſ= 


ſels and property of the ſubjects ana citizens of the 
contracting parties. 


[ have heard nothing urged againſt this ar- 
ticle. 

Art. XX. Stipulates that the two contrafting 
parties will not only refuſe to receive pirates into 


| their ports, &c. but that they will do the ut- 
moſt in their powwer to bring then to puniſhment. 
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Without objection; for any thing I have 
heard. 

Art. XXI. Stipulates, that the ſubjefs hd i- 
tizens of each of the contracting parties ſball not com- 
mit violence on thoſe of the other party, nor ſerve in 


the fleets or armies, or accept of commilh 19NS JO its 


enemies. 

Some ol the friends of neutrality object to this, 
as it prevents them from aſhſting the French, 
and from making war upon Great Britain for 
the future, under the cloak of neutrality. 

Art. XXII. Stipulates, that no act of repriſa! 
fhall take place between the parties, unleſs juſtice 
has fir/t been demanded, and refuſed, or unreaſon- 
ably delayed. _ 

This is oppoſed by the friends of ſequeſtration 
and confiſcation, as it would give people time 


to ſhelter their property from the claws of the 


Patriots, * ©: 
Art. XXIII, XXIV, and XXV. Provides cer- 
tain regulations concerning ſhips of war, privaleerc, 
and prizes taken from the enemies of the contract. 
ing parties. 
Much was ſaid about theſe articles, till it 
was proved that they were copied from the trea- 
ty of commerce made between France and 
England ſince the American war; ſince your 
treaty with France. This was a circumſtance 


that the Patriots, who are none of the beſt read 


in ſuch things, were not aware of. 


8 XXVI. Provides for the ſecurity and tran. 
alli of the ſubjefts and citizens of the two parties, 
living in the territory of each other at the breaking 


eut of a a war. 


[61 1 
This article has eſcaped cenſure. 
Art. XXVII. Stipulates for the giving up »f 
murderers and forgers. 
This article has been the innocent cauſe of 
much alarm. The Patriots, lately imported 
from Great Britain and Ireland, and ſeveral 
members of the Democratic ſocietics in this 
country, were afraid that it was to have a retro. 
ſpeftive effect. Upon receiving an affurance 


to the contrary, their fears are in ſome mea- 


ſure diſſipated; but they nevertheleſs oppoſe 
the treaty, on this account, with all their 


might. A writer (and I am wiſtaken if he be 
not the ſame who has drawn up a certain peti- 


tion to the Preſident) affirmed in one of your 
papers, a few days ago, that this article was 
« acruel ſtab to the oh reignty of the people, 
ce and militates againſt the /aw of nature 7? 

From the deſcription of the perſons who 
have hitherto oppoſed the treaty, and from the 


futillity of the reaſons they have given for their 


oppoſition, there 1s every reaſon to imagine, that 


great part of them object (in the bottom of 


their hearts) to this article only. If this be 
the caſe, it is pity the article was introduced. 
Forgers and murderers, it left to themſelves for 
a time after their flight, would not fail to meet 
the fate, which the article was made to inſure 


to them, and it is little matter in what country | 


they ſuffer. 


Art. XXVIII. Relates to the duration of the fore- 


going ones, and the ratification of the treaty. 
this article, which ends the treaty, 1s of 
ſuch a nature as to admit of no objection. 
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Now, you will obſerve, that it is not my in- 


tention to render this treaty palatable to you ; . 


ſhall not inſiſt, therefore, that the terms of it are 
as advantazeous as you might wiſh, or expect 
them to be; but I inſiſt that they are as ad van- 


tageous as you ought to have expected. Great 


Britain grants you favours, ſhe has never grant- 
ted to any other nation; and that no other 
nation, not even your Siſter Republic, has 
granted you. Nor can it be ſaid, that, in re- 


turn, you grant her favours, which you have not 


granted to other nations; ſeveral favours, grant- 
ed to France, you have ſtill withheld from 


Great Britain, even if the preſent treaty goes 


into effect. Great Britain does not, then, re- 


ceive favours, as it has been abſurdly aſſerted, 


but ſhe grants them. 
Had the terms of the treaty been ſo decidedy 


advantageous to the United States as to deſtroy 
every principle of reciprocity, it might, perhaps, 


have eſcaped much of the cenſure that has been 
paſſed on 1t ; 


ment have been pleaſed with ſuch a treaty ! 


Would he have ſeen in it the foundation of a_ 
laſting peace? No; he would have ſuſpected 


that it had been yielded to, in a moment of em- 
barraſſment, merely to amuſe you, till a 
change of circumſtances would enable Great 


Britain to aſſume another tone, and retuſe 


you every thing ; and, whatever your dema- 


82 


gogues may ſay to the contrary, ſuch a change 


Was near at hand. 


I cannot diſmiſs this part of my ſubject, . 
without obſerving, that Charles Fox made, in 


but would any man of diſcern- 
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the Britiſh Parliament, exactly the ſame objec- 


tions to the treaty, as the Patriots in this coun- 


try have made. It was humiliating to Great 
Britain, he ſaid. 


theirs on his. 


I now come to the third object of the cenſure 
of Franklin : the conduct of the Preſident 
relative to the treaty. 

III. That ſuppoſing the terms of the treaty 
to be what every good American ought to ap- 
prove, yet the conduct of the Preſident, 
relative to the negociation and promulgation 
of it, has been highly improper, and even 


monarchical, and for which he delerves to be 
impeached. 


Franklin has not obliged the world ch ar- 


ticles of impeachment regularly drawn up; 
but, as far as can be gathered from his letters, 


he would have the Chief Magiſtrate of the 
Union impeached ; 


having appointed an Envoy. extraordinary, on 


this occaſion, contrary to the opinion of the 


Houſe of Repreſentatives and of the Democratic 
Society ; ; 3d. for his reſerve towards the Senate, 
previous 2 Mr. Jay's departure; 4th. for his 
reſerve towards the people; and, sth. for 
having evaded a new treaty with France, while 
he courted one with Great Britain. 


Unfortunate, indeed, mult 
be the ncgociators, who have made a treaty 
humiliating to both the contracting parties! 
Mr. Fox's cenſure is the beſt comment in the 
world on that of the American Patricts, and 
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iſt. for having appointed 
Mr. Jay as Envoy extraordinary; 2d. for 
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The frſt of theſe, the appointing of Mr. Jay 
as Envoy extraordinary, is declared to be un. 
con/titutional. ©* The Man of the people,” ſays 
& Franklin, it was believed, would not have 
& conſented to, much leſs have originated 
« miſſion, hoſtile to the Conſtitution, un- 
friendly to the functions of the legiſlature, and 
inſulting to a Great people, ſtruggling a- 
„ gainſt tyrants, The appointment of the 
Chief Juſtice of the United States as Envoy 
c extraordinary, to the court of Great Britain, 
put to defiance the compact under which we 


(e 


Cc 


„ have aſſociated, and made the will of the Ex- 


Ce 


„people. The principle laid down by this ap- 
we pointment, ſtrikes at the root of our civil 
cc 
< itlelf.” The word: unconſtitutional is, with 
the oppoſers of the government, a word ot 
vaſt import: it means any thing they pleaſe 
to have it mean. In their acceptation of the 
word, therefore, I cannot pretend to ſay that 
the conduct of the Preſident, in appointing 
Mr. Jay, was not unconſtitutional ; but if un. 
conſtitutional be allowed to mean, ſomething con- 
trary io the Conſtitution, I think it would be ve- 
ry difficult to prove, that the appointment was 
uncon/titutional ; for, certain it is, tuere is no 


article in the Conſtitution, that forbids, either 


litteraily or by implication, the employing of 2 


Chief Jus tice of the United States on an extraor- 


dinary embaſſy. *©# The Conſtiution,” lays 
Franklin, © has provided, that the different 
departments 5 of government ſhould be kept di 


ecutive paramount to the general will of the 


ſecurity ; ; nay, it aims a deadly blow at liberty 


E200 <1 


« tin&, and, conſequently, to unite them is 4 
6 violation of i it, and an encroachment on the 
liberties of the people, guaranteed by that 


* 


4 


ae 


« inſtrument.— The appointment of John Jay, 


“Chief Juſtice of the United States, as Envoy 
” Extraordinary to the court of Great Britain, 
** 18 contrary to the ſpirit and meaning of the 
Conſtitution ; as it unites in the ſame 
perſon judicial and legiſlative functions.“ If 


. 


cy 


£c 


as it is here aſſerted, the Preſident had united 


the judicial with. the legiſlative functions, 


it muſt be confeſſed, that he would have depart- 
ed from the ſpirit and meaning of the Conſti- 


tution; but, has the mere negociation 
of a treaty any thing to do with the legiflative 


functions ? It appears to me not. Treaties 


are the ſupreme law of the land, and, therefore, 


the ſanctioning of them, the making of them 
laws, is a legiſlative act; but the mere draw- 
ing of them up, the preparing of them for 


the diſcuſſion of the legulature, Is no legiſla- 
. 


If negociating be a teviſlative act, it naturally 


follows, that nobody bur the legiſlature, or 


ſome member or members of it, could be em- 


ployed in a _negociation and the Conſtitution 
_expreſsly provides, that, 


“ Congreſs ſhall, during 1 os for which 


© he was elected, be appointed to any civil 
* office, under the authority of the United States 
„ which ſhall have been created during ſuch 


ee time.” Thus then if the ſpiri? of the Coniti- 
tation makes negociating a legiſlative ad. 
K 


no member of 
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L 58 
and, conſequently, requires a legiſlator to nego- 
ciate a treaty, and the latter poſitively forbids 


it, the whole clauſe reſpecting treaties is ſy- 


perfiuous, for there ought never to be any ſuch 
thing as treaties. 

When the ſecretary of Ather department 
brings forward a plan for the conſideration of 
Congress, does he act in a legiſlative capacity ? 
And what more is an unratified treaty! In ſhort, 


if a negociator ads in a legiſlative capacity, fo. 
does every Petitioner ; nay, every clerk and 


printer, 5 'oyed by Congreſs. 

The Chief juſtice is further jetted” to as 
anEnvoy Extraordinary; on this occaſion, be- 
cauſe, © ireatics being the ſupreme law of the 
&& 
SE expound and apply them, and, therefore, to 
permit an officer in that department to ſhare 
in their formation, is to unite diſtinct functi- 
ts 
dom, and to eſtabliſh precedents pregnant 


<6 . da oper. If the mere formations of 


5 by gentlemen of the bar tends to level the 


3 8 10 freedom, I am afraid the 
barriers of your freedom are already levelled; 

for I believe, there are very few laws that do 
not paſs through their hands, or concerning 
which their advice is not aſked, before they 
are ſanctioned. Franklin (perhaps through 1g- 


norance) confounds the formation with the mak- 


ing of a law; how cſlentially they differ Ileave 


vou to determine. 
To object to the Chief Juſtice as a negociator, 


becauſe | it would become his duty to expound 


land, 1t becomes the duty of the judiciary to 


ons, tends to level the barriers of our free- 


L 67 


and apply the treaty he was to negociate, 


is what I ſhould expect from nobody but Frank- 


liz or ſome one of his faction. Was ever a 
man, before, ſuppoled to be leſs capable of ex- 
pounding and applying a law, becauſe be had 
aſſiſted in framing it? Or was he, on that ac- 
count, ever ſuppoſed to be leſs deſirous of ſee— 
ing it duly and faithfully executed? Purſue 
this monſtrous maxim, and fee where it will end. 
If it be unſafe to truſt the expounding and an- 
plying of a law to him who has aflifted in fra- 
ming it, muſt it not be much more unfa'e to truſt 
the expounding and application of it to thoſe 
who have aſſi ted in making it? And, is it not, 
then, unfate to admit gentlemen of the law in— 
to Congrels, without incapaciating them from 


pleading at the bar, or, at leaſt, from becoming 


judges, for ever after f Suppoſe, for inſtance, 
that one of the preſent Senators were to be ap- 


pointed Chief Juſtice in the room of Mr. Jay, 


would he not have to expound and apply ine 
treaty which he has juſt affiſted in making? 
And ſhould ſome of the gentlemen of the ctr 


houſe be, at a future period, appointed ee of 


the fapreme court, would they not have to a 

ply the laws, which, as legillators, they have 
alliſted in making ? Should 2 commander in 
chief propole to Gongreſ s a plan for the regula— 
tion of the troops, and ſhould it become a la. W. 
would it be ſaid, that the General had united 
the lepillative = 1 the military functions, und 
that he ought to be diſmiſſed from the ſervice, 
as untit to ex, pound and apply the jaw wich e 
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had propoſed. The principle of Franklin, if a- 
dopted, would render it abſolutely impofſible 


for the Congreſs to avail themſelves of the ta- 


lents or integrity of any one out of their own 
body. 

But, at any rate, had this ckjettion been well 
founded; had there been cauſe to fear the 
conſequences of leaving the treaty to be ex- 
pounded and applied by him who had aſſiſted 
in iraming it, the danger is now over : Mr. Jay 
is no more Chief Juſtice; the freemen of the 
State of New York knew how to eſtimate his 
merit rather better than Franklin. Fortune 
ſeems to have lent a hand in depriving the ene- 
mies of the government of all grounds of com- 
plaint, and yet they make a ſhift to Keep the 
Union in an uproar. 

Another objection to adi the Chief Jul. 
tice on this miſſion, is, that a Preſident might 
thereby eſcape from the hands of juſtice, or, at 
leait, elude a trial. From the nature,“ ſays 
F e «& and terms of an impeachment a- 
„ gainſt a Preſident of the United States, it is 
< not only neceſſary that the Chief Juſtice of 
„the United States ſhould preſide in the Se- 
„nate, but that he ſhould be above the bias 
„ which the honour and emolument in the gift 
of the Executive might create.“ 
dent of the United States 3 is tried, the Chic 
* Juſtice ſhall preſide.” But, waving the in- 


ſolence and moſt patriotic ingratitude of this in- 


ſinuation; admitting your Preſident to be 
what Frankiin would make you believe he is, 


"His true, 
Fe conſtitution ſays, that, „ when the Preſi— 


6 


E 


and that the neceſſity of impeaching him was 
a thing to be expected, I cannot perceive any 
reat inconvenience that could ariſe from the 
abſence of the Chief juſtice. The Preſident 
could not be impeached be fore the opening of 


Congrels, and, by that tine, it was reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, that the object ot the extracr Jury 


miſſion would be accompliſhed, and the Envoy 
ready to return, An 1mpeachment againſt the 


Preſident could hardly be hurried on in fuch a 


manner as not to leave an interval of four 


months between his accuſation and trial, a 
ſpace quite ſufficient tor recalling the Chief juf. 
tice. Andi as to the bias, that the honour and 


emolument attached to the office of Envo 
might create in favour of the culprit Preſident, 
that could not be very powerful, becauſe, the of- 


ice of Envoy muſt ceaſe, before the Chief Jul 
tice could enter on his functions as Judge oa 


the Preſident ; and Franklin ought to know by 
his own heart, that gratitude for paſt ſervices 
would have but very little weight 13 in favour cf 
the offender. 
There is one objection remaining, which, 11 
well founded, 1s really of a ſcrious nature. 
Franklin poſitively afferts, that the appoint— 
ment of the Envoy Extraordinary was {lrongiy 
proteſted againſt by a very reſpettail; minority 
of the Senate; and not by them alone, but 


by the Democratic Society of Pennſylvania alſo ' 
That this reſpectable minority ſhould coin- 
cide in ſentiment with the Pennſylvania 
| democratic ſociety is, indeed, a Circum- 


!kance that deſerves to be well attended to; 
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and, no doubt, it has had, and will yet have, 
due weight with the Preſi'lent. 

Ho it came into the head of Franklin to 
intro luce his club on this occaſion, it is not 
_ eaſy co imzgine. H: does not pretend, I hope, 
that there is ſonzthing unconſtitutional here 
allo? The Conticution ys, that the Preſident 
1 take thz advice of the Senate, but it is to- 
tally ent with reſpect to the democratic ſoci- 
ety of Pennſylvania. Mizhtily “ alarming,” 
in leed, thit the Preſident ſhould not conſult 
this cla of butchers, tinkers, broken huk- 
ſters, and tranſatlantic traitors! Hid he waat- 
ed a fallow to fell an ox or mend a kettle, to 
bilk his crelitors or blow up an inſurrection, 
he would have one well to addreſs himfelt to 
the denocratic ſociety of Peanſylvania tor ad- 
vice; but to alk their advice in the appaint- 
ment of an Envoy Extraordinary would have 
been as prepoterous as conſulting the devil in 
tlie cholcs of a Miniſter of the G »ſpel. 

[ have now aaſwzrel, and I hope to your 
ſatisfaction, What Franklin calls his conPlituti-. 
anal objetions to the appointment of Mi. Fay as 
| Envoy Extraordinary : it remains for A to 
take notice of one of 2 more 3 nature. 
Franklin, conſcious that M Juhu charac- 

ter for wiſdom und integrity was unimpeacha- 
ble, has co Aurel up ani! ak him an Opinion, 
nich he rave lone tim? a 30, concerning the 
W kern Pts. FI > lays 5 After the de cla- 
ce ration M442 by 7-92 Fey that Great Brian 
* Was juſtifiable in her detention or ws We- 

« ern Pots, if was a ſacrifice of the intere'ts. 


ed you, that Join'} Jay would bea) your in- 


ESE 


and peace of the United States to commit 
a negociation to him, in which the evacuati- 


« on of thoſe poſts ought to form an eſſential 


« part.” This unqualified declaration, * that 
Great Britain was juſtifiable in her detention 
* of the Weſtern Poſts,” is a moſt ſhameful mil- 
repreſentation of Mr. Jay's opinion on the 
ſubject. - By this declaration Franklin inft- 
nuatcs, that Mr. Jay had given it as his opi- 
nion that Great Britain would be juſtifiable 
in her detention of the Weſtern Poſts for ever ; 

whereas his opinion was, that fe was juſtifi- 
able in detaining thoſe poſts, only till the ſti— 
pulation of the treaty of peace with reſpect 


to debts, due to Britiſh Subjects from ſome 
of the States, ſhould be fulfil ed. And was 
there a candid, honeſt man in the United States 
who differed in opinion from Mr. Tay, on this 


ſubject ? Very few I believe, except it were 
through ignorance. I am fully convinced, 


| that there is not, at this time, a ſingle well in- 


formed man in this country, who is not fatisficd, 
that Great Britain was juſtifiable in her deten- 
tion of the Poſts ; to object then, to Mr. Jay 
as an Envoy Extroordivary, becaule he 


had given his opinion to that effect, was to 


object to him for having {ſpoken the truth, 
like an independent honeſt man: indeed, 
the Patriots ſeem to look on honeſty as a na- 
tural diiqualification, and, thereſcre, their ob- 


1ecticn to Mr. Fay is not ſo unaccountable as it 
otherwiſe would be. 


Muſt not thoſe People, who ſo bold'y >Cur- 
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. 
tereſts, that he would ſell the Weſtern Poſts, &c. 
have bluſhed when they ſaw that a ſurrender 
of theſe Poſts was the firſt thing he had ſtipula- 
ted for? No; a Patriots ſkin is like the ſhield 
of the Grecian hero; blood cannot penetrate 
11 zh“ ten bull hides,” 
be following anecdote will at once prove 
ole of charging Mr. Jay with a 
ih to abandon the Weſtern Poſts to the Bri- 
_ tif, and confirm the Prudence ot the Preſident's 
choice. 


From here,” ſays Mr. Briſſot, „ we went 
cc to New Rochelle. This place will always 


be celebrated for having given birth to one 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed men of the Ameri. 
4 can Revolution; a republican remarkable for 


c kis firmneſs and his cooinels, a writer eminent 


© for his nervous ſtyle, and his cloſe logic, 

4 Mr. ay. 

At the time of laying the foundation of 
46 the Peace of 1783, Mr. de Verpennes, actu— 


* ated by ſecret motives, wiſhed to engage 


the emballadors of Congreſs to confine their 
demands to the fiſheries, and to renounce 
ec the Weſtern Territor 


* rica ſhould not be conſidered as the baſis of the 
* peace; but, ſimply, that it ſnould be con- 
<«.ditional. 
„ neceſſary to gain over 
Mr. Jay declared to Mr. de Vergennes, that 


« he would ſooner Jole Eis life than ſign ſuch 


e A treaty; that the Americans tought for 
Independence; that they would never jay 


The miniſter required 
6e particularly, that the independence of Ame- 


To ſucceed | in this project, it was 


Jay and Adams. 


count! 


* 


down their arms 'till it ſhould be fully con- 
ſecrated ; that the court of France had re- 
cognized it, and that there would bea con- 
tradition in her conduct, if ſhe deviated 
from that point. ſt was not difficult for Mr. 


Jay to bring Mr. Adams to his determina- 


tion; and Mr. de Vergennes could never 
ſhake his firmneſs. 
« Mr. Jay was equally immoveable by all 


the efforts of the Engliſh Miniſter, whom 


Mr. de Vergennes had gained to his party. 
vir. Jay proved to him, that it was the in- 


tereſt of the Engliſh themſelves, that the 


Americans ſhould be independent, and not 
in a ſituation which would render them de- 
pendent on their ally. He converted him to 
his ſentiment ; for his reaſoning determined 


the court of St. James'ss When Mr. Jay 
paſſed through England in his return to 
America, Lord Shelburne defired to ſee 
him. Accuſed by the nation of having 
granted too much to the Americans, he 


deſired to know, in caſe he had per ſiſted 


not to accord to the Americans the Weſtern 


Territory, if they would have continued the 


war. Mr. Jay anſwered that he believed they 


would, and that he ſhould have adviſed it.“ 


This is the man whom the Patriots outs 


of intentions of rendering the United States 
dependent on Great Britain, and of abandon- 
ing the Weſtern Poſts ! This is the man, who, 


after twenty years ſpent in the ſervice of his 
country, after having a ſecond time enſured : 
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its happineſs and proſperity, is called “ a 
& a ſlave, a coward, a traitor,” and 1s burnt in 
eh for having “ bartered its liberty for 
« Vritiſh Gold ?” The ingratitude of republics 
and republicans has long been proverbial, 


2. R would have the Preſident im 


peached, for having appointed an Envoy e 
ordinary to Great Britain contrery to the cpin ig 
of the mapority of the Hove of Nee es, 
A majority of that Houſe,” fays Frankin, 
Were in favour of dignified and energetie 


x meaſures ; 1 they ſpurned the idea of a patl- 
ent and ignominious ſubmiſſion to robber) 


a 
and outrage. The different propoſitions of 
« Mefirs. Madiſon, Clarke, and Dayton 
© ſubſtantiate this affertion.—And yet the 
« Fxecutive nominated an Envoy Extraordi- 
© nary in coincidence with the minority, ap- 
parently to defeat the intentions of be 
repreſentatives of the Fn oh This fact is 
ſerious and ming That the Preſident 
did nominate, and, by and with the advice of 
the Senate, appoint, the Envoy Extraordi- 
nary, contrary to the opinion of the majori- 
ty of the Houſe of Rey reſentatives, is, at 
leaſt, doubtful, becauſe no ſuch queſtion could 
be 7 agitated in that bo aſe 3 but that he would 
have been juſtiiiable in ſo doing is not doubtful 
at all. Your Conſtitution, whi ch this Dema— 
gogue affects to call the palladium of your 
liberty, fays that the Prefident, with the Se- 
nate, fhall appoint Vmbaſſadors, &c. and not 
2 word abo. Ul Le Bous 2 of Repreſentatives. 


cc 


cc 


[75-4 
Without directly denying the authority of 
the Preſident and Senate in the appointment 
of an Envoy Extraordinary, Franklin allerts 
that the exerciſe of that authority was in the pre- 
ſent inſtance, interfering with the dignified 


and energetic meaſures that were pending! in the 


Houſe of Repreſentatives. If the conſtitution 
had made an exception here, if it had provided 


that the Preſident and Senate ſhould not ap- 
point an Envoy, but that their functions 


ſhould be ſuſpended, while diznified and encr- 
retic meaſures, were pending in n the other Houſe, 
I ſhould be ready to confeſs, that the former 


had ſtepped beyond their authority ; but, as the 


Conſtitution is filent on this ſubject, | cannbr. 
It was poſlible, indeed, for the Houle. of 


Repreſentatives to fall into an indelicate inte- 
ference with the Executive, on this occaſion, 
and, perhaps, they did fo; but the Eaecutive 


could not interfere with them, unleſs they had 


firſt begun to meddle with a branch cf authort- 
ty, which the Conſtitution had forbidden 
them to touch. What would be tad 
of the Preſident and Senate, were they to frame 


a obey bill, paſs it, and fend it to the other 


Houſe ? Jult as conſonant to the Conſtitution 
is it for that Houle to interfere in the noini- 


nation, or appointment, of an Envoy lo a to- 
reign court. 
Be ſides, as to the! 48. how dil the appoint- 


ment of of the F .nvoy tefore with the dig Hiſted 
and energetic. meaſures : ? They were addon 3105 


by the Houſe of Re preſcntatives, and vreſent- 
1. 2 
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ed to the Senate, who rejected them, and whe 


. en 


would have rejected them, whether the Envoy 


had been previouſly appointed or not. This is 
evident, becauſe had they intended to ſanction 
the dignified and energetic meaſures, they would 
not have appointed the Envoy ; and therefore, 
by delaying the appointment, till theſe mea- 
ſures were rejected by the Senate, nothin 
could have been gained but a loſs of time. 
Franklin ſeems to triumph in proving, that 
the Preſident acted contrary to the opinion of 
the Houſe of Repreſentatives. I have alrcady 
obſerved that that Houſe had nothing to do 
in the appointment in queſtion ; but, even 
ſuppoſe they had, is the Senate nothing? What 
is the uſe of three branches in the Conſtitution, 
if two of them muſt ever yield to the will of 
the third, or to the whim of a faction? To 
What end has a power been given to the 
Senate to reject bills ſent to them by the other 
Houſe, if they are never to exerciſe it, unleſs 


it ſhould ſhould happen to be agreeable to the 


democratic clubs? In ſhort, why is there a Se- 
nate and Preſident at all? And, indeed, it 
ſeems to be the opinion of your countryman 
Franklin, that thei: two branches, at lcaſt, are 
uſcleis. If,“ ſays he, “the immediate Repre- 
** ſentatives of the people were to decide upon 
treaties, the ſecrecy in relation to them would 
be more tolerable.” After this ſentence, it is 


perfectly ridiculous to hear him cenſure the Ad- 
miniſtration for acting amcofiſtitutianally; full. 


as much fo, as it is to hear my old friend Prieſtley 
rebuking Tom Paine. es 


FE 


If the immediate Repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple, as Franklin 1s pleaſed to call them, were 


permitted to decide upon treaties, there: is no 


one act of authority that they would not ſoon 
exerciſe excluſively, Very ſoon would the 
whole power of the ſtate be conſentrated in 
one heterogeneous aſſembly, ſplit up into 


committees of confiſcation, war, and murder. 


Very ſoon would your legiſlature reſemble that 
of your Siſter Republic, where every crude idea 


that comes athwart the brain of a harlequin 
legiſlator, becomes a law in the ſpace of five 
minutes, and iſſues forth amidſt the acclamations 
of the ſovereign people, bearing terror and de- 
vaſtation through the land. You may thank 


God that your Conſtitution has provided a- 
gainſt a legiſlative ſcourge like this. It is ma 
prudent proviſion alone that has ſaved 

from the dreadtul conſequences, which ihe 
dignified and energetic meaſures of the patri- 


clic triumvirate, Madiſon, Clarke, and Dayton, 
would moſt inevitably have produced. 
After having cenſured the Preſident for not 


acting in coincidence with the ſentiment of 
the majority of the Houſe of Repreſentatives, 


Iranklin returns to the charge by cenſuring him 


for acting in coincidence with the {ſentiment 


of the minority of the ſame Houſe; this he 


calls, © a ſerious and an alarming fact,“ juſt. 


as if it was not an unavoidable conſequence of 
the other. But, ir is not a little extraordinary 


to hear him cenſure the Preſident for acting 
in coincidence with the minority of the Houſe of 


Repreſentatives, when, a few pages before, 
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he cenſures him for not adding in coincidence 
with the ſentiment of the reſpectable minority 
of the Senate? Perhaps the epithet reſpectable, 
which Franklin has beſtowed on his minor 
of the Senate (and of which, I ſuppole, the 
roſpectable Mr. Maſon was one), r render them 
ſuperior to the majority, and, if fo, their opi- 
nion certainly ought to have been followed. But, 
the truth is, I believe, this reſpectable minorily 
of the Senate were in favour of thole dignified 
and energetic, or dragooning, plundering, mea- 
ſures, which the Preſident did not approve of, 
and ſo were the majority of the Houle of Re. 
preſentatives; - and this is the reaſon why Frank- 
lin, who is a fort of war trumpet, would have 
had him guided by the minority of one Houtc 
and by the majority of the other. 
Ihe Preſident's having acted in coincidence 
with the minority of the Houle of Repreſenta— 
tives ought to be looked upon as a mere 
matter of accident; for, on the appointment 
of an Envoy, it was not neceſſary for him 
to take cognizance of what was paſſing 
amongſt them ; but, as to his acting in coinci- 
dence with the : majority of the Senate, 
it was a duty that the Conſtitution im- 
poſed on him. According to the wiſh of 
franklin, the Prehhdent ſhould have rejected 
the advice of that branch of the legiſlature 
which the Conſtitution has aſſociated with him 
in the appointment of an Envoy, to adhere 
to the advice of another branch, to which the 


Conſtitution has allotted no varticipation in 
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ſuch appointment. This is what the Patriots 


would have called acting conſtitutionallß. 
Not content with accuſing the Preſident 


of acting unconſtitutionally in nominatin 


an Envoy to Great Britain, Franklin adds, 
that he did it“ apparently to defeat the inten- 
tions of the Repreſentatives of the people.” 
There is a good deal of bitterneſs in this. 
If, by the Reprefe -ntatives of the people, Franklin 
means the majority of the Houſe of Repreſen- 
tatives alone, I afſeat to the truth of his remark : 

nay, I will go further, and own, that I am ful- 


ly perſuaded, the Prefident did appoint. the 


Envoy Extraordinary on purpa'e to defeat their 


intentions. But, were I an American, by 
far ſhould I be from imputing this to him as 


a crime; for, had he not defeated their inten- 
tions, you would by this time have been objects 


| of pity rather than of envy. 


There was no perſon of the leaſt diſcern- 


ment who was not well aſſured that the object 


of your patriotic Members of Congreſs, Was 


to reduce you to the neceluty of making a com- 


mon cauſe with the French. I know they 
pretended, that they wiſhed to preſerve peace. 
With this deſirable object in view one propoſed 
laying ſuch duties on Britth merchandiſe and 
ihips, as would go nearly to a prohibition ; a- 
nother propoſed an entire prohibition ; and a 
third, in order to preſerve peace with Great 
Britain, propoſed ſeizing all debrs and funds, 
the property of Britiſh ſubjeQs ! Theſe were 
ſomething like the peace meaſures adopted in 


1770, and had they had a ſecond independence 
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to gain, no good Whig could have objected to 
their being revived; but this gaining of Inde- 
pendence is a game of hazard that no nation 
ever ought to play but once. At the preſent 
time, it would be an exceedingly filly game 
for you; you have ery thing to loſe, and 
nothing to win. 

I am totally at a loſs to account for theſe 
a gentlemen” s motives in endeavouring to plunge 
this country into a war with Great Britain. 
I will not affed to believe, that they were un- 


der the influence of foreign gold, though I 


believe them to be as corruptibl-, at leaſt, as 
Mr. Jay. Intereſted conſiderations could 
have no weight with them ; for, they appear to 
have loſt all idea of private as well as public 


Intereſt. But whatever might be their mo- 


tives, the meaſures they propoſed were fraught 


with beggary, ruin, and diſhonour, and if the 


Preſident, by his nomination of the Envoy to 
Great Britain, contributed to their being re- 


jected, though ſupported by the majority of 
the Houſe of Repreſentatives, he is entitled 


to the bleſſing of every lover of this country. 


3. Franklin would have the Preſident im- 


peached, for his reſerve towards the Senate pre- 
vious to Mr. Jay's departure. Franklin ſays 
© the advice of the Senate was not taken in the 


ec treaty with Great Britain.“ By this, he 


_ ought to mean, that the Senate was not inform- 
ed of the particular objects to be obtained by 


Mr. Jay's million ; for, if he means (which 


1s poſſible) that their advice was not taken on 
the ſubject of the miſſion itſelf, and of the per- 
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ſon to be employed on it, he wikes to impoſe 
on the unwary what he knows to be untrue. 
On theſe {ubjects their advice was taken, and 
any further it was not neceſſary, either ina 
conititutional or prudential poiat of view. 


“By tne Conſtitution,” ſays Franklin, “ all 


« treaties are to be made by and with the ad- 
vice and conſent of the Senate. The term 


ce advice has a natural and obvious reference 
ce to negociation ; that no negociation ſhall be en- 


«© tered into but with the advice of the Senate.” 


Before I take the liberty of contradicting 


our Demagogue here, give me leave to make bim 


contradict himſelf. The Prefident,” ſays 


he, in another place, has power by and with 


© the advice and conſent of the Senate to con- 


c clude treaties ;—that is, the Senate has the 


e power to accept or reject any treaty 


* 


has not gone to prevent him from opening a ne. 


e gociation with any nation he thought proper.” 


This Patriot was determined no one ſhould tri- 


umph in confating it. A diſputant that thus 
contradids himſelf point blank, without any 


kind of ceremony or apology, ſets his adver- 


fary at defiance. 


Reſerving myſelf till by and by to account 


for theſe contradictory expoſitions of the ſame 


text, I am ready to allow, that the latter 
of them exactly meets my ſentiments ; that 
is, that the ſhare of power, in making trea- 
ties, allotted to the Senate, does not go to prevent 
the Preſident from opening a negociation with 


negociated by the Preſident ; but this power 


pe 
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any nation be may think proper. This is ſo 


clearly pointed out by the Conſtitution, that 
one is aſtoniſhed to hear it controverted b 


perſons capable of reading. © He ſhall,” ſays 


that inſtrument, <* have power, by and with 
c the advice and conſent of the Senate, to 
to make treaties, provided two thirds of the 


“Senators preſent concur : and he ſhall nomi- 


„ nate, and by and with the advice of the Se- 


* nate, ſhall appoint beg, ve &c.“ And 
yet Frontlin, in one place, inſiſts that 
the term advice has a e and obvious re- 
ference to negociation only ; © for,” ſays he, 
it would be the extremity of abſurdity to ſay, 


6 that advice was neceſlary after the thing was 


% donc. Whether he has willfully, or through 


ignorance, confounded the making of a treaty with 
the forming of a treaty, is to me a matter of uncer- 


tainty (for he poſſeſſes qualities that render either 


probable ), but that he has confounded them 1s a 


clear caſe. A treaty is not made till it be 
22 8 and, therefore, preſenting it to the Se- 
ate for their conſideration, before it be ratifi- 


4 1 80 taking their advice after the thing is 


done. It is taking their advice before it is done; 
but not, as he ſeems to think ought to be the 


_ caſe, before it is begun. The natural and obvi- 


ous ſenſe, and, indeed, the only ſenſe of the 


clauſe of the Conttiration juſt quoted, is, in my 
opinion ; that the Senate is to be conſulted in 
making treaties, but not in opening negociations. 


Franklin has had the ingenuity to give to the 


words advice and co! zent an application, that 
moſt certainly never entered into the thoughts 


F 


above clauſe be well weighed. 
_ ſhall nominate, and, by and with the advice and 


E 


of thoſe who framed the Conſtitution. Can he 
be ſerious in confining advice to what precedes 
the negociation, and conſent to what follows it ? 
If this were correct, the Senate ought never to 
give their conſent to a negociation, nor their 
advice concerning a ratification. 

To me the ſenſe of the Conſtitution is ex- 


tremely clear, as to this point. The words ad- 


vice and conſent have both a reference to what 


follows the negociation; and this will fully ap- 


pear, if their import in the latter part of the 
The Preſident 


„ conſent of the Senate, appoint Embaſſadors, 
& c.“ Now, if advice in the making of treaties, 


has a natural and obvious reference to negociation; 


ſo, in the appointment of Embaſſadors, it muſt 


have reference to nomination. I leave any on 


to judge how nonſenſical it would have been to 
authorize the Senate to conſent to the appoint- 


ment of a perſon, whoſe nomination they had 


before adviſed; and yet it would not be more 
lo than to give them the power of conſenting 
to the terms of a treaty formed by their advice. 
Indeed, it would be landering the Conſtitu- 
tion, to ſuppoſe that it contained any thing 
approaching ſo near to the anarchical, as 
to ſubject the particular objects of a negoci- 


ation to an aſſembly, not obliged to fecrecy, 


before the negociation is opened. Were this ever 
to be the caſe, it is eaſy to foreſee that it would 
be impoſſible to conclude any treaty of mo- 


ment, or, at leaſt, to conclude it wit 
_ M 2 
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advantage. Suppoſe, for inſtance, that the 
threatened rupture with Great Britain had ren. 
dered it neceſſary for you to form a cloſe alli. 
ance with ſome power in Europe, and that the 
\ Preſident had been obliged to make known 
_ every ſtipulation to be made on your part, before 
the departure of the Envoy ; can you believe 
that, with ſuch a perſon as Mr. Maſon in 
the Senate (and, from the degeneracy of human 


nature, you ought to expect that there ever 


will be ſome ſuch in it), the affair would have 


been kept ſecret, *till concluded? or even 'till it 


was begun? No; I'll be hanged if it would. It 
would have been known in London long before 
the Envoy's arrival in Europe, and you would 


have had an Engliſh fleet upon your coaſt, be- 


fore he could e have fulfilled his mul- 


Hott -- 


Among thirty perſons there muſt ever be 


a difference in opinion, there muſt ever be 


a majority and a minority, and a recent, 


a very recent, example ought to convince you, 
that a perſon of a factious diſpoſition, who 
has the mortification to find his ſchemes 
diſconcerted, to find nhimſelf lurched in a mi— 
nority, will go above haif way to hell to frul- 


trate the intentions of the majority. It was there- 


fore wiſe in the framers of the Conſtitution to 
give the Preſident a power to treat, without 


previouſly conſulting the Senate with reſpec 


to the objects to be obtained by the treaty. 
4. The Preſident ought to be impeached, 
according to Franklin, for his reſerve towards 


the peopic. 
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When ignorance or factiouſneſs, or both to- 
gether, have led a man beyond the Lounds 
of truth and candour, they never let him go, 


*till they have plunged him into an abyfs of 
abſurdity. Thus has it happened to Frank- 


lin. After having perſuaded himſelf that the 


Preſident ought to withhold nothing from the 


knowledge ut the other branches of the legiſla- 
ture, it was natural for him to purſue the 
error, till he found, that, “to withhold the con- 


« tents of a treaty from e people, *till it was 
„ ratified, indicated a contempt for public opi- 
« nion, and a monarchical ſupremacy.” 

He lays that Republics ought to have no 


ſecrets, and adds, in the words of Thomas 
Fae; ** the fecrete of courts, like thoſe 
of individuals, are always their defects.“ 1 


do not know whether Franklin has ftrength- 
ened his poſition or not, in your opinion, by 
bringing to his aid a maxim of the old bro- 


ken exciſeman, Paine, in my opinion, he 
has weakened eit by tuch an auxiliary. Paine, 


it 1 miſtake not, was one of the half do- 
zen of Lycurguſes who framed that Con- 


ſtitution of your Siſter Republic, which is 
commonly called The Conjtizuiton of 1703, 


and which the gaunt Parifians imagine will 


ſhower down bread amongſt them, like 

manna from heaven. When this Contiruticn 
begins to operate, there will, undoubte.ly, 
be no ſuch thing as lecrecy in the happy country 
which is to be governed by it; but it will 


be prudent in you to wait, ill you ſee its 
eſſects, before you act upon its principles; 
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and, in the mean time, as you enjoy peace 
and proſperity under your preſent half-Engliſh 
Conſtitution, it will be right to guard 
it as much as pollible againſt the attacks of 
the modern Patriots. 

In the compact,“ ſays hne «© entered 


« into by the citizens ot the United States, cer- 


* tain conceſſions were made by them, and 
© theſe conceſſions are ſpecified in the Conſti- 


cc tution ; but, have they conceded a right to 
& an acquaintance with their own affairs?“ 
Yes, if his queſtion applies, as it evidently does 


to the terms of an unratified treaty, the people 
have conceded a right to an acquaintance with 
their own affairs ; for, in the right of making 
treaties is neceſſarily included the right of ob- 
ſerving a prudent ſecrecy concerning them, 
and, as the former is expreſly conceded to the 
Preſident and Senate, ſo is the latter. The 
people have conceded the right of making trea- 
ties, and the conceſſion is unconditional ; they 


have made it without reſerving to ee 


the right of demanding their promulgation, be- 
fore they become the law of the land; ; Wwith- 
out reſerving to themſelves the right of adviſing, 


diſputing, and caballing about their contents, 


before they are known, or of tormenting and 
reviling the Ede and burning the nego- 
ciators in ellgy, When their contents are 
known.“ hn 

Bat, wou! 4 not Fraublin be very far from 
being content with the people's having this 


Knowles ge of their own affairs? Would he 


be willing to ſtop here ? No. Where the 
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people“ fays he © are virtually, and not nomi- 


„ nally, the ſovereign, the magiſtrates partici- 


« pate, but do not mongpolize the ſupremacy.” 
As he applies this to the treaty, it is evidently 


his wiſh to perſuade you, that ſomebody elle, 
beſides thoſe who now make treaties, ought to 
participate therein, and who this ſomebody is, 


he takes care to inform you in the next ſen- 
tence. © If the people,” he continues,“ have 


the right and capacity to govern themſelves, 
they are certainly entitled to a knowledge of 


„their own affairs; if they are not, a republi- 
% can government is wholly unfitted to them, 
for this form of goverment is founded upon 
„the preſumption that they poſſeſs ſuch a capaci- 
ty. The people being the legitimate ſovereign 


„ of our government, they have the ſame right 
% toa knowledge of the affairs of ſtate as a 


Monarch, and every reſtraint upon this know- 
ledge is an abridgement of their rights.“ 
Now, without deſcanting upon the ſuperabun- 


cc 


dant nonſenſicalneſs of this paſſage; without 


inſiſting on the abſurdity of a government's 


being founded upon the preſumption that the 
people are capable of governing themſelves; 


without enquiring what is meant by the legiti— 
mate ſovercign of a government, I ſhall come at 


once to Franklin's republican Monarch. It is 
well known, that a Monarch ought to be at the 
head of all the great affairs of ſtate, and if the 
people in a republic ought to have the ſame 
ſway, a treaty could not only never be ratified, 
but it. never could be negociated, without their 
advice being 5 taken, and their conſent 
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obtained. Franklin's great fault, as à Writer, is, 


want of memory. Muſt it not ſhock the reader 
to hear him give to his Sovereign People exactly 


the ſame rights as thoſe exerciſed by a a Monarch, 
when, in the very ſame page, he affirms, that, 
to naturalize the practices of Monarchies in 
> 3 republic is a direliction of every juſt prin- 
e 

To tab the principle that the ſovereign 


people ought to take an active part in the ma- 


king of treaties appears to be the real object of 
Franklin, while he is talking about their being 
acquainted with their own affairs. To con- 
* ned,“ ſays he, © the ſecrecy of a divan with 


„ the formation of a treaty is to double e 
— 
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* too late for a remedy.” Ulis meaning here 
is by no means equivocal. If it be inſecure to 
commit the truſt out of the hands of the people, 
it ought to remain in their hands : if the people 
have the right to apply a remedy, they mult have 

the right of prevention alio, which is much bet- 
ter. And, indeed, this is a ſelf-evident conclu— 
ſion; for, it would be mere nonſenſe to pretend, 

that they have a right to be informed of all the 
ſecrets of a negociation, without having a right 
to break it off. If they have not a right to pre. 
vent a treaty's going into effect, where would 
lie the advantage of having it communicated to 
them previous to its ratification ? ? What fatil- 


faction could they derive from being tanta- 


inſecurity ot committing the truſt out of the 
c hands of the people; for a treaty may be made 
to barter away our eſſential intereſts, and the 
«© people may remain Ignorant of it, 'till it is 
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lized with a view of dangers, that they could 
not avoid. | 

Franklin has been pleaſed to ſay ſomething 
about conceſſions, made by the people; but, 
according to his ſubſequent account of the mat- 


ter, I cannot perceive that they have made 
any at all. For where is the uſe of their having 
ſaid to the Preſident and Senate, © you ſhall 


« have the /e power of making treaties,” if 


they are to make them themſelves ? If, not- 


withſtanding their having conceded the power 
of making treaties to the Preſident and Senate, 
they (till retain that power, the fame will hold 


good with reſpect to every other power they have 
conceded by the Conſtitution ; and then, what 
conceſſion have they made ? None at all ; with 
their capacity to govern, they ſtill retain all 
their governing powers, and every nation 
that would treat with the United States, 
ought to addreſs itſelf to His multifarious and 


many-headed Majeſty, The People. 


Franklin "would adviſe the impeachment 


of the Preſident, for having evaded a new trea- 
ty with France, while he courted one with Great 


Britain. 


This is the great offence ; to bei this home 


to the Preſident ſeems to have been the chief 
object of Franklin, who is affected by nothing 


that does not concern the French Republic, 


Before I proceed any further, it is neceſſary 
to give you a brief hiſtory of the © Letters 


f Franklin.” Whoever reads thele letters 
with the ſmalleſt attention, muſt perceive, tha 


1 
they are, originally, a French produQion, 
Every one of them ends with an addreſs to the 


paſſions of the ſovereign people. Theſe decla- 


matory parts betray their origin in a more 
ſtriking manner than the reſt of the per. 
formance. Here we ſee every where a cloſe and 
ſervile imitation of the illiterate new fangled jar- 
gon of the French Convention, a heterogeneous 


mixture of inſolence, ſervility, vaunting, and 
lamentation. The author, or rather tranfſator, 
is eaſily gueſled at, if you pay attention to his 


affectionate expreſſions towards Citizen Genet. 
He calls M.. Jay the libeller of Citizen Ge. 
net; and great part of his malice againſt 
that Gentlemen ſeems to have no other founda. 
tion. In ſhort, Iam fully perſuaded, that this 


Franklin is the ſame perionage who rendered 


| himſelf ſo extremely odious in the diplomatic 


_ diſpute between Citizen Genet and your go- 


JJ 
Ihe quarter, too, from whence theſe Lettcr: 
iſſued, ſeems to correſpond with the reſt of 
their hiſtory. They were fir publiſhed, in a 
paper famous for its anti-icderal principles. 


The printer who is allo a Colonel, went 


to France in 1792, to combat, in the cauſe 
of liberty and humanity, againſt the ſatellites 
of the combined deſpots ; and he returned to 
Philadelphia in 1793, about the time that 


Citizen Genet arrived there. What rank 


this Colonel and Printer bore in the armies 


of your Siſter Republic, or whether he be 
fill in her ſervice, I know not ; but it ought 
not to be wondered at, if his zeal in her 


ee 


* liberal principles, 


91 
cauſe, in © the cauſe = the human race, 
ſhould have prompted him to ſerve her in Palle 


delphia as well as in Flanders; the Colonel 


might do as much execution with his printer's 
balls as with his cannon balls; perhaps more; 
and (which is a circumſtance by no means to be 
overiooked) the former are employed with 
leſs danger than the latter, 

Now, with this key, you will be able to en- 
ter into the ſpirit of many expreſſions and paſ- 


ſages of Franklin, which, without it, muſt 


appear totally incomprehenſible. 
«© We have,” ſays Franklin, « treated the 


* overtures of France for a treaty, with neg- 
„ leck. The nation that has barbarouſly in- 
65 ſulted us, and plundered us, we have court- 
« ed, meanly courted, and the nation on whom 
& our political exiſtence depends, and who has 
treated us with aftection, we have treated 
with indifference” bordering on contempt. 
Citizen Genet was empowered to propoſe 


cc 
ce 
4 A treaty with us on liberal principles, 
ſuch as might ſtrengthen the bonds of good 


66. 
60 


how your political exiſtence depends on 


France, and how ſhe has treated you 1 
affection, we have already ſeen; it only r 


mains for us to ſee what were the“ liberal 
*“ principles,” which Citizen Genet was autho- 


Tized: to treat upon, and whether it was pru- 


dent on your part, to refuſe to treat upon thoſe 
or not. 


N 2 


"or" mw” 4 


„will which wnite the two nations.” How 
your government has cour!ed Great Britain, 


that, let theſe “ liberal principles” be what 


net? To which I anſwer, that the Conſti- 
tution, in authorizing the Preſident to open ne- 


per to treat with, has not obliged him to en 
per to treat with him. It has not obliged him 
to open negociations with a nation ſo circum- 


ſtanced as not to be depended on for the value 


with an afſembly who had declared themſelves 
a committe of inſurrection againſt every go- 


no; the Conſtitution has obliged him to no- 
thing of this ſort, if it had 1 am ſure, he never 


- Conſtitution has left it intirely to his own pru- 


uſe of the truſt repoſed in him, or not, we 
ſhall now ſee. 


Preſident” 8 Proclaniation of Neutrality was re- 
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But, previouſly, it is neceſſary to obſerve, 


they might, the Preſident's conduct in refuſing 
or evading to treat on them could amount to 
no more than mprudence, The Preſident, I 
agree, has power to open negociations with an 
nation he thinks proper, and then, ſays Frank. 
lin, why did he not treat with Citizen Ge. 


gociations with any nation whom he thinks pro- 


negociations with every nation that thinks pro- 


of a cargo of flour, with a nation in Jeopardy, 


vernment on earth not founded on their prin- 

ciples, with an Executive Council compoſed 
of half a dozen unhappy wretches, who were 
all either publicly executed or outlawed, before 
the treaty with them could have been ratified ; 


would have accepted the poſt of Preſident. The 
dence to make or to avoid treaties ; whether 


he has on the preſent occaſion, made a good. 


As a preliminary, I muſt YI that the 
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ecived by you all, with a very few exceptions, 
with the molt unequivocal marks of approbation. 
If, then, the treaty propoſed by Citizen Genet 
nugatory, or to make it a maſque to cover 
make war upon the enemies of France, you 
dent's conduct in avoiding to treat with Citizen 


moſt palpable inconſiſtency. 


phia, he announced to the Preſident, through 


to open a negociation with the government of 


le the United States. I have not room to give 
5 you his letter at length here. It was one of 
es thoſe yanfaronnades for which the French 
o- W Republicans are ſo famous, and for which any 
n- man, ſuppoſed to be in his ſenſes, would de- 
ed ſerve a good kicking.—l will give it a place; it 
re is a diplomatic curioſity that merits to o be preſerv- 
re ed. 
7ͤÄͤ˖» . 8 
10- 6“ Single againſt innumerable hordes of ty- 
ver © rants and flaves, who menace her riſing li- 
he © berty, the French nation would have a right 
ru- « to reclaim the obligations impoſed on the 
her © United States, by the treaties ſhe has con- 
20d. „ tracted with them, and which ſhe has ce- 
we % mented with her blood; but ſtrong in the 
| « preatneſs of her means, and of the power of 
the her principles, not leſs redoubtable to her 
re- enemies, than the victorious arm which the 


oppoſes to their rage, ſhe comes, in the very 


went directly to render that Proclamation 
the hoſtilities of ſuch Americans as choſe to 
will be obliged to approve of the Preſi- 
Genet, or expoſe yourſelves to a charge of the 
Soon after the Citizen's arrival at Philadel- 


the Secretary of State, that he was authorized 
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time, when the emiſſaries of our Common 


enemies are mah ing uſeleſs efforts to neutra. 1 
lize the gratitude, to damp the zeal, to uca. ö t 
ken or cloud the view of your fellow citizens; MF * 
ſhe comes, I ſay, that generous naticn, that 8 4 
5 Ifen, friend, to labæur ill to encreaje the 5 
* projperity and add to the happineſs which the is | 
© pleaſed to ſee them enjoy.“ ” WE. 
Ihe obſtacles raiſcd, with intentions hoſtile | U 
to liberty, by the perfidious miniſters of 5 
 deſpotiſm ; the obſtocles whoſe object was to 1 
rg the rapid progreſs of the commerce cf 
the Americans, and the extenſion of their G 
principles, exiſt no more. The French 85 
Republic, ſeeing in them brothers, haas *? 
< opened to them, by the decrees now encloſed, D 
all her ports in the two worlds; has granted 8 
them all the favours her own citizens enjoy 8 
in her vaſt pgſſeſſions; has invited them to = 
participate the benefits of her navigation, in - 
granting to their veſlels the ſame rights as to 5 
her own; and has charged me to propoſe to 1 
your government, to eſtabliſh in a true fami- 
ly compact, that is in a national compact, the 
liberal and fraternal baſis, on which ſhe m 


1 


EC 


wiſhes to ſee raiſed the commercial and poli- 
tical ſyſtem of two people, all wheſe interejts iy 
are confounded.” 


„ aminveſted, Sir, with the power neceſſary A 
to undertake this important negociation of M : 
which he ſad annals of humanity offer no ex- in 
ample. before the brilliant æra at t length open- 


ing on it“. 
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This letter admits of half a dozen interpreta- 


tions. One would imagine by its outſet, that 
the French Convention was gracioully pleaſed 


to ſuffer you to remain in peace, *notwithſtand-- 

« ing ſhe had a right to reclaim the obligations 
« impoſed on the United States, and which 
&« ſhe had cemented with her blood ;” but, what 
follows ſeems to overturn this ſuppoſition «for 


the Citizen declares that “the emiſſaries of 
your Common enemics were making 7 4004 efforts | 


ce to neutralize the gratitude, and to da, up the 
« zeal of your fellow citizens &c.” Citizen 
Genet arrived ſoon after the proclamation of 
neutrality was iſſucd, and he took the earlieſt 


opportunity of Jectaring, that »/zleſs efforts had 
been made to neutralize the gratitude of the ci- 
tizens of America; and yet Franklin and all the 
other ſtipenJiaries of France aſſert, that France 
« with a magnanimity which he alone ſeems. 
„ ſuſcepiibie or, has not urged the fulfillment 


„of her treaty with you; but that, ſhe has 
** expreſſed her wiſh, and her conduct has pro- 
« vel it, that you a ſhould remain in peace.“ 

We will allow ihat Citizen Genet's letter 
might mean, that France withed you to remain 
In peace (tor itmay be made to mean any thing) 
yet that letter is not the document to which you 
are to ook, to know the gracious intentions of 
your Siſter Republic. At the fame time that 
the « .t1zzn came forward with his republican 


 fanjaronnade to propoſe negoctations; he carried 


in his pocket certain inftrudions according to 
which the propoſed treaty was to be formed, and 
from which he could not depart. By the ex- 
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tracts that J am going to make from thoſe in- 


treaty was to accord you no advantages, of 
which your participation in the war was not to 
be the price, and that Citizen Genet was to 
plunge you into a war, with or without the 
_ conſent of your government, to make a diverſion 
in favour of France, at the expence of your 
_ proſperity, and even your very exiſtence as a 


Frenchman to the booriſhneſs of a Calmuck, 
though deſerving of much cenſure from your go 
vernment, has, however, been loaded with a 


of the United States. The man acted in full 


France, or the ſovereign people of that happy 


He was a mere machine in the buſineſs, and his 
not being ordered home to anſwer for his con- 


ſovereigns of France approved of it, without 
daring to avow it openly. I fay without da- 
ring to avow it; becauſe, though you could not 
have directly chaſtiſed them, yet they wanted 


cupboards are no leſs formidable than great 
5 guns. 
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ſtructions, it will appear to every one of you, 
who is not ſo prepoſſeſſed in favour of the French 
as to be incapable of conviction, that the new 


nation. 1 
Citizen Genet, though abundantly aſſuming 
and inſolent, though uniting the levity of a 


reat deal of unmerited odium by the people 
conformity to his inſtructions in all his attacks 
on your independence, and, therefore, his con- 
duct 1s to be attributed to the Government of 


Republic, and not to the poor citizen himſelf. 


duct, is a ſtrong preſumptive proof, that the 


your flour, and it is well known, that empty 
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Now for the citizens inſtructions. 
« Struck with the grandeur and importance 
of this negociation, the Executive Council 


preſcribe to Citizen Genet, to exert himſelf 
to ſtrengthen the Americans in the »rinciples 


which led them to unite themſelves to 


France: — The Executive Council are diſpo- 
ſed to ſet on foot a negociation upon thoſe 


foundations, and they do not know but 
that ſuch a treaty admits a latitude ſtill more 


extenſive in becoming a national agreement, 


in which two great people ſhall ſuſpend their 


commercial and political intereſts to befriend 
the empire of liberty, wherever it can be em- 


braced, and puniſh thoſe powers who ſtill 


keep up an excluſive colonial and commer- 
cial ſyſtem, by declaring that their veſſels 
ſhall not be received in the ports of the con- 


tracting parties.“ Such a pa& which the 
people of France will ſupport with all the 
energy which diſtinguiſhes them, will quick- 
ly contribute to % general emancipation of the 


New World. It is to convince the Ameri- 
cans of the practicability of this that Citigen 
Genet muſt direct all his attention: for, be- 


21 the advantages which humanity (Humani— 
y / /) will draw from the ſucceſs of ſuch a 
Notion, we haveat this moment a par- 


ticular intereſt in taking ſteps to act efficaci- 
ouſly againſt England and Spain, if, as 


every Fong Announces, thele powers attack 


Here we ſee the ground work of the re/o/utions of 


Citizens Madiſon and Clarke. 


O 
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And in this ſituation of affairs we 
© ought to excite by all paſſible means, the zeal 


be app; 


© of the Americans.“ The Executive Coun. 
& cil has room to believe that the conſideration 
cc of their own independence depending on our 
© ſucceſs, added to the great commercial advan. 


tages which we are diſpoſed to concede to the 


<© United States, will determine their govern- 


&© ment to adhere to all that Citizen Genet ſhall 


© propoſe to them on our part. As it is poſſi- 


© ble, however, that they may adopt a timid | 


© and wavering conduct, rhe executive Coun- 
eil charges him, in expectation that the Ame- 
rican government will finally determine 


& to make a common cauſe with us, to take ſuch 


ſteps as will appear 70 him exigences may re- 


6 quire, to ſerve the cauſe of liberty, and the 


e freedom of the people. f——Citizen Genet is 
© to prevent all equipments in the American 


ce ports, unleſs upon account of the French Nation. 


« He will take care to explain himſelf upon 
* this object with the dignity 158 energy of the 


<« repreſentative of a great people, who in 


„ faithfully fulfilling their engagements know 


c how 10 make (ah! make /) io make their 


e“ 11phrs reſpected. The guarantee of the 
„ Welt India Iſlands 7s to form an eſſential clauſe 


% in the new treaty. Cilizen Genet will ſound 


80 early the e of the American Go- 


* The 2 itizen was to excite the Americans, ld to con- 


vince the Americans, and not the American government. 
What people If the American people are not meant 
here, the paſſage has no meaning at all. 
+ Tis is fab. ic en iuh,j ! 
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c yernment, and make this a condition, ne 
cc qua non, of their free commerce to the Welt- 
<& Indies, ſo eſſential to the United States. 


The miniſter of the marine department will 


« tranſmit to him a certain number of blank 


letters of marque, which he will deliver to 


„ ſuch French and American owners as {ſhall 
“apply for the ſame. The miniſter at war 
ſhall likewiſe deliver to Citizen Genet, officers 


LA 


« commiſſions in blank for ſeveral graces 
„ (ranks) in the army”? *_ 


Now, was your taking part in the war, that 


your Siſter is carrying on for the good of the 


human race, to be the price of a treaty with 
her, or was it not ?—The Preſident, then, 
not only acted conſiſtently with his duty! in a- 
voiding it, but conſiſtently alſo with your ſen— 
timents, already decidedly expreſſed by your 
approbation of his Proclamation of neutrality. 

But, ſay the Patriots, we could forgive him 


tou not treating with France, if he had not 


treated with Great Britain. He treated with her 


while he refuſed to treat with our French bre- 


thren. —But, for this accuſation to have any 


weight with even the friends of France, 1t 


ought to be proved that the treaty negociated 


with Great Britain, bears ſome reſembl ance, 


at leaſt, to the one propoſed. by Ciliuen Genet. 


Can this be done? Has the Preſident ſtipulated 


Under ſome of theſe commilſions, certain citizens of 


the United States have made an irruption into the Spaniſh 


Settlements, which muſt end in an indemnity, to come Out 
of the packets of the people, or in a War Will Spain. 


. 


11 


with Great Britain to“ ſuſpend your commer. 
„ cial and political intereſts in order to befriend 
» the empire of liberty, wherever it can be em- 
& braced ?” Has he promiſed that you {hall 
« contribute to the general emancipation of 
e the New World?” Has Great Britain aſked 
you to aſſiſt her in the war ? Are you to make 


a © common cauſe with her?“ Has ſhe made 
your guarantee of her Iſlands an eſſential 


« clauſe in the treaty, and a fine qua non of 


your free commerce with them ?“ —Where, 


vg is the likeneſs between the two treaties ? 
And if there be none, by what ſort of patriotic 
_ reaſoning do they prove that the Preſident, 
| becauſe he had refuſed to treat with France, 


ought not to have treated with Great Britain? 


'This, however, appears to be the heavieſt 
charge againſt him. © So bold an attack,” 
ſays your Demagogue Franklin, * upon the 
0 palladium of our rights, deſerves a ſerious 
„ enquiry. However meritorious a motion for 
% ſuch an enquiry might be, if ſuggeſted in 
„the Senate, yet, it could not be conſidered 
in place; for enquiries of this ſort belong to 
© the Houle of Repreſentatives, as the Senat 
are the conſtitutional judges to try Impeuck- 
ments. If the grand inqueſt of the nation, 
„the Houſe of Repreſentatives, will ſuffer ſo 
« flagrant a breach of Conſtitution to paſs un- 
© noticed, we may conclude, that virtue and 
„ patriot! m have abandoned our country.” 
Hence you are to conclude, then, that General 
Waſhington muſt be impeached, or virtue and 
patriotiim have abandoned your country. 
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It is not for an Engliſhman to determine 


whether this be true, or not; but, if it be true, 
you will excuſe him 5 ſaying; ; the Lord have 


mercy upon your country ! 
The only fair way for you to judge of the Pre- 


ſident's conduct relative to the treaty negoci- 


ated with Great Britain, and the one propoſed 


by France, is, to draw a compariſon between 
your preſent ſituation, and the ſituation in 
which you would have now been, had he fol- 
lowed a different conduct. As the tree is 
known by its fruit, fo are the meaſures of 
the ſtateſman by their effects. Look round 


you, and obſerve well the ſpeQacle that the 


United States preſent at this moment. Ima. 


gine its reverſe, and you have an idea of what 
would have been your ſituation, had the Preſi- 


dent yielded to the propoſals of Citizen Genet, 
or thoſe of the war party in Congreſs. The pro- 
quce of the country would have been at about 
one third of its preſent price, While every im- 
ported article would have riſen in a like propor- 
tion. The farmer muſt have fold his Wheat 


at four ſhillings a buſhel in place of fourteen, 
and in place of giving four dollars a yard tor 
cloth, he muit have given ten or twelve. Houtes 


and lands, inſtead of being riſen to tripple 


their former value, as they now are, would 
have fallen to one third of that value, and muſt, 


at the ſaine time, have been taxed to nearly 


halt their rent. In ſhort, you would have been 


in the ſame ſituation as you were in 1777, and 
without the ſame means of extricating your- 


ſelves from it. However, ſuch a ſituation might, 
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perhaps, be a deſirable one to you. Habit 
does great things. People who were revolution 
mad, might look back with regret to the e. 


poch juſt mentioned, and might even view with 


envy the effects of the French Revolution. If 
ſo, it is by no means too late yet; the Preſident 
has only to refuſe his ratification of the treaty 


with Great Britain, and adopt the meaſures 


propoſed by the honeſt and incorruptible friends 
of the French Republic, and you may ſoon 


have your fill of what you deſire. If you have 


wiſhed to enjoy, once more, the charms of 
change, and taſte the ſweets of war and anar- 
chy (for Look upon them as inſeparable in this 
country,) then, the Prefident may merit an im- 
peachment at your hands ; but, if you have 


deſired to live in peace and plenty, while the 
' reſt of the world has been ravaged and deſola- 
ted, to accuſe the Preſident now, is to reſemble 
the crew of ungrateful buccaniers, who, having 
ſafely arrived in port, cut the throat of their 


| pilot. 


=> 
A 


SUPPLEMENT. 


HE proceedings of the Patriots, previous 

to the departure of Mr. Jay, and during 

his abſence, throw a good deal of light on their 
preſent obſtinate oppoſition to the treaty. At 
the time of Mr. Jay's appointment as Envoy, a 
recent diſpute had convinced the public that he 
was no friend to the dragooning ſyſtem, pro- 
poſed by Citizen Genet, and adhered to by the 


war, or confiſcating, party in Congreſs. The 
Patriots were morally certain, that a continua- 


tion of peace between Great Britain and this 
country would be the conſequence of his miſh- 
on, and, of courſe, that their golden dreams of 
plunder would end as dreams generally do end. 


Accordingly, no ſooner was his appointment 
made known, than the whole Union began to 


ring with their vociterations. 
The Democratic Society of Pennſylvania (ne- 


ver laſt in the purſuit of miſchief) gave the ſig- 
nal of malcontentedneſs. They publiſhed their 
reſolves * againſt the appointment, and were 


ſoon followed by all thoſe ſelf. created clubs, 


* Theſe reſolves have been re- -publiſhed fince the return 
of Mr. Jay. This is ſaying to the people : 400, here ; what 
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which, in the patriotic cant of the day, they 


term their Siſter Societies.“ It is unneceſſa- 


ry to ſay what were the ſentiments contained in 
theſe reſolves ; as is the jource, ſo is the ſtream. 


One circumſtance oucHi not, however, to ais 
_ unnoticed : joining France in the picſent war 
appeared to be the leading object of every one 


of the ſocieties. Their ſentiments, and even 


expreſſions, on this ſubject bear ſuch a perfect 
teſemblance, that it is almoſt impoſſible they 
| ſhould not have been preſcribed by ſome agent of 
„ that regenerated, rich, great, generous, hu- 
© manc, happy, valiant and victorious republic.” 


The following extract, from the reſolves of 


the democratic ſociety, met at Wythe Court Houle, 
in Virginia, will ſerve as a ſpecimen. Shall 
ce Americans, who have kindled the ſpark of 


liberty, ſtand aloof and ſee it extinguiſhed, 


c when bur ning a bright flame in France, which 


& hath caught it from us! If a defpot prevails, we 


e mult have a deſpot like the reſt of the nations. 


we foretold is n:w come to haft! The democrats knew what 
Mr. Jay ovg'1t to do, it was not, therefore, very difficult 


for them to foretell what he would do, and to condemn 
it beforehand ; nevertheleſs they now hold up their predic- 


tions as a proof of their ſagacity. I muſt confeſs, they- 
are a ſort of wizzards, and I only lament that they had 
not lived in New england about 120 ycars ago. | 

This re- publica-ion was ſigned by one J/raz/ I/rae!; 


Rabin of the democratic tribe of Pennſylvania. Can this 


be the ſame /ſracl Iſrael, who was put in durance for ha- 


ving publicly declared his with, that not one of thoſe 
who marc ied againſt the Weſtern Rebels would return 
ale * !f !'e ſhould be the ſame, I think, his wiſh on 


that occal on may ferve as an excellent comment on the 
reſolves. 1 8 | _ 
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« [f all tyrants unite againſt free people, ſhould 
« not all free people unite againſt tyrants? Yes, 
« let us unite with France, and ſtand or fall 
together.“ This is the ſocicty, who, after 
a great deal of abuſive language againſt the Pre- 
ſident, propoſe to the people of the United 
States, o to amend the Conſtitution as to in— 
« capaciat2 any man to ſerve as Preſident for 
ce more than eight years ſucceſſively.” It was 
well known that the Preſident had ſerved fix 
years, at that time. 

Nor were the Patriots idle daviag the abſence. 
of the Envoy. Every piece of news, that could 
be picked up concerning his conduct at the 
Court of St. James's, was made the means of 
ſarcaſm, and conjured into prognoſtics of his 
making a diſhonourable treaty. Even the for- 
malities of his introduction at Court could not 
eſcape the malicious obſervations of the patriotic 
crew. His kiſſing the Queen's hand was term- 
ed «proſtrating at © the feet of Majeſty the ſove- 
“ reignty of a great people,” and for which it 
was affirmed he deſerved to have “his lips bliſter- 
ed to the bone.” Had I been in Mr Jay's place, 
perhaps | ſhould have preferred the hand of one 
of the Queen's daughters; but his taſte was, at 
any rate, as good as that of the Patriot's; for, 
who would not rather kiſs the ſhrivelled hand 
of the Queen of England than the monſtrous 
beet-itake lips of an African Patriot, or the 


. y chops of a regenerated Baboon? 


From men in this dispoſition of mind, it was 
to be expected that any arrangement, tending 
to prevent a rupture with Great }ritain, would 


* 
7 The greateſt part of the negroes are molt excellent 
atrioss, and firm friends of the modern“ Trench, 


P 
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meet a clamorous oppoſition; but few people, 
I believe, thought that the firſt attack would 
come from a member of the Senate. Nobody 
imagined, that any member of that venerable 


body would have ſo far loſt fight of his country's 
intereſt, of its peace, as to divulge the terms 
of an unratified treaty, and even become inſtru- 


mental in its promulgation, not only without 
the permiſſion, but againſt the wiſh and inten- 
tion of the Preſident and the majority of the Se- 


nate. Mr. Maſon's motives were but too evi- 
dent. He might have ſaid to himſelf (with the 
hypocritical Mark Anthony, after he had di- 


valged to the plebians the Will of Cæſar); No 


„ let it work. Mischief thou art a foot, take 


„ thou what courſe thou wilt.“ 


The effects of this legiſlative tattling were 


not long in diſcovering themſelves. The trea- 
ty was publiſhed at Philadelphia on the 2d. of 


July, prefaced by a letter from Mr. Maſon, 


authorizing the printer to make what uſe of 
it he thought proper. On the fourth of July 


tae moſt ſcandalous ſcene was exhibited, in 
this capital of the Union, that ever diſgraced 


a civilized country. To avoid a charge of mil- 
_ repreſentation here, I ſhall give an account of 
it in the Patriots own words, as publiſhed in 
their gazette, the Aurora, of the gth July. 


The day”. (the 4th. of 7505 n 
* cloled by the exhibition of a tranſparent : 


painting with the figure of John Jay upon it. 


“ The figure was in full ſtatue, holding in 
< his right hand a pair of ſcales, containing in 


bone ſcale, American liberty and Independence, 
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* kicking the beam; in the other, Briti 
Cold, in extreme preponderance. In his 
left hand a Treaty of Amity, Commerce, 
and Navigation, which he extended to a 
group of Senators, who were grinning with 
pleaſure and graſping at the Treary. From 


country. The figure was burned at Kenſing- 


citizens, Thus ended the proceſſion, and 
thus terminated the orcas Þ of American 
Independence.“ ” 
This was a good ſetting out. Meanwhile the 
Treaty got ſpread about, and a ſyſtematical op- 


poſition to it was determined on. The firſt re- 


monſtrance was drawn up at Boſton, and in 


ſuch haſte were the citizens of that town to get 
the ſtart of thoſe of other places, that the firſt 


copy of the treaty had not been arrived in town 
twenty four hours, before a town meeting was 
convened to condemn it, At this meeting a 
motion was made to read the treaty, at leaſt, 
before they remonſtrated againſt it; but this 
motion was not even ſeconded. 
The citizens of New York were not much be- 
bind their brethren of Boſton in point of time, 
and in other reſpects very far outſtripped them. 
A town meeting being called to take the treaty 
into conſideration, a great number of per— 
ſons, of all deſcriptions attended. A chairman 
being named, a propoſition was made for ad— 


journing to ſome more convenient place for a 


fair and full diſcuſſion on the treaty, but thts 


the mouth of the figure iſſued theſe words, 
come up to my price, and I will ſell you my 


ton amid the acclamations of hundreds of 
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was oppoſed with much clamour by many of 
the citizens. There appeared, however, to be 
a majority in favour of a fair diſcuſſion, but 
thoſe who were againſt it were the moſt noiſy ; 

Interruption, diſorder and confuſion enſued. 
% In the courſe of the affair three ſtones were 
& thrown at Mr. Hamilton, who was for a fair 


„ diſcuſſion, the ſecond of which glanced his 
6 forchead, one of the others ſtruck a gentle- 
«© man ſtanding by him. From the beginning 


« ſtandards were diſplayed bearing the colours 
“of the United States and France. A party 


of thoſe who had oppoſed a fair diſcuſſion 


« went of to the battery, bearing a ſtandard 


« with French and American colours, where 
c they burnt the treaty, and then returned 
„Vith an acceſhon of numbers.“ Now, will 
any one in his ſenſes believe, that this ratible 
or, at leaſt their ringleaders, were not hired to 


oppoſe the government on this occaſion? What 


did the French f Jag do at this mecting ? What 
had the Frenz Sailors at New York: to do 
With a treaty between this country and Grcat 


Britain? * B umiliating ſcene! 


There was certainly a very great majority of 


the merchants, traders, and people of proper- 
ty, of New York ; in favour of the treaty and yet 
Prick-b ack eloguence has prevailed, and a re- 


monitrance has becn lent Or to tie Preſident. 


* On the tl. 9 5 of July hs following card appeared | in 
he Gazette, called the Argus, of New York. 
| „ The 099d Frenchmen, no are at New York, 


LY bavies 1 cogutzauce of the treaty paſſed with the 


«Ex, elit, beg the Americans of this city to take away the 


* tricnlored flag from the Caltee Houſe, finding it, in 


huis circumſtance, diſplaced. 
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Philadelphia was the next ſcene of action. A 
vaſt concourſe of Citizens of the right true blue 
ſtamp afſembled nearly in the ſame manner, and 
for the ſame purpoſe, as the citizens of New 
York. It would be uſeleſs to deſcribe the ſtu- 
pid ſtare, the dirty ſhirts, and long beards, of 
theſe ſovereigns, or the patriotic ſtrut and ima- 


mittee men. TI ſhall notice only a circumſtance 
or two, which, though trifling in themſelves, 
characteriz2 the meeting better, perhaps, than 
the moſt minute account of their preceding 
and principles could do. 

Ihe important buſineſs being ended, a citi- 

zen made a motion, that the 8 of the 


meeting ſhould be given to a firm friend of the 
Rights of man, juſt' arrived from Ireland (laſt 


from France), Citizen Archibald Hamilton 


Rowan. The name of Rowan was hardly out 


of his mouth, when the whole aſſembly burſt 


out into an acclamation; ſuch as is heard from 
the ſummit of mount Rhodope, when the drun- 


ken God retires to his pleaſures ; or (to make 


ule of an apter compariſon) ſuch as reſounds 


through the infernal regions, when Satan an— 
nounces the arrival of one doubly damned. 


Silence being at laſt reſtored, the ſame citizen, 


holding up a little pamphlet containing one of 
Mr. Maſon's treaties, exclaimed, “ what a 
„damned treaty !”? After a ſhort pauſe, he 


continued; © I make a motion, that every 
* good citizen in this aſſembly kick this damn- 


© ed; rreaty-to;; Hell.“ He muſt have ſup- 


poled that his good fellow Cilizens knew the way 


ginary conſequence of their chairman and com- 
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to Hell; and to tell the truth, ſome of them 


had much more the appearance of furies than 


of ſober honeſt men. 
The buſineſs of the meeting being cloſed by 


this patriotic exhortation, ſome of the luxe warm 


citizens retired home, while others of a more 
determined character paid the Houſe of Mr. 


Bingham a viſit. It was thought by ſome, that 
violence was their intention; but they were ſo 
moderate as to be contented with inſult and ex- 


ecration. Mr. Bingham has, without diſpute, 
the fineſt houſe in the city, and he is ſaid to be, 
beſides, one of the wealthieſt as well as worthi- 


_ eſt men in the country; it muſt, therefore, be 


cConfeſſed, that he was, on every account, a 
proper object of attack. 


Such are the oppoſers of the treaty, ſuch the 

ſovereign people, who are now tormenting the 
Preſident with their remonſtrances, whizh ſome 
of them have the inſolence to call, << inſtruQti- 


* ons to their public ſervant,” and who will 


ere long, unleſs their power be contracted, ty- 


rannize over the peaceable inhabitants of theſe 
States. When once the lower orders of the 
people, thoſe who have nothing, begin to give 


law to thofe who have ſomething, a ſtate of a- 
narchy is at no great diſtance. This dreadful 
{ſcourge now menaces the United States, and 


the only way of avoiding it is for every honeſt 


man, every man of property, to give his hearty 
and ſincere ſupport to the General Government. 
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POSTSERIPT. 


I have this moment caſt my eyes on an ex- 
tract of a letter from Mr. Pinckney, the Ame- 
rican Embaſlador in London, which I think 
well worthy of a place here; becauſe Franklin 
after ſome compliments to the patriotiſm of 
that gentleman inſiſts that, if the negociation 
had been left to him, you would have had a 
treaty © ſuch as would have been worthy an 
* independent nation.” What will this de- 
magogve now ſay DW 7 


Extract of a letter from Thomas Pinckney, Miniſter Ple- 
nipotentiary, to the Secretary of State, dated London, 
16th November, 1793. „„ EY 


Mr. Jay communicated freely with me on this ſubject 
“during the courſe of the negociation, and J have wit- 
6 nefled the great difficulties which have occurred in ad- 
5+ juſting ſeveral of the articles. Although ſome points 
“might have been arranged more beneficially for us if 
the treaty had been dictated entirely by the United 
States, yet when it is conſidered as a compoſition of dif- 
ferences, where mutual complaints had rendered mutual 
« conceſſions neceſſary to eſtabliſh a good underſtanding, I 
think it may fairly be ſaid, that as little has been conced- 
ed by Mr. Jay, and as much obtained for the United 
* cStates as, all circumſtances conſidered, could be expected: 
the buſineſs upon the whole, has been concluded more 
beneficially for us than I had any hope we could obtain 
by negociation ſix months ago, and, in my opinion; 
e places us in a more advantageous ſituation than we 
* ſhould have been by becoming parties to the war.” 
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INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS, 
To the Gazettcers of the City 
ol Philadelphia. 


GENTLEMEN, 


WHEN this Pamphiet firſt made its ab- 


hearance in this City, you all agreed, that 


it might do well enough in the deſpotic 
States of Europe ; but that it was by no 
means fit for ihe meridian of the United 


States. And, you have very lately obliged 


Ihe public with the copy of a letter from Li- 


verpool, in which, you jay, the writer ob. 


ſerves, that the Oblervations on the 


Emigration of Doctor Joſeph Prieſtley 


have been republiſhed there, and that, 


© 2415 one of the moſt ſcandalous publica- 


ions that ever iſſued from any preſs.” 
= Thefe are rather hard lines, gentlemen. 
I do not know what I have done, thus to 
draw down your vengeance on me. 'Tis 


rue, I cannot, lihe you, lake towns and 


lands as faſt as Father Luke takes ſnuff, 


2 
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4 
or ered a bridge acroſs the E ngitfh ¶ Mau- 


nel with as little trouble as ſome people can 


the bridge of a fiddle : I cannot put Dukes 


Into 2ron cages, and ſend them tw Paris 


fer Mocking Birds, or chop away at the 
heads of kings and miniſters with as little 


ceremony asf were chopping a {ich of 


wood nor can 1 {pon fleets over the o- 
cean, and religion, peace and plenty over 


a country as quick as a ſurgeon's prentice 


Spreads a plarfier. No, genticmen, it ts 


your province to perform feats ike theſe, 


and, if am not much deceuved in my own 


heart, 1 am far, very jar, from envying 
vu your exal ted. ſtalio ns. Hul, if you are 


firong, be mercaful. Though you ane the 


great I amathans of Literature, you may. 


Jufer a poor herring to ſwim in the fame 
fea ; there is certainty room enough Tor © 


you and me 100. 
Was it well done, gentlemen, 2 2 


play at fool. ball with a poor pamphlet > 


till 50u were tired, and then turn it into 
a fhuttle-cock and jet your devils to nach- 
2% git from one hen 'phere to the other ? 
Aſſuredly not; for, though the work i- 
felf maght merit rough treatment at your 


_ hands, "yet, as it was n print, the natural 


affeflion that you muſt be ſuppoſed to bear 
wour typographical brethren, ought to have 


fe ned in on o me compa VID L0LVA7As it, 


43 


You have had the goodneſs to inform the 
public, that this work 1s neither fit for the 
| mertidzan of the Umited States, nor the 

meridian of Great Britain ; but, 2 ap- 
hear that the public (mm this couniry at 
leaſt ) think otherwiſe. How the public 
dare to differ from you im opimon 1 ſhall 
not pretend to jay, but certain it 1s, that 
the numerous ahlica tions for thts pam- 
phlet have induced me to publiſh, with 
your leave, a third edilion 4 20. Te 

To render this edition more worthy the 
perujal of your . Honours than the laſl, 
TJ have made a conſederable addition, which 
I have been able to do from my being Now 
1, pofſefſuon of jc Jome curious facts, concern- 
ing the Doctor's Emigration, which were 
unknown on this fide the water, when the 
firft edition was publiſhed. 

Tobey the call for this edition with more 
Suede as ut ſurnijhes mne with an oppor- 
tunity of proving, beyond contradidtion, 
many things, which ſome people have lool. 
ed upon as very © hazarded aſſertions,” 
and which you, gentlemen (never the 

moſt delicate) have not ferupled to call 
2 7 

cannot conclude this addreſs, with- 
out praying you to continue me Your 
good offices. If the firſt edition merit- 
ed your diſapprobation, I am in hopes this 


TY) © 
will be found to merit it in a much hugher 


degree. If it ſhould be otherwiſe decreed, 
I am doomed to juffer your applauſes, 1 


ruſt, that he who is preparing me the 


chaſtifement, will 37 ve Me Jortitude 40 bear 
2 [the a man. 


4 AM, 
GENTLEMEN, 


YouRr's, &c.«c, 


TH E AUT HO R. 


Philadelphis ? 
Feb. 8th. 1795. 5 
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V HEN the arrival of Doctor Pi ieſt- 
ley in the United States was firſt announced, I 
looked upon his emigration (like the propoſed 
retreat of Cowley, to his imaginary Paradiſe, 
the Summer Iflands) as no more than the effect 
of that weakneſs, that deluſive caprice, which 
too often accompanies the decline of life, and 
which is apt, by a change of place, to Hatter 
age with a renovation of faculties, and a return 
of departed genius. Viewing him as a man 
that ſought repoſe, my heart welcomed him to 
the ſhores of peace, and wiſhed him, what he 
certainly ought to have wiſhed himſelf, a quict 
obſcurity. But his anſwers to the addreſſes of 
the Democratic and other Societies at New- 
Vork, place him in quite a different light, and 
ſubject him to the animadverſions of a public, 
among whom they have been inguitrioully pr o- 
pagated. | 


ES] 


No man has a right to pry into his neigh. 
bours private concerns ; and the opinions of 
every man are his private concerns, while he 
Keeps them ſo; that is to ſay, while they are 


confined to himſelf, hi; family and particular 


friends: but when he makes thoſe opinions 
public ; when he once attempts to make con- 


verts, whether it be in religion, politics, or . 


any thing elſe; when he once comes forward 


as a candidate for public admiration, eſteem 


or compaſſion, his opinions, his principles, 
his motives, every action of his life, public or 
private, become the fair ſubjc& of public diſ- 
cuſſie n. On this principle, which the Doctor 


ought to be the laſt: among Mankind to contro- 
vert, it is ealy to perceive that thele obſerva- 


tions need no po! ogy. 

His anſwere to the addr 1 of the New- 
York ſocieties are evidently calculated to mil. 
lead and deceive the people of the United States. 


He there endeavours to impci: himſelf on 


them for a ſufferer in the cauſe of Liberty; 
and makes a canting profeſſion of moderation, 
in direct contradiction to the conduct of his 
whole life. 

He ſays, he hopes to find here, chat pro- 
tection from violence, which laws and govern- 


** ment promiſe in all countries, but which he 
has not found in his own.” He certainly muſt 


ſuppoſe that no European intelligence ever 
re aches this ſide of the Atlantic, or that the in- 
nabitants of theſe countries are too dull to com- 


prchend the ſublime events that mark his life 


nd character. Perhaps I ſhall ſhow him, that 


2: 15 ut the people of England alone who know 


* 
how to eſtimate the merit of Doctor Prieſtley. 
Let us examine his claims to our compaſſion: 
let us ſee whether his charge againſt the laws 
and government of his country be juſt, or not. 
On the 14th of July, 1791, an unruly mob, 
aſſembled in the town of Birmingham, ſet fire to 
his houſe, and burnt it, together with all it con- 
tained, This is the ſubject of his complaint, and 
the pretended cauſe of his emigration. The fact 
is not denied ; but in the relation of facts circum- 
ſtances muſt not be forgotten. To judge of the 
Doctor's charge againſt his country, we muſt 
take a retroſpective view of his conduct, and of 
the circumſtances that led to the deſtruction of 
his property. 
It is about twelve years ſince he began to be 
diſtinguiſhed among the diſſenters from the 
eſtabliſhed church of England. He preached 
up a kind of deiſm,* which nobody underſtood, 
and which it was thought the Doctor underſtood 
ful as well as his neighbours. This doctrine 
afterwards aſſumed the name of Unitarianiſm, 
hd the religieux of the order were called, or 
rather they called themſelves, Unitarians. The 
ſect never roſe into conſequence ; and the foun- 
der had the mortification of ſeeing his darling 


Unitarianiſm growing quite out of date with 


* This is one of thoſe << 1 rden alluded 


to in the introductory addreſs. But how is it hazarded? 
The Doctor ſays, in his anſwcr to Paine's Age of Reaſon, 
that“ the doctrines of atonement, incarnaiion, and the 
4 zriniby, have no more foundation in the ſcriptures, than 

the doctrine of tranſmigrarinu,” Is not this a kind of 


deiſim ? ls it not deiſin altogether ? Can a man who denies 
the divinity of Chriſi, and that he died to ſave immer, be hays 
any pretenſions to the name of Chriſtian? 
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himſelf, when the French Revolution came, 


and gave them both a ſhort reſpite from eternal 
oblivion. 

Thoſe who know any thing of the Engliſh 
diſſenters, know that they always introduce their 
political claims and projects under the malk ot re- 


ligion. The Doctor was one of thoſe who en- 
tertained hopes of bringing about a revolution 
in England upon the French plan; and for this 
purpoſe he found it would be very convenient 
for him to be at the head of a religious ſect. 


Unitarianiſm was now revived, and the ſociety 


held regular meetings at Birmingham. In the 


inflammatory diſcourſes, called ſermons, deliver- 


ed at theſe meetings, the Engliſh conſtitution 

was firſt openly attacked. Here it was that the 
Doctor beat his drum eccleſiaſtic, to raiſe re- 
cruits in the cauſe of rebellion. The preſs ſoon 
ſwarmed with publications expreſſive of his 
principles. The revol utioniſts began to form ſo- 
cieties all over the kingdom, between which a 
mode of communication was eſtabliſhed, in per- 
fea conformity to that of N Jacobin Clubs in 


France, 

Nothing was neglected by this branch of the 
pariſian Propagande to excite the people to a ge- 
neral inſurrection. Inflammatory hand-bills, ad- 


vertiſements, federation dinners, toaſts, ſermons, 
prayers ; in ſhort, every trick that religious or 
political duplicity could ſuggeſt, was played off 


to deſtroy a conſtitution which has borne the 


teſt, and attracted the admiration of ages; and 
to eſtabliſh in its place a new Hitem, tabricated 
by themſelves. 


The fourteenth of July, 1791, Was oft roo much 
note in the annals of modern regeneration 0 be 
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neglected by theſe regenerated politicians. A 
club of them, of which Doctor Prieſtley was a 


member, gave public notice of a feaſt, to be held 


at Birmingham, in which they intended to ce. 
lebrate the French revolution. Their endea- 
vours had hitherto excited no other ſentiments, 


in what may be called the people of England, 


than thoſe of contempt. The people of Birming 
ham, however, felt, on this occaſion, a convul- 
five movement. They were ſcandaliſed ar this 
public notice for holding in their town a feſti. 
val, to celebrate events which were in reality 
A ſubject of the deepeſt horror: and ſeeing in it 
at the ſame time an open and audacious attempt 
to deſtroy the conſtitution of their country, and 


with it their happineſs, they thought their un- 
derſtandings and loyalty inſulted, and prepared 


to avenge chemſelves by the chaſtiſement of the 


Engliſh revolutioniſts, in the midſt of their 
ſcandalous orgies. The feaſt nevertheleſs took 
place; but the Doctor, knowing himſelf to be 


the grand projector, and conſequently the parti- 


cular object of his townimen's vengeance, pru- 
dently kept away. The cry of church and king 
was the ſignal for the people to aſſemble ; which 


they did to a conſiderable number, oppoſite 
the hotel where the convives were met. The 
club diſperſed, aud the mob proceeded to break- 


ing the windows, and other acts of violence in- 


cident to ſuch ſcenes; but let it be remembered 


that no perſonal violence was offered. Perhaps it 


would have been well, if they had vented their 

an fer on the perſons of the revolutioniſts; pro- 

v.ded Bey had contented themſelves with the 
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ceremony of the horſe-pond or blanket. Cer- 


tain it is, that it would have been very fortunate 
if the riot had ended this way; but when that 


many-headed monſter, a mob, is once rouſed 


and put in motion, who can ſtop its deſtructive 
ſteps! 


From che Hotel of the federation the mob proceed- 
ed to Doctor Prieſtley's Meeting-Houſe, which 
they very nearly deſtroyed in a little time. Had 
they ſtopped here all would yet have been well. 
The deſtruction of this temple of ſedition and 


_ infidelity would have been of no great conſe- 
quence ; but, unhappily for them and the town 
of Birmingham, they could not be ſeperated, be- 


fore they had deſtroyed the houſes and proper- 
ty of many members of the club. Some of 
theſe houſes, among which was Doctor Prielt- 


ley's, were ſituated at the diſtance of ſome miles 
from town; the mob were in force to defy all 


the efforts of the civil power, and, unluckily, 


none of the military could be brought to the 


place, *till ſome days after the 14th of July. In 


the mean time many ſpacious and elegant houſcs 


were burnt, and much valuable property deſtroy- 
ed; but it is certainly worthy remark, that du- 


ring the whole of theſe unlawful proceedings, 


not a ſingle perſon was killed or wounded, either 
wilfully or by accident, except ſome of the rio- 
ters themſelves. At the end of tour or five days 


| this riot, which ſeemed to threaten more ſerious 


conſequences, was happily terminated by the 


arrival of a detachment of dragoons ; and tran- 


quillity was reſtored to the dutrefled town of 
Birmingham. 


The magiſtrates uſed every exertion in 


their power to quell this riot in its very car lieſt 
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ſage, and continued ſo to do to the laſt, The 
Earl of Plymouth condeſcen ded to attend, and 


act as a juſtice of the peace; ſeveral clergy men 


of the church of England alſo attended in the 
ſame capacity, and all were indefatigable in 
their endeavors to put a ſtop to the depreda— 
tions, and to re-eſtabliſh order. 


Every one knows, that in ſuch caſes, it is 


difficult to diſcriminate, and that it is neither 
neceſſary nor juſt, if it be poſſible, to impriſon, 
try, and execute the whole of a mob, Eleven 
of theſe rioters were, however, indicated; lever 
of them were acquitted, four found guilty, and 
of theſe four, two ſuſſered death. Theſe un- 
fortunate men were, according to the law, pro- 
ſecuted on the part of the king; and it has 
been allowed by the Doctor's own partizans, 
that the proſecution was carried on with every 


poſſible enforcement, and even rigour, by the 


judges and counſellors. The pretenged. lenity 
was laid to the, charge of the jury! What a 
contradiction! 'They accuſe the government of 
of ſcreening the rioters from the penalty due to 


their crimes, and at the fame time they accuſe 


the jury of their acquitral ! It is the misfortune 


of Dodtor Prieſtley and all his adherents ever 


to be inconſiſtent with themſelves. 
After this general review of the riots, in 


which the Doctor was unlawfully deſpoiled of 
his property, let us return to the merits of his 


particular caſe, and his complaint; and here 


let it be recollected, that it is not of the rioters 


alone that he complains, but of the laws and 
government of his country alſo. Upon an ex- 
amination of paruculars we ſhall lind, that fo 
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far from his having juſt cauſe of complaint, the 


laws have rendered him {tri& juſtice, if not 


ſomething more; and chat if any party has 


reaſon to complain of their execution, it is the 


town of Birmingha m, and not Dodor Prieſtly. 
Some time after the riots, the Doctor and 
the other Revolutioniſts who had had property 


_ deſtroyed, brought their actions, for damages 


againſt the town Or Birmingham, or rather 


againſt the hundred of which that town make: 


a part. The Doctor laid his damages at J. 4122 

11. 9. Herling; of which ſum L 1420. 15. 0 
was for works in manulcript, which he faid, 
had been conſumed in the flames. The trial of 


this cauſe took up nine hours: the jury gave a 


verdict in his favor; but curtailed the damages 
tof. 2502. 18. O. It was rightly conſidered 


that the imaginary value of the manuſcript 
works ought hot to have been included in the 


damages; becauſe the Doctor being the author 


of them, he in fact poſſeſſed t hem (till, and the 


loſs could be little more than a fo ſheets of 
dirty paper. Beſides if they were to be eſti— 
mated by thoſe he had publiſhed for fome years 


before, their deſtruction was a benefit inſtead _ 


of a loſs, both to e and] his country. This 
ſum then of J. 420. o. being deducted, 255 
damaz2s ſtood at a 3701. 16. 09-3 and | 


ſhould not be forgotten that even a great batt 


of this ſum was charged for an apparatus of phi- 
loſophical inſtrumeats, which in ſpite of the 
moſt unpar donable gaſconade of the Philoſo- 
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pher, can be looked upon as a thing of ima- 
ginary value only ; and ought not to be eitima- 
ted at its c any more than a collection of ſhells 

or inlets, or any other of the frivela of 4 
virtuoſo. 

Now, it is notorious that actions for da- 
mages are always brought for much higher ſums 
than are ever expected to be recovered. Some- 
times they are brought for three times the 
amount of the real damage ſuſtained; ſome- 
times for double, and fometimes for only a third 
more than the real damage. It we view then 
the Doctor's eſtimate in the moſt favorable 
light, if we ſuppoſe that he made but the addi- 
tion of one third to his real damages, the fum 
he ought to have received would be no more 
than J. 2467. 17. 10; whereas he actually 
received . 2502. 18. o; which was . 35. 
o, 2; more than he had a right to expect. 
And yet he complains that he has not found 
protecion irom the laws and goverment of his 
country! It he had been the very beſt ſubjec: 
in England in place of one of the very worſt, 
what could the laws have done more for him! : 
Nothing certainly can be a {ſtronger proof of 
the independence of the courts of Juſtice, and 
ot the impartial execution of the laws of England 
than the circumſtances and reſult of this cauſe. 


Von have deſtroyed the moſt truly valuable and uſeſul 

© apparatus of philoſophical inſtruments that perhaps 

c any individual, in this or any other country, was ever 
«f pollefled of, in my uſe of which | annually ſpent large 
« ſims, with no pecuniary view whatever, but only in 
the advancement of ſcience, for 1e benefit of my countru 
«and of Punkitt rd.” | | 

| Leitcr 15 ihe inlebitants e Bu minphar: 
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A man who had for many years been the a 
vowed and open enemy of the government ane 


conſtitution, had his property deſtroyed by »_ 


mob, who declared themſelves the friends of 
both, and who roſe on him becauſe he was not. 


This mob were. purſued by the government 


whoſe cauſe they thought they were defending , 
ſome of them ſuffered death, and the inhabi- 
tants of the place where they aſſembled, were 
obliged to indemnify the man whoſe property 
they had deitroyed. It would be curious to 
know what fort of protection this reverend 
Doctor, this „friend of humanity'' wanted. 


Would nothing {atisfy him but the bloc of 


the whole mob? Did he wiſh to ſee the town 
of Birmingham, like that of Lyons, razed, and 
all its induſtrious and loyal inhabitants butch- 


cred ; becauſe ſome of them had been carried 


© combpitutieantal excetes From their deteſia- 
tion of his wicked projects? BirmiNGHAmn 
HAS COMBATTED AGAINST PRIESTLEY. 
BiRMINGHAM ISN O MORE. This I ſuppoſe 
would have ſatisfied the charitable modern phi- 


lolopher, who pretended, and who the De- 


mocratic ſociety ſay did, < return to his enemies 


Pleſſings for curſes.“ W oe to the wretch that 
is expoſed to the benedictions of a modern 
philoſopher. His *dextre vengreſſe” is ten thou- 


fand times more to be feared than the bloody 
poignard of the aſſaſſin: the latter is drawn on 
individuals only, the other is pointed at the 
human race. Happily for the people of Bir- 
mingham theſe bleſſings had no effect; there 
was no National Convention, Revolutionary 
Tribunal, or Guillotine, in England. 
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As I have already obſerved, if the Doctor 
had been the beſt and moſt peaceable ſubject in 
the kingdom, the government and laws could 
not have yielded him more perfect protection; 


his complaint, would therefore be groundleſs, if 


he had given no provocation to the people, if he 


had in nowile contributed to the riots. If then 


he has received ample juſtice, conſidered as an 
innocent man, and a good ſubject, what ſhall we 


think of his complaint, when we find that he 


was himſelf the principal cauſe of theſe riots ; 


and that the rioters did nothing that was not 
perfectly conſonant to the principles he had for 


many * been labouring to infuſe into their 
minds ? 


That he and his club were the cauſe of the 


riots will not be diſputed; for had they not 


given an inſulting notice of their intention o 


celebrate the horrors of the fourteenth of July, 


accompanied with an inflammatory hand-bill, 
intended to excite an inſurrection againſt the 


government, no riot would ever have taken 
place, and conſequently its diſaſtrous effects 


would have been avoided. Bu-, it has been 
ſaid, that there was nothing offenſive in this in- 


flammatory hand-bill; becauſe forſooth © the 
matter of it (however indecent and untrue) 
was not more virulent than Paine's Rights of 
man, Mackintoſh's anſwer to Burke, Remarks 


* This hand-bill was diſowned by the club, aud they 
offered a reward for apprehending the author ; but they 


' took care to ſend him to France beſore their advertiſement 
appeared. 
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ce on the conllitution of England, Sc. Oc. which 


had been lately publiſhed without incurring the 


v cenſure of gevernment.“ So; an inflammatory 
per formance, acknowledged to be indecent and 


untrue, is not offenſive, becanſes it is not more 


virulcnt than ſome other performances, which 
have eſcaped the cenſure of government! It this 


is not a new manner of arguing, it is at leaſt an 


odd one. But this hand-bill bad ſomething 
more malicious in it, if not mere virulent, than 
even the inf mmatory works above mentioned. 
They were mote difficult to come at; to have 
Jem they muſt be bought. They contained 
ſomething like reaſoning, the fallacy of which 


the government was very ſure would be detect- 


ed, by the good ſenſe of thoſe who took the 
pains to read them. A hand- bill was a more 


ccmmodious inſtrument of ſedition: It was 
calculated to have immediate effect. Peſides, it 


there had been nothing offenſive in it, why did 
the club think proper to diſcv nit in 10 CClENO- 
nious a manner? They difownee it with the 
moſt ſolem n aſſe verations, offered a reward for 

apprehending the author, end afterwards juſti- 
ficd it as an inoffenſive thing. Here is a palpa- 
ble inconſiſtency. The fact! is, they perceived 


that this precious morſel of eloquence, in place 


of raiſing a mob for them, was like to raiſe one 
againſt them: they ſaw the ſtorm gathering, 
and in the moment of fear diſowned the wri- 


ting. After the danger was over, ſceing they 
could not exculpate themſelves from the charge 


of having publiſhed it, they defcnded! it as an 
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The Doctor, in his juſtificatory letter to the 
people of Birmingham, ſays that the company 


were aſſemble i on this occaſlon “ to celebrate 
te the emancipation of aneighl bouring nation from 
6 tyranny, without intin nating a delire of any thing 


*mpre thananimprovement of their own con/ticution.”? 


Exceſſive modeſty ! Nothing but an improvement ? 


A LA FRANCOISE of courſe? However with reſ- 


pect to the church, as it was a point of con- 


ſcience, the club do not ſeem to havebeen altoge- 


ther ſo moderate i in their defigns. © Believe me,” 
ſays the Doctor, in the ſame letter, © the ch urch 
* of England, which you think you are ſepport- 


ing, has received a greater Y by this conduct 
© of yours than I and all my friends have ever @11- 
*edatit.” They had then it ſeems aimed a blow 


at the eſtabliſhed church, and were forming a 


plan for improving the conſtitution ; and yet the 

Doctor, in the {ame letter, twice expreſſes his 

aſtoniſhment at their being treated as the ene- 
mies of church and ſtate. In a letter to the 
ſtudents of the college of Hackney he ſays, a 
Hierarchy, equall) tbe ban? of chriſtianity and ra- 
& tonal liberty, now confe ſes its weakneſs ; and 
che aſſured that you willſeeits complete reforma- 


ce tion or its fall.“ And yet he has, the aſſurance 


to tell the people of Birmingham, that their 
ſuperiors have deceived them in repretent- 


ing him and his fect as the enemies of church 
and ſtate. | 

Bur, ſay they, we certainly cite hi 
right of freemen in aſſembling together; and 


even if our meeting had been unlawful, cogn- 


zance ſhould have been taken of it by the ma- 
_ © Na GEN 
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giſtracy : there can be no liberty where a fero- 


ciĩous mob is ſuffered to ſuperſede the law. Ve- 
Ty true. This is what the Doctor has been 
told a thouſand times, but he never would be- 


lieve it. He ſtill continued to bawl out : * The 


< ſunſkine of reaſon will aſſuredly chaſe away and 
60 diſſipate the miſts of darkneſs and error; : and 
© when the majeſty of the people is inſulted, or 


cc they feel themfelves oppreſſed by any ſet of 


men, they have the power to redreſs the griev- 


3 


* ance.” So the people of Birmingham, fecl- 


ing their majeſty inſulted by a ſet of men (and 


a very impudent ſet of men too}, who audaci- 
__ ouſly attempted to perſuade them that they were 


« all flaves and idolators, and to ſeduce them 
from their duty to god and their country, roſe 
« to redreſs the grievance.” 
' plains? Ah! ſays he, but, my good townſmen, 
* ———you miſtake the matter : 
For, in all ſcruples of this nature, 
No man includes him/elf nor turns, 
* the point upon his own concerns.“ 
And therefore he ſays to the people of Bir- 
mingham : © You have been miſled.” But 
had they ſuffered themſelves to be miſled by 


bs himſelf into an inſurredion againſt the govern- 


ment; had they burnt the churches, cut the 
throats of the clergy, and hung the magiſtrates, 
military officers and nobility to the lamp poſts, 


would he not have ſaid that they exerciſed a 


ſacred right? Nay, was not the very feſtival, 


which was the immediate cauſe of the riots, held 
expreſsly to celebrate ſcenes like theſe ? to cele- 
brate the inglorious triumphs of a mob? The 


fourteenth 1 was a day marked with the 


And yet he com- 


I 


blood of the innocent, and eventually the deſtruc- 
tion of an empire. The events of that day muſt 


ſtrike horror to every heart except that of a de- 


iſtical philoſopher, and would brand with eter- 


nal infamy any other nation but France; which 


thanks to the benign influence of the Rights of 
Man, has made ſuch a progreſs in ferociouſ- 


neſs, murder, ſacrilege, and every ſpecies of in- 


famy, that the horrors of the tourteenth of July 
are already forgotten. 
What we celebrate we muſt approve ; ; and 


does not the man, who approved of the events 


of the fourteenth of July, bluſh to complain of 
the Birmingham riots ? “ Happily,“ ſays he to 
the people of Birmingham, © happily the minds 


of Enghſhmen have a horror for murder, and 


c therefore you did not, I hope, think of that; 
though by your clamourous demanding me at 


e at the hotel, it is probable that, at that time, 
<« ſome of you intended me {ome perſonal inju- 
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„ ry.” Yes, Sir, happily the minds of Englith- 
men have a horror for murder ; but who will 
ſay that the minds of Engliſhmen, or Englith 
women either would have a horror for murder, 


if you had ſucceeded in overturning their religi- 


on and conſtitution, and introducing your 
Frenchified ſyſtem of liberty? The French were 


acknowledged to be the moſt polite, gentle, 
compaſſionate and hoſpitable people in al! Lu- 


rope: what are they now? Let Lafayette, Brit- 
ſot, Anacharſis Cloots, or Thomas n him- 
ſelf anſwer this queſtion. 


Let us ſee a little how mobs have acted un- 


der the famous goverment that the Doctor ſo 


much admircs. 
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L ſhall not attempt a detail of the horror; 
committed by the cut-throat Jourdan and hi; 
aſſociates in Provence, Avignon, Languedoc, 
and Roufillon. Towns and villaz2s facked, 
gentlem2n's feats and caſtles burat, and their 
inhabitants maſfacred; mngiltrates infulted, 
beat, and impriſoned, ſometim23 kille ed; priſo- 
ners ſet at liberty to cut the throats of *thoſe the 


had already robbed. The exploits of this band 


of patrizts would fill whole volumes. They re- 
duced a great part of the inhabitants of the fi- 
neſt and moſt fertile country in the whole 
World, to a degree of miſery and ruin that would 


never have been forgotten, had it not been ſo 


far eclipſed ſince, by the operation of what is, 


in © that devoted country,“ called the the law. 


The amount of the damages ſuſtained in proper- 
ty, was perhaps a hundred thouſand times as 
great as that ſuſtained by the Revolutioniſts at 
Birmingham. When repeated accounts of theſe 


müder ſcenes were laid before the National 


Aſſe m what was the conſequence ? what the 


redreſs? © We had our fears?” ſaid Monſieur 


Gentil, „for the priſoners of Avignon, and for 
< the lives and property of the inhabitants of 
that unhappy country; but theſe fears are now 
% changed into a certainty : the priſoners are 
* releaſed; the country ſeats are burnt,and” 


----- Monfieur Gentil was called to order, and 
not ſuffered to proceed; after which theſe bee: 


cious ©Gaardians of the Rights of Man” paſſed 
a cenſure on him, for having ſlandered the pa- 


triots. It is e e the chief of theſe cut- 


throats, Jourdan, has ſince progueed | his butche- 


ries in Avignon as a proof of his civiſm, and that 


23 ] 


he is now a diſtinguiſhed charaQer among the 
real friends of the Revolution. 

Does the Docter remember having heard any 
thing about the glorious atchievements of the 
oth of Auguſt, 1792? Has he ever made an 


elimate of the property deſtroyed in Paris on 


that ard the following days? Let him compare 
the deſtruction that followed the ſteps of that 
mob, with the loſs of his boaſted apparatus; 


and hen he bas done this, let him tell us, if be 
can, where he would now be, if the government 


of England had treated him and friends, as the 
National Aferably did the ſufferers in the riots 
of the 10th of Auguſt. But, perBape, he looks 
upon the events of that day as a glorious vic- 
ory; a ncw cmancipation, and ef courſe will 
lay, that I degrade the Herces in calling them a 


mob. I am not for diſputing with him about a 
name; he may call them the heroes of the 1oth 


of Auguſt, if he will: The Heroes of the 
14th of July,” has always been underſtood to 
mean, a gang of blood thirſty cannibals, and I 


wal by no means wiſh to withold the title 
from thoſe of the 10th of Auguſt. 


Will the Doctor allow, that it was 2 mob that 


murdered the ſtate priſoners from Orleans? or 


does he inſiſt upon calling that maſſacre an of 


of civiſm, and the actors in it, the heroes of the 
12th of September? But whether it was an act 
of civiſm, a maſlacre or a victory, or whatever it 


was, I cannot help giving it a place here, as I find 


It recorded by his countryman, Dector Moore. 
* The mangled bodies,” lays he, “ were lying 


in the {treet on the left hand as you goto the 


8 1 ra ft om Paris. Some of the lower ſort of 


E 


* the inhabitants of Verſailles were looking 0 on; 
the reſt ſtruck with terror, were ſhut up in their 
© ſhops and houſes. The body of the Duke of 
« Brifſac was pointed out, the head and one of 
„the hands was cut off! a man ſtood near 
* ſmoking tobacco, with his ſword drawn, and 
a human hand ſtuck on the point! another 
fellow walked carelefly among the bodies 
* with an entire arm of another of the priſoners 
c. fixed to the point of his ſword! A waggon 
© afterwards arrived, into which were thrown 
„as many of the Haughtered bodies as the 
0 ** horſes could draw! a boy of about fifteen 
years of age was in the waggon, aſſiſting to 
receive the bodies as they were put in, and 
| 4 8 them in the moſt convenient manner, 
„with an air of as much indifference as if they 
** had been ſo many parcels of goods! One of 
< the wretches who threw in the bodies, and 
© who probably had aſſiſted in the maflacre, 
© ſaid to the ſpectators in praiſe of the boy's ac- 
8 tivity ; “ See that lille fellow there; how bold 
« be is 1? 
The aſa n3 of the priſoners were a party 
.<* who came from Paris the preceding evening, 
*© moſt of them in poſt chaiſes, for that purpole, 
* and who attacked thoſe unhappy men while 
© they remained in the ſtreet, waiting till the 
gate of the prifon which was prepared fer 
their reception,ſhould be opened. The detach- 
© ment which had guarded the priſoners fron 
Orleans, ſtood ſhameful and paſſive ſpectators 
of the maſſacre, —The miſerable priſoners be— 
„ing all unarmed, and ſome of them fettered, 
could do nothing in their OWN defence: they 
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were moſt of them ſtabbed-and a few, who at- 


tempted reſiſtance, were cut down with fabres. 
There never was a more barbarous and 


daſtardly ation ory in the face of the 


ſun.—Gracious Heaven! Were thoſe barbari- 


ties, which would diſgrace ſavages, committed 


885 
by Frenchmen! by that live! ly and ingenu— 
ous people, whoſe writings were ſo much ad- 
mired, whoſe ſociety has been ſo much cour- 
ted, and whole manners have been fo much 
imitated by ail the neup during nations? 


This attrocious deed, executed in the ſtreets 
of Verſailles, and the norrors committed in 
the priſons of Paris, will fix indelible ſtains 
on the character of the French nation. It is 


faid thoſe barbarities. revolted the hearts a 
many of the citizens of Paris and Verſaille 


as much as they could thoſe of che bad rant 
of London or Windſor. It is alſo ſaid that 


thoſe maſſacres were not committed by the 


inhabitants of A 1s or Veriai! les, but by a 
ſet of hired aſſaſſins.— But who hired thoſe 


aſſaſſins ? Who remained in ſhameful ſtupor 
and daitardly Inactivity, while their laws 


were inſulted. their priſons violated, and 


their fellow citizens butchered in the open 
ſtreets? I do not believe, that from the 


wickedeit gangs 'of highway- men,  houſe- 


breakere, and pick. pocke ts, that 10 51 Lon- 
don and the neighbourhood, men could be 


ſelected who could be bribed to murder in 
cold blood, ſuch a number of their country- 
men !—and if they could, | am convinced 


that no degree of popular deluſion they are ca- 
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© pable of, no pretext, no motive whatever. 
„ could make the inhabitants of London or 
6 Windſor, or? any town of Great Britain, iuTer 
« ſuch dreadful executions to be performed 
& within their walls.” 
No; I hope not: yet I do not know what 
might have been effected, by an introduction 
of the fame iyſtem of anarchy, that has chan- 
ged the airy amiable French into a ſet of the 
moſt ferocious inhuman blood- hounds, that ever 
diſgraced the human ſhape. | 
From ſcenes like theſe, the mind turns for re- 
Het and conſolation to the riot at Birmingham. 
That riot conſidered comparatively with what 
Doctor Prieſtley and his friends wiſhed and at- 
tempted to ſtir up, was peace, harmony and 
entleneſs. Has this man auy reaſon to com- 
plain? He will perhaps lay, he did not approve 
of the French riots and maſfiacres; to which I. 
ſhall anſwer, that he did approve of them. His 
public celebration of them was a convincing 
Proof of this 5 and if it were not, his ſending his 
jon to Paris, in the midſt of tbem, to reg veſt the 
honour Ol becoming a French citizen, is a proof 
that certainly will not be diſputed.“ If then we 
* Another“ hazarde < aſſertion ” Jet us hear the Poo 
tor again. My, ſecond S, who was preſent both at the 
« riot, and the aſhizes, 16 Ur Fon indignation fill, and wil- 
« ling}: „ ligened ton propofal to ſettle in France ; and 
«there his reception was but ton fattering. It ie ue oY 
10 aſcertam the time of this flattering reception, in ordert 
rrove that it was in the midſt of maſlacre S ; For e be 1 
tion has been one continued ſcene of murder and rapine ; 
but, however, if the reader. has an opportunity of examining 
the Par: ;$ papers, he will find that tne ceremony took pl: ” 


within a very. few days of the time when Jourdan filled 
the Ice-Hotiße at Avignon with mangled bodies. 
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fake a view of the riots of which the doctor is 
- admirer, and of thole of which he expreſſes 
Bis deteſtation, we mult fear that he is very tar 
{rom being that © friend of human hapoineſs,” 
that the democratic ſocicty 1 to believe 
him. In Hort, in whatever light we view Non 
Birmingham riots, We can for no object that ex- 
cites our compaſſion, except the inhabitants of 
the Hundred and the unfortunate Rioters them- 
C 
The charge that the Doctor brings againſt by 
country is, that it has not afforded him protection. 
it ought to be remarked here, that there is a ma- 
terial "difference between a government that does 
not at all times afford ſufficient protection, and one 
1 that is oppre//ive. However, in his anfwer to the 
New-York addreſſes, he very politely acquieſces 
in the government and laws of England being op- 
Y | preſſive alſo. Would he really prefer the procced- 
ings of a revolutionary T ribunal to thoſe of a court 


2, of juſtice | in England? Does he envy the lot of his 
5 colleagues Manuel, Lacroix, Danton and Chabot? 
2 How would he lnok before a tribunal like that of 
oe the Princeſs de Lambelle, tor example? When 


this much lamented unfortunate lady was drag- 
ged before the villains that ſat in a kind of 
mock judgment on her, they were drinking cal 
e vie, to the 1 of thoſe that lay dead 
before them. Their ſhirt flceves were tucked UP 
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to their elbows their arms and hands, and 
Nh even the goblets they were drinking out of, were 
of beſmeared with human blood! I much queltion 
ing if the aſſaſſin's ſtab, or even the laſt pang orf 
ace death with all its concomitant bitternels, was 


— 


* 
half ſo terrible as the blood- freezing ſight Ct 
theſe hell-hounds. Vet this was a court of juj- 
tice, under that conſtitution which © the friend 
„of human bf wanted to impoſe on 
his countrymen ! Paine in ſpeaking of the En- 
eliſh government, ſays exultingly, and as he 
fancies wittily : „they manage thoſe things bet- 
<terin France.” Ifancy,this boaſting FTEpreienta- 
«tive of twenty four millions of free men” would 
now be glad to exchange his poſt of deputy for 
that of under ſhoe black to the meaneſt Laquay 
at the court of London! Would he not with joy 


exchange his cachot with the reverlion of the 
guillotine into the bargain, for the darkeſt cell 
in that very Baſtile, the deſtruction of which 


he has ſo triumphantly and heroically ſung? His 
fate is a good hint to thoſe who change countrics 
every time they croſs the ſea. A man of all 
countries 18 a man of no country : and Jet all 


thoſe citizens of the world remember, that he 


who has been a bad ſubject in his own country, 
though from ſome latent motive he may be well 


received in another, will never be either truſted 


or 3 


The Doctor and his fellow labourers w ho 
have lately emigrated to Botany Bay, have been 


continually crying oüt: 3 reform of Parlia- 
ment.“ The e famevifionarydeluſion { ieems tohave 
pervaded ail reformers in all ages. They do not 
conſider what can be done, but what they think 
ought to be done. They have no calcuiatin; 
principle to direct them to diſcover whether a re- 
form will coſt them more than it is worth or not. 


They do not fit down to count the coſt ; but, 


the object being, as they think, deſirable, the 


/ 
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means are totally diſregarded, If the French re- 
fer mers had ſit down to count the coſt, I do not 
believethey were villainsor'1deots enough tohave 


purſued their plan as they did. To fave a tenth 


part of their income, they have given the whole, 


or rather it has been taken from them. To 


preſerve the life of a perſon now and then unjuſt. 
ly condemned, they have drenched the country 
with the blood of thei innocent. Even the Baſtile, 


that terrible monument of tyranny, which has 
been painted in ſuch frightful colours, contained 


but 7w9 ſtate priſoners when it was forced by the 
mob; and the reformers to deliver theſe two 
priſoners, and to guard others from a like fate, 


have erected Baſtiles in every town and in every 


ſtrect. Before the Revolution there were only 
{wo ſtate priſoners, there are now above 7wwo 
hundred thouſand. Do theſe people calculate ? 
Certainly not. They will not take man as 


they find him, and govern him upon principles 
_ eſtabliſhed by experience; they will have him 
to be“ a faultleſs monſter that the world ne'er 


faw,” and wiſh to govern him according to a 
ſyſtem that never was, or can be, brought into 
practice. 

Theſe waking dreams would be of no more 


eolequence than thoſe of the night, were they 
not generally purſued with an unjuftifiable de- 


pree of obſtinacy and intrigue, and even villainy; 


and did they not, being always adapted to flat- 


ter and inflame the lower orders of the people, 
often baffle every effort of legal power. thus 
it happened in England in the reign of Charles 


the firſt; 55 and thus has it happened in France. 
Some triung in ovation always paves the way 


0-1 


to the ſubverſion of a government. The ax in 
the foreſt humbly beſought a little piece of wood 
to make it a handle: the foreſt conſiſting of to 
many {tately trees, could not, without maniſelt 

cruelty, refuſe the * hu: able ?” requeſt ; but, 

the handleonce granted, the before- contemptible 
14 tool began to lay about it with ſo much violence, 

that in a little time not a tree nor even ſurub 
was ſtanding. That a parliamentary reform 
was the handle by which the Engliſh revolution- 
= its intended to effect the deſtruction of the con- 
=_ Hitution needs not be inſiſted on; at leaſt if we 


and fome others clearly expreſſed themſelves on 


in England, bur, ſafeiy arr. ved in his © aſylum,” 
he has been a little more undiſguiſed. Ile lays 
_ troubles in Europe are the natural of spring 
the“ 2 of government” that exiſt there 
20 that the abuſes ſpring from the“ artificial 
diſtinctions in  fociety. —1 muſt flop here a mo- 
ment to remark on the impudence of this aſler- 
tion. Is it not notorious that changing thoſe 
forms of government, and deſtroying thoſe diſlinc- 
tions in ſociety, has introduced all the troubles 


France continued what it had been for twelve or 
__ thirteen hundred years, would thoſe troubles ever 
have had an exiſtence. To hazard an aſſertion 
like this, a man mult be an idiot, or he muſt think 
his readers ſo.—It was then the form of the En- 
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ens; that is to iay, of Ki ing, prince, biſhop, &c. 
that he wanted to deſtr oy, in order to e 


believe their own repeated declarations. Paine 


this head: the Doctor was more cautious While 


2 Europe? Had the form of government in 


ghſh government, and thoſe artificial diſtincti- 


that © other ſy/tem feliberiy, winch he had Leen 
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ſo long dreaming about. In his anſwer to the 


addreſs of “the republican natives of Great Bri- 
& tain and Ireland, reſident at New- Vork,“ he 
ſays: © the wiſdom and happiness ol republican 


governments, and the evils reſulting from 


6e hereditary monarchial ones, cannot appear in 
« a ſtronger light to you than they do to me;“ 
and yet this ſame man pretended an inviolable 
attachment to the hereditary monarchial govern- 


ment of Great Britain! Says he, by way of vin 


dicating the principles of his cub to the people 
of Birmingham de the firſt toalt that was Oran, 
was, © the king and con/titulion.”” t does he 
make a merit in England of bay; 5 talked that 
which he abominates in America; Alas! Philo- 


ſophers are but mere men 


It is clear that a parliamentary reform was not 


the object: an after game was intended, 


which the vigilance of government, and the 


natural good "Tenſe of the people happily pre- 


vented 3 and the Doctor, diſappointed and cha- 
grined, is come here to diſcharge his heart of 
the venom it has been long collecting againit 
his country, He tells the Democratic ſociety 


that he cannot promiſe to be a better 50 of 


this government than he has been of that of 


Great Britain. Let us hope that he intends us 


an avreeable diſappointment, if not, the ſooner 
he emigrates back again the better. 

Syſtem mongers are an unreaſonable ſpecies 
of mortals: time, place, climate, nature itſelf 
mult give way. They muſt have the ſame go. 
vernment in every quarter of the globe; when 
perhaps there are not two countries which can 
poſlibly admit of the ſame form of goverment, ! 


D 22 


the ſame time. A thouſand hidden . 7 
thouſand circumſtances and unforeſeen event 
conſpire to the forming of a government. It i: 
always done by little and little. When com- 


pleated, it preſents nothing like a gen; ; nothing 


like a thing compoted, and written in a book. 
It 18 curious to hear people cite the American 
government as the ſummit of human perfection 


while they decry the E. ngliſn; when it is abio. 
lutely nothing more than the government Which 


the kings of E ngland eſtabliſhed here, with ſuch 
little modifications 23 were neceſſary on account 


of the ſtate of ſociety and local circumſta ANCES. 


If then the Doctor is come here {or a change of 
government and laws, he is the moſt Ciſappointed 
of mortals. He vill have the mort! cation to 


find in his © afylum” the fame laws as thoſe from 


which he has fied, the ſame upright manner ol 


adminiſtering them, the fame puniſhment of the 


oppreſtor and the fame Protection of the op- 


preſſed. In the courts of juſtice he will every 


day ie2 precedents quoted from the Engliſh law⸗ 
books ; and (which to him may appear Won- 
deriul) we may venture to pr edict, that it will 
be very long bef fore they will be ſupplanted by 
the bloody re 4s of the revolutionary tribunal. 
Let him pete governments of theſe ſtates, 


and the meaſures they | have pur ſued, with What 


has paſſed under the boaſted con! ſtitution that 


he wiſhed to introduce into England, and fee i 
he can find ons ſingle inſtanee of the mot 


diſtant reſemblance. In the abolition of negry 


ſlavery for exam ple, the governments of the Uni. 


ted States have not runden headlong into the 
mad plan of the National Convention. With 
much more Humane views; with a much more 
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ſmcere delire of ſceing all mankind free and 
happy, they have, in ſpite of clubs and ſocieties 
proceeded with caution and juitice. In tort, 
they have adopted, as nearly as poſlible, conſi- 
dering circumſtances and ſituation, the ſame 
meaſures as have been taken by the government 
which he abhors. He will have the further 

mortification to find, that the government here is 
not, any more than in England, influenced by 
the votiferarions of {11\h-women, or by the toalls 
and reſolutions of popular ſocieties. He will, 
however, have one conſolation, here as well as 
there, he will find, that the truly great, 
virtuous and incorruptible man at the head of 
government, is branded for an Ariſtocrat, by 


thole noiſy gentry. 


Happineſs being the end of all good govern- 
ment, that which produces the moſt is conſe- 
quently the beſt; and compariſon being the 
only method of determining the relative value of 
things, it is eaſy to lee. which is preterable, the 


tyranny which the French formerly enjoy 'ed, or 


the liberty and equality they at prefent labour 
under. If the Doctor had come about a year 


ſooner, he might have had the ſatisfaction of 


being not only an ear, but an eye-witneſe alſo, 
of fome of the ble Ted effects of this celebrated 
revolution. * might then have been regaled 
with that fight, fo delectable to a modern philo- 
ſoper; e e reduced to miſery. 

he ſtale pretence, that the league againſt the 
French has been the cauſe of their inhuman 
conduct to each other, cannot, Dy the molt per- 
verſe ſophiſtry, be applied to the Wand of Bt. 


E. 
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Domingo. That fine rich colony was ruined, 
its ſuperb capital and villas reduced to aſhes, 
one half of its inhabitants mafſacred, and the 
other half reduced to beg gary. before an Oy 
ever appeared on the coaſt. No: it is that ſyl- 
tem of anarchy end blocd that was celeb rated 
at Birmingham on the 14th of Jul v 1791, that 
has been the cauſe of all this murder and de- 
yaltation. 5 8 | Te 
Nor let the Doctor pretend that this could 3 


? 1 


& run into the abſurdity of France, and by ſeiz- 


nct be forcfecn. It was ſoreſech and ſorctold 

too, from the very ent” a part of the Depu- 

ties to the States General were permitted to 8 

call themicives a national 7 aſſembly. In proot 5 

of this, I could mention a dozen publications , 

that came out under his own eye; but I ſhall , 

content myſelf with Fs a ort extract from 

jt a ireech in the Britiſh parlia ment, which is the 8 

N more proper on this occafion, as it was delivered # 

bn but a few weeks before the period of theriots. 0 

5 & The Americans,” laid Mr. Burke, haare 

1 e what was eſſe 1 neceſſary for freedom; 0 

5 „ they nave the phlegm of the good tempered + 

4 4 FO en- they were fitted for Republi- ” 

. eins bY i tepah lican education. Their revo- 1 

if 9 705 Vs Aneta Ut. bt about by bafe and dege- 8 

11 nerate crimes;: ner did they oOverturn a govern- ' 
13 „ mer.tfor th, e purpoſes of at. archy; but they rail: 

4 ed a republic, as nearly repreſentingthe Pritiſi a 

4 government as it was peliible, They did not 


ts of man, declare that the 
1 the nation, and Prince 
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« Prettyman to govern Prince Prettyman. * 


| Percate in Can; da many of the ancient inha- 


bitants; will it be proper to give them the 
French conimution ! 


64 


? In my opinion there 
* 1s not a ſingle cirgumſtance that recommends 


the adoptlon of any part of it, for the whole 
1s abominably bad—the production of folly 
not wiſdom— of vice, not virtue; it contains 
nothing but extremes, as diſtant from each 
as the poles—the parts are in eternal oppo- 
fiction to each other—it is founded on what 
is called the rights of man, but to my convic- 
tion it is founded on the wrongs of man, and 
I now hold in my hand an es :ample of its ef 
fects on the French colonles— Domingo, 
Guadaloupe, and the other French Inands, 
were rich, happy, and growing in ſtrength 
and conſequence in ſpite of the three laſt 
diſtreſſing wars, before they heard of the 
neu doctrine of the rights of man ; but theſe 
rl chi were no ſooner arrived at the Iſlands, 
than any ipectator would have imagined that 
Pandora's box had ben opened, and that Hell 
had yawned out difcor.., murder, and every 
„ milchiefz for anarchy, confuſion and blood- 


„ ſhed raged rer) where; it was a general 
ſummon 18 tor 


ce 


r tis oentleman con! id fee 4 rau publiſhed a fem 


New York I emo- 
that we are improved; 
and that Prince Preityman is to govern TING =o 
Prettyman here as well as in France. ©W bat” ſay the 

„ hal} preſerve 3 liberty, 
6 Vightened people 


but the wiſdom of an en— 
In every free ſtate the ſovercipnty 
veſted in the 1 2nd every individual is at once 
4% alef und a ſevere e. 
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* Black ſpirits, and white, 

e Blue ſpirits, and grey, 

“ Mingle, mingle, mingle, 

*© You that mingle may.“ 
as When the aſſembly Heard of theſe diſorders, 
they ordered troops to quell them; but it 


* 


tation; it is a revolution of conſummate W : 
formed and maintained by every vice.” 
But perhaps the Doctor's intenſe ſtudies ; “his 


«© continual labours for the good of mankind,” 


might not leave him time to peruſe the debates 
of parliament ; however, we may fairly pre- 


ſume that he read the letters addreſſed ro him- 


elf; and if to, he has read the following paſ- 


ſage, you chink that a neighbouring nalion 
18 emancipated from tyranny, and that a com- 
pany of Engliſhmen may laudably expreſ- 3 


5 
Cc 


their joy on the occaſion. Were your prem1- 


Tes true, I would allow your concluſion. Bur 
“let us wait the event. Philoſophers ſhould 


(e 
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all the magn ificent ſchemes of your auguſt 


diet 1n Fran ce may be fucceeded by a ridicu- 
lous, a villainous, or a bloody cataſtrophe.” 


Ce 


CC 


Either he foreſaw the conſequences of the 


French Revolution or he did not foreſee them: 


if he did not, he muſt confeſs that his penetra- 


tion was far inferior to that of his antagoniſts, 
and even to that of the multitude of his coun- 
trymen ; for they all foreſaw them. If he did 
foreſee them, he ought to bluih ar being called 


proves that the troops have joined the inſur- 
gents, and murdered their commander. I 
look on the revolution with horror and deteſ- 


not be too credulous, or form their determi- 
< nations too raſhly. It is very poſſible that 
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the © friend of human happineſs;“ fer, to fore 

n dreadfu! f : - to forma de 1 1 555 
rate plan for bringing them upon Eis country he 
mult have a diſp. os tion ti al Gli 1 IF he 


did not foreſee chew: be. 9 8 have an under- 


ſtanding little ſuperior to that of an idiot; if he 
did, he mult have the heart of a Marat. Let 
TB choole. 

But it is pretty clear that he fore the con- 
ſequences, or, at leaſt, that he approves of 


them; for, as I have obſerved above, he ſent his 


ſon into France, in the very midit of the maſ- 


ſacres, to requeſt the honor of becoming a 
French citizen ; and in his anſwer to the addreſ- 


ſers at New York, he takes good care to expreſs 
his diſaprobation of the viar purſued by his coun- 
try (which he calls an infatuation) becauſe its 
manifeſt tendency is to deltroy that hydra, that 
ſyſtem of anarchy which is the primary caule. 
Beſides, is not his emigration 1tfelF a convincing 


proof, that his opinion. ſtill remains the ſame? 


If he found himſelf miſtaken, he would confeſs 
his error; at leaſt tacitly, by a change of con- 


duct. Has he done this? No: the French re- 
volution is his lyttem, end 3 than not ſee 


It eſtabliſhed, I much queſftion if he would not 
with picaſure ice the aer re "of all the human 
race. | 

Even ſuppoſe his intended plan of improve- 
ment had been the beſt in the world inliead of 
the worit : the people of! 15 gland had certainly 


a right to reject it. He claims, as an indubita- 
ble right, the right of thinking lor others, and 


yet he will not Permit the people of F.ngiand to 
think for then, Velber. Paine ſays: «ax hat A 
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whole nation wills, it has a right 7 do.“ Con- 
tequently, what a whole nation does nt will, it 
has a right 101 todo. Rouſſeau ſays: © the ma- 


jority of a people has a right to force the reſt to 


be free; but even the“ inlane Socrates of tlie 
nativnal aſſembly'“ has never, in all his ablur! 0 
reveries, had the folly to pretend, that a club 
of diſſenting malcontents has a right to force a 
whole nation to be free. If the Engliſh choſe 
to remain flaves, bigots, and 1dolators, as ths 
ng calls them, that was no buſineſs of his: 
e had nothing to do with them. Ie ſhould 
. let them alone; and perhaps in due time, 
the abuſes of their government would have comè 
to that ** natural termination, which he truſts 
will guard againſt future abuſes,” But, no, 
ſaid the Doctor, I will reform you, —1 will en- 
lighten you, Ru will will make you free. You 
ſhall not! lay the 7 le. But] will! favs the 
Doctor. By - lay the pcople, you ſhall not 
And when. Ahithopel ſaw that his co: ſel con 


*© not followed, he ſaddled his afs, and aroje, and 
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gat him hame 70 his houſe, 10 his city, and 72 his 


& houſehold in order, and hanged hiifelf, aid 


CE 


father.” 


i now beg the reader's company in a ſight re- 


view or the a addreſtes, delivered to the Doc tor by 
the ſeveral patriotic ſocieties at New York. * 


* IJ. Fr addreſs from a e Socic * bh 
II. From the“ Tammany 7 
.J. From the © fear en, FS. 
Jil, From the e 2 7 publica Natives of Great: 25 Ain 
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Thaſe ad 3 with ine are 80 them, nav ins all. 


appeared in the Gazettes, it Will be uletels to give 
them at length tre. 55 Ts 


ce died and was buried in ihe ſepulchre of bi- 
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It is no more than juſtice to ity of theſe ad- 


drefles, in the lump, that they are diſtinguiſhed 
for a certain barreunels of thought and vulgarity 
of ſtyle, which, were we not in poſſeſſion of the 
Doctor's anſwers: might be thought inimitable. 
If the parties w ere Icſs knoun, one might be 
tempted to think that the addrefſers were: dull 
by concert; and that by way of retaliation, the 
Doctor was reiolved to be as dull as they. At 
leaſt, if this was their deſign, nobody will deny 
but they have ſucceeded to admiration. 


e The governments of the old world,” ſay tlie 


Democratic Soicety, “ are moſt of them now 
* bately combined to prevent the eſtabliſhment 
* of liberty in France, and to elect the total 
% deſtruction of the rights of man.” 

What! The Rights of Man yet? 1 thought 
that Liberty 7d [Fouality, the Rights of Man, 
and all that kind of political cant, had long been 
diſcovered for the greateſt Bore in nature 
Are there peop le in this country, and people 
who pretend to poſſeſs a ſuperior degree of fa- 
cacity too, who are doits enough to talk about 
French Liberty, after what paſſes under their eyes 


every day? Is not every Frenchman in the 


United States, obliged to go to a juſtice of the 


peace, every two or three months, to have a 


certificate of reſidence? And muſt he not have 
this certificate ſworn to and ſigned, by four i: 
habitants beſides the magiſtrate? And cit 
he not pay for this too? And 1t he fails In 
any part of this ſtavih ceremony, or goes into 
Canada or Florida, is he not marked o: at for the 
Guilliotine? An Engliſhman may come when 
he will, ſtay as long as he picaſes, go where he 
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will, and return when he will to his own coun- 
try, without ;nding any law of proſcription, or 
confiſcation, ifued : againſt him or his property. 
Which has moſt liberty ? 

I thought no one would dun our ears with 
French iber: 7, after the decree which obliges eve- 
ry merchant, under pain of the Guilliotine, to 
make a declaration of all his property in foreign 
countries, and to give up his right and title of 
ſuch pi operty to the convention; and not only 
to wake a declaration of his own, but of his 
neighbour's property alſo, under the { ſame pony al- 
ty! It has long been cuſtoma; ry to expreſs a 
deteſtation of the tyranny and cruelty of the In- 


quiſition: : but the Inquiſition, in the height of 


its ſeverity, was never half fo tyrannical as this 
decree. This 1s the boaſted Tom lic. liberty.” 
et us hear their own definition of this: liberty. 


* Liberty, avs Barrere, in his report to the 


National C onvention, on the 5d of January 1794, 
Liberty, my dear fellow iti zens, is A privi- 
8 ledged and general creditor; not only has 
<« {he ; a right to our property and perſons, but to 
our falenis and ccurage, and even I0 our 
thoughts! „„ berty! What a meramor- 
phoſis s haſt thou e in the hands of thele 
political juglers! 
If this be liberty, may God! in his mercy con- 
aps me the moſt b ab} ect fave. If this be liber- 
„Who will fay that he Englith did not do well 
in e the Doctor's plan for making them 
free? The Democrats of New York, accuſe the 
allies of being combined to prevent the eſtabliſn- 
ment of liberty 1 in France, and to deſtroy the 
righis of man; Wh n it is Nutorious chat the 
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French themſelves have baniſhed the very idea 
of the thing from amongſt them; that is to ſay, 


if they ever had an idea of it. Nay, the author 


of the rights of man, and the authoreſs of the 


rights of women, are at this moment ſtarving in 


a dirty dungeon, not a hundred paces from the 
ſanctum ſanctorum of liberty and equality; and 


che poor unfortunare Goddeſs* herſelf is guillio— 
tined! So much for liberty and the rights of 


man. 
The Tammany lociety comes fon ward! in boaſt- 


ing of their © venerao.e ance/iors,” and, ſays the 


Doctor in his anſwer: © Happy would our 


„ venerable anceſtors have been to have 


% found, &c,”” - What! Were they the 
Doctor's anceſtors too? I ſuppoſe he means in a 


figurative ſenſe. But certainly, gentlemen, 
you made a faux pas in talking about your an- 


ceſtors at all. It is always a tender ſubject, and 
ought to be particularly avoided by a body of 
men © who diſdain the ſhackles of tradition.“ 


You fay that, in the United States, © there 


6 exilts a ſentiment of free and candid enquiry, 


* which diſdains the ſhackles of tradition, pre- 


'« paring a rich harvelt of 1 improvement ud the 
os 5 triumph of truth.” Knowing the 


religious, or rather irreligious, principles of 


the perſon to whom this ſentence was addreſſed, 


it is caſy to divine its meaning. But, without 


5 Madame Hebert, Wn at the honor of repreſentinx 


this Deity, and who recelyed for a conliderable time, the 


adorations and incenſ{: of the devout Pariſians, was guillio- 
tined not long ago. Ir is impoſſible to ſay for what =e Was 


executed, as ** court by winch ſlie was tried do not waſte 
their precious tins in committing their proceedings to 


Writing. 
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llattery, your zeal ſurpaſſes that of the Poco 
him! ſelf he diſdains revelation only; the au- 
thority of Moles, David, and a parcel of folks 
that nobody knows; but you difdain what your 
fathers have told you: which is the more fur- 
priſing, as, at the lame time, you boaſt of your 
& tencrable anceſtors.” People {ſhould always 
endeavour to be conſiſtent, at leaſt «when intereſt 
does not interfere, However, ſuppoſe the ſhackle; 
of revelation and tradition both completely ſha- 
ken off, and the infidel Unitarian ſyſtemeſtabhſh- 
ed in their ficad ; what good would the country 
derive from it? This is certainly worth enqui- 
ry; becauſe a thing that will do no good, can 
be good for nothing. Ibe people of theſe ſtate: 
are, in general, induſtrious, ſober, honeſt, hu- 
mane, charitable and ſincere; dutiful children 


and tender Parents. This is the character of the 


people, and who will pretend to ſay that the gol 
pel, the belief of which has chiefly contribute 
to their acquiring of this amiable character. 
ought to be exchanged for the atheiſtical or de 

iſtical doctrines of a Monvel* or a Prieſtley ? For 


my part I can lee nothing to induce us to try 


the experiment; no, Not even © the rich bar- 


* Upon the article of religion Monvel ſays, cc 5 ; 


« world has fecn three infamous impoſtors, Moſes, Ma- 


% Fomet. and -Teſus Chriſt; men have ever 8 di 


„ v'ded into two claſſes, the deceivers and the deceive ; 
e they have 2 always bad falſe fears and vain hopes. 
Theſe have introduced religions, that is tofav, cheats and 


ee dupes; and in ſhort, the ſoul of a man and that of 4 


(e oth ny 2 
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This Tavel was a player, and was choſen by the Na. | 


| tional Convention of France as a Prict of Atheiſm, The 


dog are juit as precious and as immortal the one as the 


“ veſt of improvement and the glorious tri. 
„ umph of truth,” that you ſay it promiles. 


We know the truth already; we want no im- 


provement in religious knowledge; all we want 
is to practice better what we know All it is 


not likely that our practice would be improved 
by diſdaining the theory. 

You allow that a public and ſincere ſpirit of 
toleration exiſts among us. What more is 
vanted? If you were to effect a general diidain 
of the ſhackles of tradition, perhaps the “rich 


_ harveſt” would be a corruption of manners, 
diſcord, perſecution and blood. The ſame cauſes 


generally produce the ſame eflects: to fee, 
and be terrified at thoſe effects, we have only to 
turn our eyes to that diſtracted country, where 
it muit be allowed even by yourtelves, the 


ſhackles of tradition are luſhciently diſdained. 


Doctor Prieliley profeſſes to with for nothing 
but toleration ; liberty of conſcience. But let 
us contraſt theſe moderate and diſintereſted pro- 


feſſions with what he has advanced in ſome of 


his lateſt. publications. | have alrcady taken 
notice of the aſſertion in his letters to the ſtu- 


dents of Hackney 3 ; „ that the eſtabliſhed 


c church mu/t fall.“ In his addreis to the Jews 
(v hom by the bye, he fzems to wlih to form a 
coalition with) he ſays 1 all the perlec cutions 


of the jews have ariſen from trinita Plan, that 18 


above 3 waking part of a diſcourſe delivered by 
him in the church of st. "Ro 95 at Paris, were tranflated 
from tlie four aal Repubiicain de Paris. 
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to ay, Idolatrous Chriſtians.” Idolatrous Chrif- 
tians ! It is the firſt time I believe theſe two 


words were ever joined together. Is this the 


languageof a man who wanted only toleration, in 


a country where the eſtabliſhed church, and the 


moſt part of the diſſenters alſo, are profeſſedly 
trinitarians ? He will undoubtedly fay that the 
people of this country are idolators too, for 
there is not one out of a hundred at moſt, who 


does not firmly believe in the doctrine of the 


Trinity. 

Such a man complains of edc with al 
very ill grace. But ſuppoſe he had been per- 
ſecuted for a mere matter of opinion; it would 
be only receiving the meaſure he has meted to 


others. Has be. not approved ot the re 


perſecution of the unfortunate and worthy par 


of the French clergy; men as far ſurpaſſing bim ; 


in piety and utility as in fuifering * They did 


not want to coin a new religion; "they wanted 


only to be permitted to enjoy, without interrup- 
tion, the one they had been educated in, and 


that they had ſworn in the moſt ſolemn manner, 


to continu? in to the end of their lives. The 
DoQor ſays in his addreſs to the Methodiſts; 

* you wil: judge whether I have not reaſon and 
4 ſcripture on my ſide. You will at leaſt be con- 


"BR vinced that I have ſo þ erſuaded myſelf; and you 


cannot but reſpect a 1705 lover of truth, and 
79 dejire to bring others into it, even in, che man 
* who is u: afortut nately in an error.“ Does 


not this man bluſh at approving of the baſe, 


cowardly and bloody perſecutions. that have 
been carried on againſt a {et of men, who erred, 


if they did err at all, lrom an excels of con- 
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ſcientiouſneſs ? He talks of perſecution, and 


puts on the mockery of woe: theirs has been 


perſecution indeed. Robbed, dragged from 


their homes, or obliged to bide from the ſight 
of man, in continual expectation of the aſſaſſin's 


ſtab ; fome tranſported, like common felons, 


for ever; and a much greater number butcher- 


ed by thoſe to whole happineſs their lives had 


been devoted, and in thatcountry that they loved 
too well to diſgrace by their apoſtacy | How 
gladly would one of thoſe unfortunate conſcien- 
tious men have eſcaped to America, leaving for- 
tune, friends and all behind him! And how 


different has been the fate of Doctor Prieſtley ! 
Ah, Gentlemen! do not let us be deceived by 
1 pretenders: the manner of his emigration 
is, of itſelf, a ſufficient proof that the ſtep was 


5 neceſſary, to the enjoyment of « e 


#rom violence.“ 


You ſay, he has “ long difintere/tedly labour- 


79 


% ed for his country. Iis true he ſays ſo ; 


but we mult not believe him more diſintereſted 


than other retormers. If toleration had been all 


he wanted; if he had contented himſelf with the 
permiſſion of ſpreading his doctrines, he would 
have found this in England, or in almoſt any 


other country, as well as here. The man that 


wants only to avoid perſecution, does not make 
a noiſy and faſtidious diſplay ot his principles, or 


attack with unbridled indecency, the religion of 


the country inwhichhe lives. He who avoids per: 


ſecution is ſeldom perſecuted. 


hy The lified : ax, the agonizing wheel, 
& Luke's iron crown and Damien $ bed of ſtcel, 
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« To, men remote from pow'r but rarely known, 
Leave reaſon, faith and conſcience ail our own.” 


But the Doctor did not want to be re. 
mote from power or prof: either; for, in 
his ſermon on the teſt laws, he propoſes to ſet 
apart one church for the diſſenters in every 
* conſiderable town, and a certain allotment of 
d 7ithes tor their miniſter, proportioned to the 

* number of diſſenters in the diſtrict. ?? A very 
modeſt and diſintereſted requelt truely! Was 
this man ſeeking peace and toleration / 
He thinks theſe facts arc unknown in America. 
After all his clamour againſt tithes, and his 
rejoicing on account of their abolition in T rance, 
he had no objection to their continuing in 
England, provided he came in for a ſhare. 
Aſtoniſhing diſintereſtedneſs! 

In this country there is nothing to fear from 
the Doctor's difintereſtedneſs ; becauſe there 
being no public revenue annexed to any worſhip 


whatever, there 18 nothing to wrangle for; but 


from the diſſemi nating of his deiltical doctrine 


there is much to fear. A celebrated detit in 
England fays that there can be no ſuch thing as 


an athe iſt; that it is impolſible: for ſays he, 
every one mult neceſſarily believe that tome 

© cauſe or other e the Univerſe; : he 
„ may call that cauſe what he pleaſes; god, na- 


fers, or even . ſtill he believes in the 


efficacy 5 that ca aſe, and therefore is no 
„% atheiſt.' And indeed, we ſhall find that 
deiſm is but another name for athciln, whether 
we conſider it in theory or in . That 
we 2 fnould not be bettered by the introduction 


& | 
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5 
of deiſm or atheiſm, I think is a clear caje. 
The tear of the Lord is the beginning Or 
«© wiſdom.” While this fear exited} in France 
there was ſome kind of manners, ſome kind of 


juſtice left; but ever fince the deluded pcople 
have been taught that Jeſus Chriſt was an 


infamous impoſtor ; ; and the wor flip of him has 
been forbidden as *idolatrous,” the whole in- 


fernal legion ſeems to be let looſe amongſt them; 


and the nation appears marked out for a dread- 


ful example to mankind, Indeed ſome ſuch 

example was neceſlary to cure the world of the 
infidel pbiloſophy of Yoltaire, Rouſfleau, Gib- 
bon, Prieſtley, and the reſt of that enlightened 


tribe. 
We are continually exclaiming 2cahſl pre- 


judice, without attending to its effect on ourſelves. 


I am afraid prejudice in favor of the French 
Revolution has led Americans to approve 


many things, which, a few years ago, they 


would have viewed with the utmoſt abhorrence; : 


and that they would even now view with ab- 


horrence, in any other nation. And here ] can- 


not help taking notice of an article that appear- 
ed not many days ago in one of our public pa- 


pers. The writer is giving a liſt of eminent 
perſons who have “ ariſen on the democratic 
& floor,” which he concludes with Marat, St. 


Paul, and Jeſus Chriſt. Is it not a moſt horrid 


blaſphemy to put the Son of God, the prince of 


peace, on a a footing with the bloody N of 
the maſſacres at Paris and Verſailles ? Ihope 


and believe, that ſuch Blaſphemers are rare in 


the United States, and the chly way to keep 


them fo, is for the people to rejeQ unanimous!s 
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every attempt to debaſe chriſtianity, in whatever 


| ſhape, and under whatever diſguiſe it may ap- 


ear. 
In the addreſs of © the republican natives of 
* Great Britain and Ireland, reſident at New 
« York,” we find a very extraordinary paſſage 
indeed. But, before we ſay any thing about this 
addreſs, it will not be amiſs to ſay a word or 


two about the addreflers. IU believe one might 


venture to ſay, that there are but very few natives 
of Ireland among them; becauſe, the emigrants 
from that country, being generally engaged in 


agricultural purſuits from their firſt arrival here, 


have not the time to form themſelves into poli- 
tical ſocieties : and the words Great Britain” 
might probably have been ſupplied by one word. 


However, as the gentlemen. have not thought 


this word worthy of a place in their addrets, [ 
can by no means think of introducing it here. 


But let us ſee what they ſay of themſelves : 


After a fruitleſs oppoſition to a corrupt and 


_ © tyrannical government, many of us, like you, 


an. 


G 


ſought freedom and protection in the United 


States of America. We look back on our 
native country with pity and indignation, at 


the outrages that humanity has ſuſtained in 
the perſons of the virtuous Muir and his pa- 


* triotic aflociates.” We may then fairly ſup- 


poſe, that theſe <* republican natives of Great 
% Britain and Ireland” can be no other than the 


members of that renowned convention of which 


29 


the „ virtuous Muir,” who is now fortunately 
on his paſſage to Botany Bay, was preſident. 
The paſſage of their addreſs, alluded to above, 


is as follows; ; + Participating 1 in the many blel- : 
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ings, Which the government 13 calculated to 

ce 3931; | 

6% gur rel bectful attachment. We e are only griev- 

ee ed, that a : {yitem vi ſuch beauty and excellence 

C6 
* fiavery in any farm; but, as friends to the 

« equal rights of man, ve m uſt be permitted 


e 10y, that wi vi ih th:iſ2 rights extended to 


C3 


every human Vt ing, be bis complexion whal if 
may. We bowever look for ard WI wa 
ing anticipation to a yet more perfect late n 
foctety ; 2 and from that love of erte which 
lorms fo diſtinguiſhed a trait in the American 
character, are taught to hope that this 4%, 
this worſt. difrrace to a free government, Will 
finally and for ever be done away. 80 
Theſe gentlemen are hardly landed in the United 


States "before they begin to cavil againſt the 


government, an nd 10 pant after a more perfect 


tate of Society! If they have already diſcovered 
that the ſyſtem is farniſbed by the very laſt and 
wor/t at diſgræce of a free | rovernment, what may we 


not realonabiy. expect from their future re— 
ſearches ? If they, with their virtuous Preſident, 
had been landed in the ſouthern ſtates, they 


might have lent a hand to Gaiſh the great 
wo ork, ſo happily begun by citizens Santhonax 
and Polverel. They have caught the itch of 
addreſling, petitioning and remon{trating in 
their own country; let them ſeratch themſelves 


into a cure; but lat thera not attempt ſpread- 


ing their diſordet. they ought to remember, 


that they are come here G to feek freedom Ha 
'£% 


protedion“ for themjeives, and not for others. 


hien the people of theſe ſtates are ready for a 


(3 | 


inſure, we are happy in piving it this proof of 
a, | 


ſud be at all zarnijh:d by the exiſtence of 
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total abolition of negro flavery, they will make 
a ſhiit to fee the propriety of adopting the mea- 
ſure without the aſſiſtance of thele nothern 
lights. In the mean time, as the convention 
cannot ns enter on their legiſlative le een : 
the; may an zuſe themſelves v ith a fable writt 


7 


for their pa ile uſe. 
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Tur Por-SHor, A FABLE. 


In a pot-ſhop well ſtocked with ware of a! 
ts, a diſcontented ill lormed pitc her un- 
ſvchil ly bore the ſway. One day after the mc: 

135512 5 neglect of ſeveral cuſtomers. © gentic- 
men,” ſaid he, addrefling himſelf to bis brown 

Brethren in general, © gentlemen, with your 
«© permiſſion, we are 3 of tame fools, without 
ambition, rühguk courage 25 n ned to 


= the viteſt vies, we ſuffer all without murmur- 


* 


& ing. Let us dare to declare ourſelves, and 
© we ſhall ſoon fee the difference, That ſuperb 
(e 2 


„ eEwer, Which, ke us, is but earth ;- thoie 
A gilded jars, vaſes, china, and in ſnort all 
tnoie elegant nonſenſes, whoſe colours and 
* beauty ave neither weight Bor ſoli lidity „muss 
e vield to our Krength and give place to ou! 
{uperior merit. | 5 5 5 
This civic harangu Like ENT a. Hh CAS 
of applauſe, and the her Eee preſident } 
2ecame. the organ of the aſſembly. Some, 
koxerer, more moderate than the reſt, attemp- 
24 to.caim the minds of the nultitude. But. 
alk theſe Which are called ae er chamber 
Bs, were become intracta able. ager to vie 
with the- bowls and cups, they w ere impatient 


L 3 3 


almoſt to madneſs to quit their obſcure abotes, 
to {ine upon the table, kiſs the lip and 
ornament the cup-board. 

In vain did a wiſe Water jug (ſome ſay it 
was a platter) make them a long and ſerious 
diſcourſe upon the peacetulneta of heir voca- 
„ tion. Thoſe, ſays. he, who are deſtined t 
great employments are rarely the molt happy. 
% We are all of the lame clay, "Us true; but he 
who made us, formed us for differ 
tions. One is for ornament, another for ue. 
The poſts the leaſt important are often the 


3 
5 
Fat lüiec⸗ 


6 molt neceſſary. Our employments are e 
„ tremely dillerent, and fo are our talents.” 

This had a wonderful eſfect; the moſt ſtupid 
began to open their ears: perhaps it w ould 
have ſucceded, if a greaſe pot had not cried out 
with a deciſive tone: “ You reaſon like an als 
eto the devil with you and your- fiiy let- 
£ ſons.” . . 

Nou the ſcale v. as turned again: all the 
hord of 2 pans and f itchers applauded 
the ſuperior cloquence and reaſoning of the prealz 
Pot. In dort they determined on the cnter- 

at a dilpute aroſe who ſhould be chief: 


All Wau ti command and none obey. It was 
tue ight have heard a clutter: pots, pans 


annd pitchers, mugs, Jugs: and jordans, all put 
tacinſelves in mo! jon at Once; and le WHEY 
aud with fo much vigour were their operatic?! 
conducted that tge wh Ole was LOO: Bangs 
not into china, but rubbiſh, | 
Let us leave the application of this fable t 


hol for whom it is tatended, and come to th 
f Fe 
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From the profeſſion of theſe gentlemen, one 
would have wiſhed not to find them among the 
Dod or s addreſſers; and it will be for thoſe who 
employ the “ affociated teachers to judge, 
how tar their approbation and praiſe of the 
writings of fuch a man, is a proof of their 
being calculated for“ the arduous and important 
** taix of cultivating the human mind. 
They very civilly invite che doctor to aſfiſt them 
to **. /orm the nan; 


he thould embrace this projection, I hope he 

will be exactly as ſucceſsful in forming the man, 

as he has been in relorming him. 
Da the anſwer to the © * affociated Teachers, 


ie Doctor oblerves, that, caſes of men, as v watt 
ce 


9, 


their own importance.” Never Was a rafter 


obfervation than this, and never was t this ob- 
jcrvation more fully verificd than in the parties 
themlelves. The Doctor's ſelf importain.s EY 
jafhciently depicted in the quotation that I have 


given from his letter to the people of Birming- 
ham; aud as for the affociated teachers, 


how folio ly focver "ey may talk of the 


* 1 have been inſored, that theſe a ſſec tte d i? 3 of 


the ds comp la in of ny attack ing them in the dark; hit 


let them ay 1 eir e to the: 15 he: Arts, and {a EF x by the > 


can, tat I fight © more untalr than they do, when t they du- 


charge their ill-humour on a poor little trembling wretch, 


whole eien look would ſoften the heart of a tiger, low - 
ever, | ceafe the inglorious conibat: I coufeſs it is not fair 

to attack them w ith a pen. They know how to write with 
a rod only; and | dare ſay their anſwer to my obſerva— 


tions on their addreſs is Gill legwle on the back-{ides of 


their unfortunate Puy ils. 


and, in his anſwer, he 
ſeems to hint that he may pofiibly. accept the 
invitation. All I can fay on this matter, is, if 


as individuale, are apt to form 709 High ideas of 


"as 


“ intriguing politics and vitiating refinements 
% of the European World, T mult lay, | 
think, they know but little of what paſles in 
that world; or they never would have larded 
with ſuch extrav agant culogiums, productions, 
which, in general, have been long exploded. 
With reſpedt to the Doctor's metaphyiical 
reveries, or, in other words, his ſyſtem of infi- 
delity, I mall! leave to himſelf the talk of ex po- 
ſing that to the deteltation of Americans, as it 
has long been to that of the Engliſh.“ Of his 
ſeientific productions, | propole, in a little time, 
to give the public a hort reveiw; + meanwhile I 


refer the curious, reader to the Publ ions ofthe 


royal ſociety, of 1791 and 1792, and to Doctor 
Bewley's treatiſe on air. He will there fee his 
iy {tem-of chemiſtry and natural philolophy de- 
tected, expoſed : and defeated . and the “ cele- 
0 braten philoſopher ” himſelf accuſed and 
convicted of plagiariſm. & He will there find 


4 - \w 


the key to the ol lowing ſentence: The 
5 per ronare to be met t with, in monarchical go— 
oy vernments, is ever CAPTICIOYS, and as Often 
employed to bear down merit as to promote 
it, having for its object, not ſcience, or any 
thing uſeful to mankind, but the mere repu- 
tation of the patron, who it ſeldom any ſudge 
of ſcience. ” F This is the language of ever 
wured neglect, ed author, from a lorry ballad 


Cc. 
C8 
87 


Cu 


He has made a pretty Sood beginning already, as we 
5 fall ſee by and by 
F The Doctor has ſaved me the tro able of doing this. 


\ Fave a little patience, reader, and you ſlial! be latis- 
fed of tnis. 


} This was addreſſed to the Philofopt ical ſociety at 
Flaladelpbia, We all * 5 "I this [PTY Ave! ed oy / at by, 
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monger to a doctor with half a dozen initials ut 


the end of his name. 

As to his talents as a iir we have only 
to open our eyes to be convinced that they are 
iar below mediocrity, His ftyle is uncouth 
and luperlatively diftuſe. Always - involved in 


mini, every ſentence is a firing of parenthe- 


tifes, in finding the end of which, the reader 1; 
lucky if he does not loſe the propoſition they 
were meant to illuſtrate. In ſhort, the whole of 
his phrafeology is extreme] 7 diſguſti mY; 00 


winch may be added, that even in point of 
grammar he 13 very often 1 incorrect. 
AS a proot of what J have here aflerted, ! 


could give a thouſand ſentences from his wri- 
. tings ; but I chooſe one or two from his an- 


ſuers to the adddreſfers, as theſe: pieces are 5 
every body's hands; and, not to criticiſe unzia 


iy, 1 {hail take the Krit ſente ence I come at. 1 


runs Dus 7 


Viewing with the deepeſt COmTerNy as you 


„do, the proſpect that is now exhibited in 
66 Europe, hot > troubles whic h are Ks natural 
+ of5pring of os ir forms of government, ori— 
„ ginating indeed in the ſpirit Of liberty, bu! 


88 gradually degenerating into tyrannies, equal 


I 


cs ly degrading: to the rulers and the ruled, i 


rejoice 121 inding an aH lum from Pers fecu- 
tion in à country in which Ode abuſes have 
c come to a natural termin. ation, 31; 4 Produ ced 
another fyiter of liberty, founded ow 1 

e wite principles, as I truſt, wil guard again 
all future abuſes ; thoſe artificial diſtinctiohs 
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violence, which laws and government promiſe 
“ in all countries, but which I have not found 


a * in my own, I doubt not I ſhall find with you, 
l ce thoug h I cannot promile to be a better ſubject 
1 C of this government, than my whole condud 
- e will evince that I have been to that of Great * 
3 Britain. it 
7 This 1s neither the Pyle per icdique, 7 nor the ji 
= ſcyle coufe, it 13 I preſume the /iyleentortille : {cr Ke 
q one would certainly think that the author had 0 
p racked his imagination to render what he had i 
to ſay unintelligible. This ſentence of monſtrous 1 
1 length i is cut Alana in the middle by a ſemico- | 14 
[= _ lon, which, CXCept that it ſerves the weary rea 1 
1 der by way of half way houſe, might be laced BN 
11 in any. other part of the ſentence to; at lealt, '* 
155 equal advantage. In ſact, this is not a ſentence ; my 
K. it is a rigmarole ramble, that has neither 8355 110 
ginning nor ending, and conveys to us no id th 
Jy of any thing but the author's incapacity. 0 
1 th Viewing with the dcepelt concern 28 3 1 N 
a £ do, the proſpect that is now exhibited in I. 9 
I- rope, thoſe troubles which are the natural of 1 
5 „ ſpring cf THEIR forms of government.“ W. hat t. 10 
Ga in the name of goodneſs, does this mean: 1 
ö Ireubles 18 the only antecedent that can be found i 
Us to their, and the neceſſary conciulion 1 18, ir oubles 16 
VE have their forms of gover nent. 101 
ks The doctor ſays, in his anſwer to the Tam- I 
15 n oclety”: * Happy would our venerable i 
55 ©. anceſtors, as you jullly call them, have been, ff 


to have faund America ſuch a retreat to 1 
é them, It may perhaps be uſeful to the | 
— learned NoQor to Know, that he ought to have: 
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fad Happily would our venerable anceſtors, 


„ as you juſtly call them, bave been, to find 


„% America, &c.“ 

1 grant that there is great reaſon to believe, 
that the Doctor was reſolved tobe as dull as his 
addreſſers; but I aſſert that it is impoſſible for a 


perſon accuſtomed to commit bis thoughts to 
8 with the ſmalleſt degree of taſte or cor- 


ectneſs, to fall into ſuch groſs ſoleciſms, or to 
tack phraſes together in ſuch an awkward home, 
foot manner. In ſhort, he cannot be fit for 
even the poſt of caſtigator ; ; and therefore it is 


to be hoped that the “ aſſociated teachers“ wil! 


23 


not letien their“ importance? by admitting 


Aim amongſt them; that 1 is to lay, except it be 


3 A pupil. 


There are many things: that aſtoniſh us in the 5 
addreſſes, amongſt which the campaſſiun that the 


addreſſe ol Exp! reis for that infatuaied*” an 


ce deviied cvuntry, Great Britain, ee mi 18 


not the leaſt. 
The Democratic ſociety, wi ha ad againſt 


h tyranny, that would have become the worthy 
| nephew of Damien,” or the great Marat himſelf, 
fay : “ The multiplied oppreſſions which cha- 


„ racterile that pore ernment, excite in us, the 


„ moſt painful ſenſations and exnbit a ſpeQa- 


Wo cle 48 Gifoulting i in \ itſelf as diſhonorable 40 


A 
NR 
i 


« the Pritih name.” 


And what a tender affectionate concern do 
the ſons of Tammany expreſs for the poor diſ- 


treije] unfortunate cou ntry of their © venerable 
6. anceſtors?” -- A country, lay they, al- 
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though now preſenting a proſpect frightful to 


« the eye of humanity, yet once the nurſe of 
“ ſciences, of arts, of heroes, and of freemen, a 
country which although at preſent apparent- 
ly devoted to deftruftion. we fondly nope may 
ce yet tread back the ſteps of infamy and ruin, and 


& once mare riſe conſpicuous among tg free nations 
ot the earth. 


But of all the addreſſers none ſeem ſo as 


cc 


cc 


on this ſubje& as © the republican natives of 


Great Britain and Ireland.“ While, ” fay 
they, we look back on our native country 
with emotions of pity and indignation, at the 
outrages human nature has ſuſtained, in the 
perſons of the virtuous Muir and his patrio- 
tic aſſociates; and deeply lament the fatal 
apathy into which our countrymen have fallen: 
we defire to be thankful to the great author 
of our being, that we are in America and 
that it has pleaſed him, in his wile provi- 
dence, to make theſe e States an Aﬀy- 


cc 
cc 
ce 


& 


ce 


'© the Britiſh government, but allo from thoſe 


„ impending calamities, which its increaſing 


infallibly bring down on a deluded and op- 
** preſſed people. What an enthuſiaſtic 


warmth is here! No folemn-league-and-cove- 


nant prayer, embelliſhed with the naſal ſweet- 


nels of the conventicle, was ever more affect- 


ing 


To all this the Doctor very pitiouſſy echoes 


back “ figh for ſigh, and groan for groan; and 
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lum, not only from the immediate tyranny of 


deſpotiſm, and multiplied iniquities, muſt 


when the fountain of their eyes is dry, his 
© {upplies the place and weeps for both.“ 
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tere 18 ſom ELNIZ g. 0 rathetic, 10 irreſiſta. 
+9 . ? | 
ay moving 1 all this, that a man muſt na 4 


hard heart indeed to 1 ad it, and not burſt inte 
15 ughter. 1 8 

In ſpeaking of Monarchies, it has often bcen 

mented that the ſovercign ſeldom, or never 


12 

Bears the truth; ent much afraid J am, that this 
1 * 

C 


J 


epplic ah le 10 Janes acies. What 
are to a prince, demagogvè es 
Te to a people; and the latter kind of 2 


is by no maps lefs dangerous than the former; 
Perhaps mote fo, a5 being more ambitious and 


nore numerous. God knows, there were too 
many 981 nis det cription in America. betore the 
arrival of Doctor Prieſtley: I can therefore ee 
vo reaton ſor "Foallings and addreſlings on 2c- 


count of the acqutfttion. 

Peers one muſt obſerve, how the doQor has 
fallen at once into the track of thoſe, who were 
already in ęoſſeſſ n of the honourable poſt. 


2 can. prejudice prevailing again“ 


nis country, and net poſſeſ ing that pairie cari- 


ior, which is the charaGeriftic of his country- 


nen, he has not been athamed to attempt making 


I 
bis court by batte Ting that prejudice. 1 grant 


2 


& 


ned and, cven aumhbilated, in the preſent | 
conteſt ; it can never he their intereſt to believe 
at this deſirable object is already nearly or 


quite accomp Meg, at a time when ſhe is become 


more formidable than ever, in every quarter of 


that a prejudice. agai 5 this nation is not cnly | 

| able, but almoſt commendable in Ameri. 

aus; but the micfortune is, it expoles them o 

ception, and makes them the ſport of 

every intrigumg adventurer. Suppoſe it be the 

intereſt of "Americans. that Great Britain ſhould. 
3 


what mult th = people of Enoland thi: 


CC 


the globe. And with reſet to the internal 
fituation of that country 
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ers with reſpe& to our cwn ; country ; and they 
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At is charitable,” fays this demoorit, © 


Inder, kb 


” 18 charit able to b e el lie VE Mah e ligned 133 
„ conſtitution, never dreamed of the wrafurcs 
1 5 taking place, which alas! we now enperience. 
5 By tilis double e we are involved 
C6 


in unneceſſary burdens which ncither <oo #57 
our fathers ever knew. Such a monſter of a 
e government has ſeldom ever been 1. 525 11 ON 
earth..-. We. are'o obliged ro maintain two vo 


GP; 


11 Lal 8 
i a ; C) 
5+ vernments, with their full number of oiticers 


from head to foot. om 16 of them receive 


ſuch wages as ever were bear of b core in 
“any goverment upon Sg, ; and all this be- 
5 flowed on Ariflocrats tor dot ig ne xt to 105 
ing. A ble Ted revolution! a bleed revolu- 
-< tion indeed! but far mers, mechanics and 
* labourers have no*thare in it, we are e 


who mult. have the honor of paying then 


© all without any adequate ſervice.” Now J t 


the impartial jus Age whether our govers ment 


1414 4 


taken colledtively, a nſwers the great end of 
protecting our perſons aid property . Or whether 


© 


* 


s 0 F 
Dong, and gies It to un Wile hase Bot 


y, We ourht not to fut- 
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ich We bt o judge 
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„ rendered adequate ſervice ſor it. Had an 


* inlpired prophet told us the things which 
our eyes ſee, in the beginning of the revolu- 
tion, he might have met Jeremiah! s fate; or 


governments, that we can have little heart to 
attempt to move under all our burdens; we 


the worſt, there mult be a change, and « 


« may reſt ſatisfied, that either the federal or Path | 


mo 
governments muſt fall.“ 


It „ gleanings“ like theſe were publiſhed 3 in 
England, would not the people naturally ex- 
claim: What ! the boaſted government of A- 


merica come to this already? The poor Ameri- 


cans are dreadfully tyrannized by the Arifto- 


crats! There will certainly be a revolution in 


America ſoon! They would be juſt as much 
miſtaken as the people in this country are, when 


they talk of a revolution in England. 
Neither ought we to look upon the emigra- 
tion of perſons from England to this country as 


a proof of their being perſecuted, and of the 


tyranny of the Englih government. It is paying 
America a very poor compliment, to ſuppoſe 
that nothing ort of periecution, could bring 
ſettlers to its ſhores. This is beſides the moſt 


unfortunate Proof that could poſſibly be produ- 


ced by the advocates of the French Revolution: 


for if the emigration of a perſon to this country 
be a proof of a tyranny exiſting in that from 


which he comes, how ſuperlatively tyrannical 
muſt the government in France be? But they 


lay, thole who emigrate from France are Ariſ- 


it we had believed him, ot one in a thouſand 
© <oould have reſiſted Great Britain. Indeed, my 


countrymen, we are fo loaded by our new 


have this conſolation, when things come to 
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tocrats: they a re not perſecuted; they emi- 
grate becauſe they hate a free country, What! 


do they really come to An:crica becauſe they Hate 


a free country? Did the governors of Martinico, 


 &e. make a capitulation T6 be ſent here, 70 od 


going to a free country *® Ihe Democratic lociety 


will certainly oblige the world very much in 


explaining this enigma. 
Jam one of thoſe who wiſh to believe that 


foreigners come to this country from choice, 
and not from neceſſity. America opens a wide 
field for entreprize; wages for all mechanics are 


better, and the means of ſubſiſtence proportio- 
nably cheaper than in Europe. This is what 


brings foreigners amongſt us: they become 
citizens of America for the honeſt purpoſes of 
commerce, of turning their induſtry and talents 
to the beſt account, and of bettering their for- 
tunes. By their exertions to enrich themſelves, 
they enrich tlie ſtate, lower the wages, and render 


the country leſs dependent upon others. The 


moſt numerous as well as the moſt uſeful are 
mechanics; perhaps a cobler with his hammer: 


and awls, is a more valuable acquiſition than a 
dozen philoſophi-theologi-politi-cal empiricks 
with all their boaſted apparatus. 

Of all the Engliſh arrived in theſe States 
(ſince the war) no one was ever calculated to 
render them leſs ſervice than Doctor Prieſtley; 
and what is more, perhaps no one (before or 


ſince, or even in the war) ever intended to 


render them leſs: his preference to the Ame— 
rican government 1s all aflectation: his emigra- 
tion was not voluntary: he ſtaid in England 
till he ſaw no hopes of recovering a Joſt rcputa- 
tion; and then, burſting with envy and retent- 


mi 


ment, he ſled into what the Tammany ſociety 
very jultly call © baniſhment,” covered wi th 
the univerſal deteſtation of his countrymen. 


j p 


Here ended the pamphlet in its original form, 
concluding with ſome of thoſe aſſertions which 
vere ſaid to be the moſt © hazarded, and for 
the truth of which I am ſorry 1 have no 
better voucher than the Doctor himſelf. 

In the preface to his farewell ſermon, preach. 
ed to his diſciples at Hackney, | ie ſays : hope 


* my friends, aad the public, will indulge me 


& while 1 give the reaſons of its being he laſt, 
«© in conſequence of my having at length, alter 


% much heſitation, and now with reluctance, come 


< to a reſolution to leave the kingdom.“ — 
] cannot refrain from repea eating that 1 leave 
„my country with real regret. 
Was it a © hazarded affertion” then, to fay 
that his preference to the American government 


was al affectation, and that his emigration Was 


not voluntary? 189 
«© My friends, ſays "EEE 8 earneſtly aan 
me to diſguiſe 2 5 was going to London. 


„ a place for me in the mail cgach, Which I 


© entered at Worceſter, in another name than 


* my own. However, the friend who had ihe 
Courage to receive me in London, had thought 


LT neceffary to provide a dreſs that mould | 
diſguiſe me, and alſo a method of making my 
eſc Cape, in caſe the houſe ihould have been at- 


tacked on my account; and for ſome time my 
friends would not ſuffer me to appcar in the 
& ſtreets, ? ——— V7 Managers of one 01 the 


But all that was done in that way was taking 


E 


principal charities among the diſſenters ap- 
plied to me to preach their annual ſermon, 
and I conſented. But the treaſurer, a man 
of fortune, was fo alarmed at it, that he de- 
clared he could not fleep. I therefore, to his 
great relief, declined preaching at all.“ 
When the Hackney aſſociation was fed, 
ſeveral ſcrvants in the neighbourhood ac- 
tually removed their goods; : and when there 
was ae political meeting at the houſe of 
** Mr. Breillat, though about two miles from . 
my houſe, a woman whoſe daughter was ſer- \it 
| 


ant in the houſe contiguous to mine, came ' 
to her miſtreſs, to entreat that ſhe might be if 
out of the way. — © On ſeveral occafions 
the neighbourhood has been greatly alarmed ö 
on account of my being fo near them. 1 = 
could name a perſon, and to appearance a j 
reputable tradeſman, who declared that, in 1 
caſe of any diſturbance they would immedi- Ml 
ately come to Hackney, evidently for the il. 
purpoſe of miſchief. In this ſtate of things, 1 
it is not to be wondered at, that, of many = 
* .vants who were ee de to me, and 
ſome that were actually hired, very few could, Wu 
lor a Jong time, be prevailed upon to live with _ ''f 
me. — © My eldeſt fon was ſettled in a 1 
buſineſs, which promiſed to be very advan- if 
tageous, at Mancheſter ; but his partner, 1 
thoogh-; a man of liberality himſelf, informed - is 
him, on perceiving the general prevalence of. | ! 
| 

' 


j 
6 
—— 


the ſpirit which produced the riots in Bir- 
mingham, that, owing to his relationſhip to 


8 Servants 772 Es HED 'd have a character to preſerre, I 1 


| foppoſe 


* 
* 


5 


* me, he was under the neceſſity of propoſing A 


5 ſeparation, which accordingly took place. N__— 


— © Many times, I have been burnt in efligy 


5 along with Mr. Paine; and numberleſs in- 


ſulting and threatening letters have been ſent 
to me from a/l pars of the kingdom 
Ill treated as I had been, not merely by t the 


in general, and afterwards by the Repreſenta- 
tives of the Nation, I own I was not without 


8 deliberating on the ſubject of emigration. 


Was it a © hazarded affertion” then, to ſay 


that he fled into baniſhment, covered with the 
_ univerſal deteſtation of his countrymen { ? 
But, though the above quotations moſt am- 
ply prove that he was deteited by the whole 
nation, from the Peer to the Pariſh-Boy, and 
that he was a volunteer emigrant, about as 
much as one of the hurlers that our tarpawlings 
catch on the coaſt of Ireland, yet the real cauſe 


of his emigration remains to be explained. 


While the Dirming ham affair was freſh in the 
Doctor's mind, ! i favs that he had ſome thoughts 
of emigration ; but that, all things conſidered, 


he“ determine 0 to ſtay in E. noland, expoſed as 


he was to every kind of obloguy and inſult.” 
He therefore went to Hackney, to ſucceed his 
dear friend and fellow labourer of factious me- 
mory, Doctor Price. * Here, as appears by his 
own words above quoted, the people ditliked 


* IIe 1 might have made an exception or two here; for, 
among the lords, he had for advocate the Earl of Stanhope, 


whom an E. aglith author very aptly compares to Pra/e- 


God Bare-Boues ; ; and, among the commons, he had the 
immaculate Charles Fox, A ſingle word of praile from 


D 
men like cheſe would blalt the character ef a Laint. 


populace of Birmingham, but by the country 


E 


him ſo much, that he was obliged to remove to 


Clapton. At this place he found the peace and 


tranquillity he ſought, and for that reaſon, ſays 
he, I took a long leaſe of my hbuſe,and expend- 
« ed a conſiderable ſum in improving it. I alſo 
determined, with the aſſiſtance of my friends, 
to reſume my philoſophical and other purſuits; 
+ and after an interruption amounting to about 
„„ two years, it was with a pleaſure that 


„ cannot deſcribe, that I entered my new la- 


© boratory, and began the moſt common pre- 
cc 


* paratory proceſſes, with a view to lome * 
© nal enquiries.“ 


Here then we ſee him (in the month of Au guſt, 


179 3) in quiet poſſeſſion of every thing he want 


ed to enjoy. What then could make him come 


off to America ſo ſoon after? If he had determin- 


ed to ſtay, when expoſed to every kind of oblo- 


quy and inſult, what could make him fly away 
when no longer expoſed to it? It muſt be al- 


lowed that the Doctor's paſſion for controverſy 
and perſecution is ſuch as would excuſe a belief 
that he grew angry with the people for letting 


him alone; but candour obliges me to confeſs 
that this was not the caſe in thepreſent inſtance ; 


for, he was going on very diligently with his pro- 


| ceſſes and his © original enquiries.” Ves, reader, 
it was theſe curfed © original enquiries” that did 


all the miſchief. For, the Doctor being inthe height 
of them,B happened to fall upon aWONDERFUL 


DISCOVERY, which, though erroneous was 


; not original. However, all would yet have been 
lafe, it he had kept it within the walls of his 
laboratory; ; but his communiĩcative temper would 


not permit him to do this, and the unfortu- 
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nate wonderful diſcovery made 1ts public entry 
into the book-ſeller's ſhops on the 16th of No- 
vember, 1793. 


This brought his a Now Year's Gift” from 


Doctor Harrington, his old antagoniſt and his 
conqueror, as we ſhall ſee by the following ex- 
tract from the gentieman: 8 Magazine for May, 
1794. 
Doctor Prieſtley, immediately aſter the 
© Birmingham riots might be ſuppoſed to have 
*© real cauſe of alarm. But as his N 
* withſtood the firſt fury of the flood, 


is rather extraordinary that he ſhould now 


© all at once turn coward, and fly to America, 


He muit ſurely be greatly at a loſs for ſolid 


* reaſons, when he thinks it worth while to ad- 


< vance fuch rrifling circumſtances as the groſ- 
* ſiping of his ſervant-maid with the neighbours, 
* or the fooliſh declaration of an individual 
© before one of his congregation. But, that 


c the Doctor was able to brave theſe dieadfol- 


« denunciations and the terrors of his maid, 
“ appears from his venturing to take a long 
“ leaſe of his houſe, expending a conſiderable 


„ ſum of money upon it, and accepting the 


contributions of his friends towards another 
& apparatus, laboratory, &c. The Doctor, as 
Ja a prudent man, would certainly not have ex- 
"66 pended his money thus, had he not fully de- 
« termined again to remain in the kingdom.” 


« Then what, give me leave to aſk, Mr. 
60 Urban, can have ſo lately happened to "hae 
him alter his reſolution? As there appears to 


Ke © ſomething which the Doctor 1 is at Pains 


E 
to conceal, it may be worth while to enquire 


What it is.“ 
Doctor Prieſtly, Sir, for many years, had 


been acquiring a very high degree of fame 


from his chemical and philoſophical experi- 


ments. According to his own account, it 


was this great reputation which gave e him ſo 
much cOnequence in the eyes of the French 
Philoſophers, and which ſanctioned his other 


purſuits. On the 16th of November laſt, he 
publiſhed a pamphlet in a very boaſting and 
exulting ſtyle, informing the world, that he 
had made a moit 1mportant diſcovery, that 


water was formed of dephlogiſticated and 


phlogiſticated airs; the ſame airs, and the 


ſame proportions, which your correſpondent 
Doctor Harrington obſerves, that the Hon- 
ourable Mr. Cavendith, from Sls miſtaken ex- 


periments, confiders as conſtituting the ni- 
trous acid. The ablurdity of theſe opinions 


has been pointed out by Doctor Harrington 
in your Magazine for January and! 'ebruary 
laſt ; in which it is molt clearly and fatisfacto- 


rily thown in what manner Doctor Prieſtley 


was miſtaken : proving at the ſame time the 
real formation of the different airs, di iſplaying 
the very great tutility and the errors of our 


modern chemiſtry; "od at the fame time 


bringing the very heavy charge of plagiari! far 


upon Doctor Prieſtley.” Ts 


As Doctor Prieſtley, in this laſt pamphlet, 5 
annouaced his intentions of publiſhing again 
very ſoon, having materials for another by 


* See the New Year's Gift, to Dr. Prieſtley. Gentlemen * 


Magazin, jor Jan. and F eb. 1 794. 
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him, expreſſing apprehenſions leſt any per- 
ſon ſhould interfere with him in theſe experi- 
ments, I expected every day to hear of the 
Doctor's vindicating himſelf and his opinions, 

anſwering the charges of Doctor Harrington, 
0 acknow ledging his philoſophical miſtakes. 

** Inſtead of which, to my very great ſurprize, 

] am informed he is ſtealing off to America; 
thus leaving his antagoniſt maſter of the 
field, and only faying that the world may hear 
of him again in his chemical purſuits. This 
is certainly very different from what he gave 
us reaſon to expect, when he announced to 
the world, in his oſtentatious pamphlet, that 
we might expect to hear regularly from him. 
«©: But-I "think, you will agree with me, that 
* he has totally fled from his aërial chemiſtry, 
< and, what is the moſt awkward and extraor- 
„ dinary thing of all, without one word of de- 
nce from the charges of phBotophical pla- 
7e if.” 
It was not till Doctor Prieſtley received the 
New Year's Gift of your January and Fe- 
e bruary Magazine, that he was in earneſt a- 
: < about America. And, I am informed, that 
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c he was ſo much afraid that he ſhould receive 


" "Mm 


another from the ſame valuable work, that he 


got on board the ſhip the very evening before 
the Magazine for the month of March made 
"Its appearance, although the RP wasnot like. 
<« ly to fail immediately.” 

Was it a © hazarded n A then to ay 
that the great philoſopher was accuſed and con- 
victed of plagiariſm, and that he ſtaid in En- 
gland till he ſaw no hopes of recovering a Zolt : 
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It has been already obſcrved, that the Doctor 
merited the univerſal odium he laboured under 


in England, and we find nothing in his juſtiſ— 


catory preface to his farewell ſermon (which 
was re-publiſhed at Philadelphia as an indirect 


anſwer to the firſt edition of this pamphlet) that 
ought to induce us to reject this opinion. For, 
it certainly will not be pretended that his being 


hated by King, Lords and Commons, by hi wh 


and low, rich and poor, churchmen and dit . 


ters, proves him to be an innocent inoffenſive 
man: on the contrary, if that trivial and fa- 
vourite republican maxim, <« the voice of the 


people is the voice of God, be founded in 


truth, then does the Doctor ſtand e N 


by God as well as man. 
But let us hear a little of - what he ſays i in his 


: vindication. 5 


After ſtating that he had been unjuſtly charg- 


ed with being a ſeditious, factious politician, he 
32ys ; © let any one only caſt his eyes over the 


long liſt of my publications, and he will ſee 
that they relate almoſt wholly to theology, &c.” 
And he has taken care to publiſh this liſt at 


Philadelphia, amounting to /etenty five difter- 
ent works. Yes, by thy works ſhalt thou 
ebe judged,” but not by the number of them. 


| Hetells us he hardly ever meddled with politics, 


and in the very next paragraph,acknowledgesthat _ 
he wrote a ſmall anonymous pamphlet (when 
he was a younger man) in favour of Wilkes and 
Liberty. Mr. Wilkes has had the good ſenſe to 
retract moſt of the wild notions that the Doctor 
wrote to defend, and happy would it have been 
for the latter if he had Proſited from age, and 
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from the example of his patron. Mr. Wilkes 


is now a determined champion of that conſti- 


tution that the Doctor wanted to deſtroy, and 
accordingly, he occupies one of the firſt offi- 
ces in the firit city in the world, while Doctor 
Prieſtley is a very inſignificant ſertler, in a town 
conſiſting of a couple of hundred of wooden 
houſes. 

Another work he wrote, addreſſed to the dil. 
ſenters, on the lubject of the approaching war 
with America; weich he fays was di/tributed in 


great numbers by his friends, and not without effect. 


The ſubject of this work, and the good it was 
intended to do hi country are catily conceived, 
as hetells us it was written at the reque/? of Doctor 
 Franklin--He does not tell us whether he was 
paid in ſterling or continental money for this 
work. 1 F 
On this occaſion the center will pleaſe to bear 
in mind, that I am not pretending that we ought 
= diſlike Doctor Prieſtley ; for he is certainly as 
much entitled to our cratitude and eſteem as 
Arnold was to that of the Britiſh. 
After this he ſays he meddled no more with 


politics; © except as far as the buſineſs of the 
< Teſt Act, and all civil eftadliſhments of religion, 
Had a concern with politics.” * And yet he was 


uo fattious politician / 
* This is the great ſtumbling vleck of the Eugliſh Dif- 


ſenters. What can there be in this 72% Adi, that makes 


"Thom. ſo unhapppy ? Why, it prevents them from obtain- 
ing not the %% dem f heaven, but lucrative employments. 


: 16} it not amazing, that people, who are ſo very godly that 
they cannot conform to the eſtabliſhed religion of the coun- 
try, ſhould trouble themſeleves about places and penſions! _ 


They are continually telling us that their Kingdom is not ot 


1 


Boaſting of his intimate connexion with 
Doctors Price and Franklin is a drole way of 
proving the peaceableneſs of his diſpoſition, and 
his attachment to his country. With full as 


much reaſon might he boaſt of being a relation 


of Jenny Cameron or Guy Fawkes. 
Franklin, Price and Prieſtley ! A precious trio! 
well worthy of each other. Methinks I ſeethem 
now in one of their dark conſultations, like the 
three Weird Siſters round their cauldron, brew- 


ing 
tf Double, double, toil and trouble; 


60 Fire burn and cauldron bubble.“ 


Ap for Benjamin rnit, Eſqr. and Soap 
Boiler, his character for peaceableneſ5 is as well 


known as his character for gratitude and integrity; 
and molt people knows that the “ political di- 
vine, Price, ſpent the greateſt part of a too 


long lite 1n endeavouring to blow up the flames | 


of rebellicn in England. He was one of the 


principal projectors of the famous college of 
diſſenting Jeſuits at Hackney; from whence 
were to come the Titus Oateles of an Unitarian 


- Plot. * 


this ward. and yet they want to reign. I think, however, 
1t would * but right to grant them Site was wil 
ling to grant the Prieſts; ; very thing above the tops of the 
houſes. 
When this pious old Apoltle of diſcord heard of the 
triumphs of the Paris mob, and of the bloody ſcenes that 
enſued, he exclaimed : © Lord now let thy ſervant depart 
Xin peace tor mine eyes have ſeen thy /a/mat:on . Pretty 
ſalration truely. According to my ideas of damnation, the 
ſcenes that have taken place in France ſince the Revolution, 
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and, in this reſpect, the thing was prudent, 


. 
It is pretty clear that the preface, to which 1 
have been ſo often obliged, was intended more 


to procure the Doctor a javourable reception 
here, than to reconcile him to his countrymen ; 


though the publiſhing of it in England was cer- 


tainly a trait of inſolence, unparalleled even in 


the annals of Unitarianiſm. It was courting a 
kick on the breech Þy way of farewell ſalute; 
but even in this he was diſappointed, and was 


as laſt obliged to come off without or even ſo 


much as a box on the ear, to afford an excuſe 
= his whining, and for the milk- ſop ichs Of 
he New-York Societies. 
"The heard many grave people, and by no 


means anarchiſts, expreſs a ſorrow for the ill 
uſage Doctor Prieſtley received in England. 


But how was he ill uſed ?—He was threatned ; — 
people would not let him into their houſes ; -— 
ſervants would not live with him; — a 2 


would not learn his fon huſbandry ; — a mecha- 


nic turned another ſon out of his partnrthi. : 
Doctor Horlly would not fubcribe to his an- 


tichriſtian theology. nor Doctor Harrington to 


is aerial chemiſtry. Well, and what then? 
Do we call this ill uſuage! ? Grant me patience! 
have not the pcople of England a right to like 
and diſlike whom they pleaſe, as well as the 


people of America? 


If, as I have already obſerved, he ad fallen 
into the hands of a French mob but ſtop; we 
have no occaſion to crols the ſea. If he had 


reſemble it as much a5 any KEIL on earth can do. 1 am 


lure there hi been a continual © weeping and wailing and 
Lnaſhing of teeth“ 


tallen into the hands of an America an mob, Los 
would he have fared ? Let us fee, | 

About twelve perſons, armed and painted 
* black, in the night of the 1cth or June: broke 


1 into the hou 11e of John Lynn. V he e the office 2 


was Kept, and after having ſeduced him to 
come down. ſtairs, and but himſelf in their 

power, they teized bim, threatened to hang 
him, took him to a retired {pot in the neigh- 
bouriag wood; and there, after cutting off 


e his air, t tarring and fe 2athering him, [ſwore 


him never again to allow the aſe of his houſe 

for an exciſe ofiice : having done which, the 
bound him naked to a tree, and left him in 
that ſituation till morning. Not content with 


him another viſit; pulled down part of his 
houſe, and put him ina fituation to be obliged 
to become an exile from his home, and to 
find an aſylum elſe where. 

This is no“ hazarded aſſertion, ' at any rate; 
unleſs Mr. Hamilton hazarded it; for it is tak 
from his report to the Preſident of the United 
States. 

This mob ſtopped the mail, cut open the b bage, 


and took out the letters. This mob Killed ſeveral 


nerſons, took others priſoner, and uſed the 


Marſhall in particular extremely cruelly : they 


even went ſo far as to preſent their pieces at 


him with every appearance of an intention to 

aſſaſſinate. And yet neither the Marſhall nor 
Lynn has ever had any thoughts of emigrating. 

Has any thing of this kind ever happened to 


Doctor Prieſtley ? Has the weight of a ſingle 
8 K 8 


this, the malcontents, ſome days after, made 
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Cnger, ever been laid upon him, or any of his 
family? “ Tou babe '* fay the addreſſers at 
New- York, % fied from the rude arm of vg 
* lence, from the red of lawleſs power: — W 
have learned with regret and indignation the 
e abandoned proceedings of thoſe Poilers who 


& deſtroyed your houſe and goods, ruined You 


ted to the flames your manuſcripts, PLES) into 
the ſecrets of your private papers, and in their 
barbarian fry put your lite itſelf in danger.,— 

* We enter, Sir, with emotion and fympath: y 
into the numerous ſacrifices you muſt have 
*© made, to an undertaking mae lo eminently 
« exhibits our cor try, as "an aſylum for the 

R 


* 
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be perſecuted and opprelſed. ? All this was 
extremely apropos in the midſt of the Weſtern 


1 tion. If it was © Harb rien fury * to put 


— 


over the mountains ſeem to have revolted 


l ole to make theſe addreſſers a laughing 
ock. Are they not aſhamed to have made a 
canting ſympa athetic addreſs to a ſtranger, whoſe 
ſufferings, if rcal, they knew nothing about, 


t real; 

hile- they have Vans, with a more than ſtoic 
| 8 . 

Enown ſufferings of their own countrymen £ 
. bel, want the Pittſpurg affair f. rgotten; W y 
they want to perpetuate the memory on 
the Pim ingham riots ?: Thou hypocrite, firſt 


CN call the Lean GUL of thine OWN &y C5 and ther 
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of thy brother's eye. 
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philoſophical : apP aratus and library, commit—- 


danger, v hat was it to Tale life away ? TAC: 


and without a fingle addreſs, the well 


4 ſhalt thou eo Ban to caſt the mote out 
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without doubt ; but nothing like Doctor Har 


rinton's New years gift. 

This is 2 50115 ler pretty 901 

wad moder ration e Are 

ſtice, three grand and three jure, | 

derne in che I: imp. If what the Doctor ſays 
| 


. 3 0 
he true, then were the Engliſh ali become a neit 


2 4 * * * 77 * 98 — 1 55 ® F 
of co met and purgerers, except his innocent 
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ielt, lis three > 10NS, and: his Worthy rend ne 


-. Botany-Bay Cox zvids; but, if what he ſays be 
not true, what did he deſerve at the | 
the Engliſh. Or thus mig 4 ſtat 
reputa! on f 

There are ſome among us, Who pret tend 
to have a belief in this pa tial jultice in- Great 
Britain; and the hobgoblin accounts of it have 
been noiſed about theſe ſtates, in a fiyle that 
would have founded well from the top of 2 


— * * 


chimney or, at the bar of a brothel; but, 
unfortunately for our political vulture 2s, the trial 


of Hardy has undeccived e every one that is capa- 
ple of thinking. 


When the account Fo" this trial Grft arrived, 


K 2 


„ 


it cauied ncarly as great joy, among ſome people, 
as aid the 7 n of Amſterdam or the ſending 
of © the Duke 971 ork to Paris in an iron cage 5 
in 1aQ, it was almoſt of feſtivic conſequence. 
But this was ſoon perceived to be an egregious 
blunder. People be gan to reſlect. What, ſaid 
they, there is ſome jultice left in England then? 
The nation is not become © one #/ nſular “ Baſile 2”? 
What a chance would poor Hardy have flood 


before tne Revoluticnary Tribunal at Paris or 
Bordeaux? Would he have had cight days trial ? 


Would he have had eight minutes? Would the 


fans-culitte populace have carried him home 


amidſt acclamations? No; unleſs it had been to 


his laſt home. It appears that Mefirs. Erſkine 


and Gibbs have reccived great and deſerved. 


applauſe for their able defence of an innocent 
man. and that the government has not touched 
a hair of their heads. — Where is Monſieur Le 
HMatſherve, the generous De Mai/herbe, who ſtep— 
ped forth at the age of 75 to defend his 
innocent and deſerted Sovereign? Where 
is he? — Numbered with the dead! Gone to the 

receptacle of all that was eltimaBle in France 
Neither his admired talents, his long and 
eminent ſervices, his generous fidelity, his gray 
hairs, nor his ſpotleſs life, could fave him from 
the fury of thoſe regenerated ruitans whom 
Doctor Prieſtley does not bluſh to call his « dear 
fellow citizens. 


Every man that is condemned in England, | 
whether it be by the public 1 voice or by a court 0: 


* Monſr. De Seze, the Gaga 8 of Louis XVI, 5 aved 


his life by flight. 
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5 

7 18 fare: according to ſome people, to be 
lely treated. — The people are ſlaves; — the 
far y was packed. But how would this 
meaſare ſuit if meted to ourſelves? A fellow, who 
was lianged here the other day, told the crowd, 
juſt as he was going off, that he had no doubt 
but the gre -ateſl part of them merited the ſame 


fate. * This « farewell ſermon” was full as 
modeſt as Doctor Prieſtley's; but if the 10 


were to pretend to believe that the majority of 
us deſerve the halter, {ſhould we not call them 
a fet of narrow-ſouled, ill-natured, envious 
wretches? Certainly we ſhould, and with a 


great deal of juſtice 1080 
L ſhould here put an end to my obſervations, 


fi: aftering myſelf that the whole buf neſs of the 
Doctor's emigration has been ſet in pretty fair 
light; but, as he has lately publiſhed ſomething, 


which he calls an Anſwer to Paine's Age of 


ew; , and, as he there attempts to wipe off the 
charge of deiſm, I look upon myſelf as called 
8 to ſay a word or two in eply. 

This Anſwer conſiſts of a number of letters, 
addreſſed to the philsfophers in France, and to a 
ogy 615-0 unbeliever. In the preface, the 
Tocar ſays: „The more J attend to this ſub- 

«ject, the 1 more ſenſible I am that no defence 
5 of chriſtianity can be of any avail *till it be 
< freed from the many corruptions and n 
which have hitherto encumbered it.“ Among 
theſe corruptions he numbers, atonement, incarna- 
lion and the friniiy; and, ſays he: The expo- 


ing of thele corruptions | therefore think to be 
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& moſt eſſential prelimi, ary to the 3 
of chrillianity, and conſequ- -ntly hall om 
n fair Opportunity of Yeprobating them in 
ce the iLrongeit terms, to whatever odium F 
may expoie myſelf. y He has been as good 
as his w ord ; for, the whole piece appears to be 
an attack on the duarine of the trinity rather 
than an Anſeber to Paine, * 


He begins the firft letter with te lic Us, that 


C3 
ve 


£ 41 
41 


read alt pleaſure, and even with en- 
oY thuflafm, the admirable report of Robelpierre 
5, On the ſubje ct of Morals and religion.“ Now, 
it is well K. nown, t that this report contained a re- | 
guar plan for citabliſhing a deiltical w orihip in 
France; and it is alſo well kn "Wn, that Paine 
wrote his book to fla tter Robeſpi- re, and by that 
means to procure his own disch: ge from pri- 
jon. How comes it then that the Hoe ctor ſhould 
admire the principles of the one 
anjwer thole of the other? 577 
He very artlully cries off a} acquaintance 
with Voltaire, Potion and Gibbon; but 
he Knows they are in a place whence the 


— 


and pretend to 


— 
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cannot anſwer hi However, Gibbon left him 

2 letter that t he 8 not to hays forgot ten 10 
1 1 1 
* 1f the reader looks over the firſt and ſecond chapters af {] 
ie Goſpel acc wdin® io St. Matthe „lie will fee every Py 

5 that 13 1 ceflary to coufirn 1 Pg the doctrines th: 
Door Priet! Uey thinks it his d. ay co rh robate in  theflrons.. f 
eſt ters. But the Dos tor gets rid of xy: proof, which he Rs 
1:nows 10 be in every one's hands, by Ciling is that thoſe = 2 Þ 
two chapters are inarions ;? "that 15 55 y fa e, This js: 1 


a knock-me-down ar: Timent. He will certainly tell ns that 
the firſt chapter of the Goipel of £ . ſohn 15 «« FULLY us“ 
alſo, and thus lie may go on till lie leaves Us but jaſt e 
rough text co make up an Unitarian Creed. 
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had e ET t 


to come here 
Farm, here he may. If he had went to his a- 


oon. — he Doctor, having no wonderful d 
covery upon his hands, wrote to Mr, God. 
not long before the death of the latter, challeng- 


Ire 
8 . * - - +, .c & By . 4 
ing him to the combat. This Mr. Gibbon 


it 
Very poittely declined, by iaying, that he could 


never bring himſelf to diſpute with a perion 


* 


* 7 ; ky N 7 e 7 20 4. e | $8 a 
from whoſe wri itings he had in a great meaſure 


imbibed his principles; adding that if the Doc- 
become a convert to chriſtianity 
ince he had 1780 the ar niwer from Doc- 
tor Horitey, he thought, t 


* 


— —— 


e pro} ble remainder 

C 18 I; fo os * - | wg ps 8 

of his life was by no means too long to repair 

the injury the former part of it had done ; and 

therefore, Wage d him not to loſe his time in 
45 


3 


vain and unprofitable en If the Doctor 


4 
3 
+ 
— 
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18 falt advice, we ſhould 
> fecing an old man 

8 Shin 2 {c I and the I id 
with a ſham anſwer to the wild incoherent blaſ- 


phemy of a poor unhappy wretch, whom difa- 


have been ſnarec 
turned of ſixty amuſin 


ng; 


pointment and hunger had driven to deſpair, 


and who would have turned Turk, Jew, or even 


i 4 442 52 4 4 1 5 b 


Eunuch, for an extraordinary b. 


* 


. 


* 
leult or A 


* un. dle 01 sti n 


a Deputy to the National Conv ention, An: 
ityles himſelf their“ Jiobly honored fellow citi- 


C3 — 


The Doctor boaſts of his having been elected 
j 
x. | 


„ 1.16 HDJEe both of wonder and re- 

gret, that he did not prefer France to America; 

he was preſſed to go there, which he never was 
there he could nave done no 


* 


dopte 4: country, and accompanied his colleague, 
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. in his legiflative carcer, le might have 
had an opportunity of anjwering him by Word 


of mouth. The e ve of a dungeon would 


have been a very fit place for them to debate, 
like Milton's fallen Angels, on the ſureſt means 


of ſowing diſcord among mankind, and Tedu- 


cing them from their Maker. 
One obſervation more on this anfer to Paine = 
and I difmifs it for ever. 


The zealous anfwerer 1 boaſts of liis freedom as 


an American at the fame time that he calls him- 
ſelf a citizen of France and a Fellow of the Royal 
ſociety of London! Ibis is being literally, 
3 mlb thingsto a men.“ With the Engliſh he is 


a Royalit, with the Americans, a Republican, 
and with the French, a Carmagnole. Thus the 


triple Goddeſs (under whoſe influence, Doctor 
Harrington wears, he acts) is called Lπ,a in 


heaven, Diana on earth, and Eccatein Hell. 
Before I bid the Doctor adi eu, I ſhould be glad 

to aſk him how he finds himſelf in his © aſylum.” 

It is ſaid, he has declared that the duplicity of 
ur Land- Jobbers is more to be feared than the 


outrages of a Birmingham Mob; and, indeed, if 


all his complaints had had the ſame appearance 


of being well founded, the public would never 
have been troubled with theſe obſervations ; for, 
there 1s little doubt of his having been moſt 
cruelly fleeced. This honeſt profeſſion, vulgarly 


called land- jobbing, a member of Congreſs very 
jultly ſtyled “ ſwindling upon a broad ſcale;“ 
it is, in Ma. a South-Sea bubble UPON ſerra firm 95 


28 hundreds and Daa of ruined 2 


eis, beſides Doctor Prieſtley, can teſtify 


1 


E 

[t is to be hoped that the Doctor's anger 
againſt his country is by this time nearly aſſuag- 
ed: dear bought experience has at laſt taught 


him, that an Utopia never exiſted any where but 


in a delirious brain. He thought, like too many 


others, to find America a Terreſtrial Paradiſe ; 


a Land of Canaan, where he would have nothing 


to do, but open his mouth and ſwallow the milk 
and honey: but, alas! he is now convinced, I 


believe, that thoſe who cultivate the fertile 
Leſ: Wes of Wir ennie; 


CO Where all around the gent! leſt breezes play 
« Where gentle mulic melts on every ſpray, 


| have little reaſon to envy him his rocks and his | 
ſwamps, the muſic of his bull frogs and the 


ſtings of his muſquitos. 
In the preface, ſo often mentioned, the 


Doctor expreſſes a deſire of one day returnin⸗ 


to © the land that gave him birth ; ” and, no 
offence to the New-York addreſſers, I think 
we ought to with that this deſire may be very 
ſoon. accompliſhed. Ile is a bird of paſſage 
that has viſited us, only to avoid the rigour 


of an inclement ſeaſon : when the re-animating 


ſunſhine of revolution ſhall burſt forth on his 


native clime, we may hope to ſee him prune his 
wings, and take his flight from the dreary banks 


of the Suſquehannah to thoſe of the Thames or 
the Avon. 
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SHORT Bur COMPREHENSIVE 
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A FARMERs BULL. 


CTAN troubleſome fellow, who turn- 
ed his back upon the church, having occaſion 
to paſs through a large farm-yard in his way to 
Mecting- houſe: met with a fine ey venerable 
old Bull, lying down at his eaſe, and baiking in 
' theſun-ſhine. This Bull was at times the tameſt 
creature in the world; he would ſuffer the 
curs to yelp at him, the flies to teaſe him, and 
even ſome of the miſchievous fellows to pull 
him by the horns. He was at this very moment 
in one of his gentleit humours ; ruminating 


upon paſt and prelent ſcenes of delight; con- 


templating the net zhbouring dairy and the 
farm yard, where the milch cows had all their 


bags diſtenced o they were nearly running 


over; the calves, and the pigs, and the poultry, 


=, 


were frilking, and granting, and crowing on ev- 
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ery dung-aill ; the granaries were full, and the 
varns ready to burit : there were, beſides; ma- 
ny a goodly rick of wheat, and barley, and 
_ cats, and peaſe, and beans, and hay, and rye- 
graſs and clover. The dairy was full of curds, 
and cream, and butrer, and cheeſe of ever 
kind. To be ſure, there was plenty for the 
maſter and his family, and all the ſervants, and 
every body belonging to the farm. Nay, thoſe 
that were poor and needy, and idle, and lazy, 
and ſick, and proud, and ſaucy, and old, and 
infirm, and bly, were freely ſupplied : and even 
this troubleſome fellow himſelf, notwithſtand- 
ing he had long ſince quarrelled with the head- 
jarmer and ail his beſt friends, and an old 


orudge was ſtill ſubſiſting betwixt them, yet, 
upon making at any time a ſolemn promiſe to 
do no miſchief, had free ingreſs, egreſs, and 


regreſs, into every Part of the farm and the 
dairy, and was at liberty to help himſelf 


wherever he liked. In ſhort he was allowed to 


Qo any thing but Aim the cream and fet his own 

mark upon the butter. 
Now, becauſe the bull had happened to hes 

himſelf acroſs his favourite ſoot-path, although 


there was plenty of room to the right and to the 


left, nothing would ſatisfy this impudent fellow, 
iz he mult kick Old John, for that was the Bull's 
name, out of his way: and all the world agrees 
that hn ſuffered him to kick 5s long while, be- 
fore he ſhewed the leaſt inclination to riſe and 
reſent the affront. At laſt, however he got upon 


his legs, and began to look round him: but . 


it was a. look 'of contempt only, which th 
fooliſh fellow miſtook for the marks of fear; 
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and now, growing bolder and bolder, and hal- 
looing the curs, and calling all his comrades to 
prick and goad him in the tendereſt parts of his 
body, the Bull began to threaten and roar; 

this was on the 14th of July , one of the hotieſt 
days in tae ſummer, when ſome body threw a 
fiery ſtick under his tail, at the very moment that 
a parcel of impudent half witted tellows were 


trying to flouriſh a French flambeau ( lighted 


and blazing at both ends) full in his face. — 
No woader that the Bull ſhould ſer off with « 
vengeance into the {treet : — down went the 


vingerbread- ſtalls, and the hard-ware ſhops, the 
buckle menders and the razor-grinders, and the 


dagger-makers : he even got into private houſes, 
and! in one place threw down whole baſkets full 
of bottles and chemical giaſſes, crucibles and 


gun-barrels ; — Imaſh went all the Jars of in- 
Yammable air, which inſtantly took fire, and 
ſpread all over the place; Very thing went to 


rack and ruin; nothing was {ale ; even the re- 
ligious i themſelves. where nothing had 
ever been heard but the moit pious exhortations 

(like thote ol Doctor Viceſimus Kaox),to peace 
and harmony, and obedience to the governing 
powers. In ſhort, nothing could pact! ity, or put 
a ſtop to, the fury of this poor enraged animal, 
till his honeſt maſter the farmer, as quict and as 
good a kind of church-going man as ever lived 
in the world, father of a large family, hearing 
of the rumpus, ſent a number of his beit and 
ſteadieſt old ſervants to muzzle the beaſt, which 
had ene toſſed the fellow with the flery ſtick 
over the tops of the houtes, and gored him in 
ſity diſlerent Places. IK was next toa miracle that 


E 88 


he eſcaped with his life; and every body thought 
he had reaſon to be thankful that he got off ſo 


well as he did; but no ſooner did he find himſelf. 


fate in a Hachney- couch, than, to the aſtoniſhment 


ef all the world, he began to preach up his in- 


nocence and to lodge a complaint againſt poor 
Od ohn, who, in the end, ſuffered a great deal 
more than himſelf. Some lilly people pitied 
him; ſome laughed at him; others again were 
wicked enough to wiſh him at the devil: — even 
bis beſt friends were alnamed of him; and 
although they, one and all, defended him as 
much as they could in public, there was a con- 
founded deal of muttering and grumbling 1 in 
private. I thought what it would come to,“ 

faid one; © a pretty method of driving a mad 


Bull through the church-pales, ** ſaid another. 
But, to go on with my ſtory; no ſooner was 
the Bull fairly muzzled, and properly confined, 


than the friends and neighbours on both Hides 
were called in, to enquire into the whole affair; 
but there were lo many contradictory ſtories, 


that it was impoſſible to come at the truth, how it 


happened, or who had firit provoked him; but 
fince it was plain to every body that Old John did 
the miſchief, and as he was proved to be the 


Town Bull, it was at laſt ſettled that the pariſh _ 
fhould pay all the Camages, for not keeping 


Him in better order. 
And 05 ere again Was ſreſh matter for diſcon- 


tent: o 2 thourht i it hard to pay for all the in- 
Came air, which had done full as much 


miſchief as the Ball. Others ; again objected to 


2 monſtrous out-oft- the Way heavy demand for a 


large .d (ſeveral reams) of fools. cap p pa- 


* As an — . 
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per, which had been ſcribbled upon and ſpoiled 


long before the affair happened. Indeed, in the 


opinion of ſome ſenſible perſons, it was fit 
for nothing but kindling the fire. 

But the ſtrangeſt part of the ſtory remains to 
be told; for when this buſtle was all over and 
ſettled, and every body thought the perverſe fel- 
low was going to take to his church, and get 
his living in an honeſt way, what did he do but 
ſet to work bottling up his own f- ts, and felling 
them for ſuperfine inflammable air, and what's ſtill 
worſe, had the impudence to want a patent for the 
diſcovery ; ; and,inceed, a good many people were 
deceived for a long time; but, they ſay, two ofa 
tradecan never agree, and ſo it happened here; for 


a brother trade one day catched him at his dirty 
tricks and expoſed him to the wholepariſh. After 


this all the neighbours cried ſhame on him: the 
women laughed, the girls they tittered, even the 


little boys pointed at him and made gameof him 


28 he went along the ſtreet. In ſhort, one dark 


nicht when all the neighbourhood was quiet and 
every body fait aſleep, up he got and {at off into 


into the next pariſh, bag and baggage. 

Here he trumped up a terrible ſtory, pre- 
tended to be frightened to death, and ſwore and 
d d his ſoul if the Bull was not juſt at his 
heels. The good folks (who, by the by, had a 


monſtrous grudge againſt Old John) believed 
him at once: and now there was the devil to 


do again; the women ſcreamed and fell into fits; 


out run the men and boys with broomſticks and 
pitchforks a and ſcalping knives to kill the Bull: 
but it was all a ſham, for pocr 0% ahn was 

quiet at home, grazing in the meadow, up to 
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s eyes in clover, and blue: bells, and daffodils, 


a cows-lips, and primroſes, as contented as a 


lamb, and neither think {INT nor caring any more 
about the fellow with the fiery ſtick than about 


one of the flies that he was bruſhing off with his 


tail. 


But the worſt of all is to come yet; for 


while theſe ſilly people were running about and 


making a hue and cry againſt Old John, their 


own Bull (a thirity beaſt that they had penned 
up in a barren lot, without any pond gr water- 

ing- place) broke Wölfe, and did ten times more 
miſchief than John had ever done. This made 
a fine laugh all round the country; every body 
aid it ſerved them juit right; and ſo be ſure i! 
did, for they ſhould have looked at home, and 
minded their own Bull, and not run bawling 
about after Old John. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Taman following leiter was not, at firſt, intend- 
ed for publication, it being evident, that a piece 
of ſo mild a turn was very little calculated to at- 
tract attention amidſt the hurly-burly of a Newſ- 
paper campaign. But, as our bravos have, at 
laſt, thought proper to go into winter- quarters, 
and as it 1s poſſible they may not take the field 
again before the month of May, the author has 
been prevailed upon to publiſn it. IIe does not 
mean it as a ſuccedaneum for their noiſy ex- 
ploits, but as a ſort of bear-garden interlude, to 
keep people awake 'till Bruin has ſucked his 
paws, and is ready to renew the fight. 
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EDITOR,' os EDITORS, 
or THz 


AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW. 


: [| N addreſſing myſelf to you, on the preſent 


occaſion, I feel a conſiderable embarraſſment on 


account of your number. I do not mean the 


number of your ſhop, but the number of your 


perſon. From certain circumſtances, which 


hall here be nameleſs, I was led to ſuppoſe you 


of the ſingular ; but your Review for February 


ſeems to contradict this ſuppoſition. However, 


whether you are one, and have only made uſe 


of the plural pronoun we, and its 3 


dent ur, in imitation of the ſtyle royal; 
whether, like Legion, you are really many, 1 


hope, no charge of impoliteneſs will be brought 


againſt me tor addrefling you as an individual ; 


| ſince it may be fairly preſumed, that no more 


Fo than one perſon can have been employed 1 in the 


compoſition of one page, and fince it is very _ 


clear, that there 1s but one page of original 
compoſition in all your Review. 
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Having ſettled this point of ceremony, I ſhall 
proceed to buſineſs, without delay. 

Aiter the appearance of your firſt number, 
did not imagine that the work would ever con- 
tain any thing, with which an inhabitant of 
theſe regions could have the leaſt concern; but, 
it ſeems, the Bone to Gnaw, for the r. 
bas awakened in you the dormant powers of 
criticiſm ; you have, at laſt, entered on the ex- 
erciſe of your cenſorian function, and the offend- 
ing production has been ſummoned to your bar. 
Of your opinion, or rather ſentence, on this 
pamphlet ir is not my intention to ſay a ſingle 
word; the object of my letter is, to prove to 
you, yourſelf, that you are totally unqualified 
for judging of that, or any other literary per- 
formance; and, if I ſucceed in this, a juſtifica- 
tion of the one in queſtion will, of courſe, be- 
come unneceflary.. 

Aiter ſtating what you imagine to be my mo- 
tives in writing the Bone 70 Gnaw, you fay: _ 
Now, reader, what, think you, are e 
© means which our author uſes for compaſſing his 
ends? Not a profound view of his ſubject, 
in the developement of which he diſplays the 
logical accuracy of the expert politician—— 
Not by pouring on you a flood of important 
information, raiſed by laborious ſtudy.—No— 
no—Thele are the common metheds of pro- 
ducing coincidence of thought between wri- 
© ter and reader. This circumſtance, there- 
fore, is a ſufficient reaſon with him for ſpurn- 
ing ſuch i½%ruments of conviction. He is 
no ordinary character he will, therefore, 
have nothing to do with any thing that is or- 
dinary (unleſs] it be with the Democratic Soci- 


UF 
** eties and the author of the Political Progreſs) 
«© Well, but what are the means? Simple 
* laughter.” 

Now, Sir, before you go any turther, exam- 
ine your own work here, paying particular at 
tention to the words that 1 have diſtinguiſhed by 
italicks.— What? you can perceive no 
fault? all is right, is it? Well, now liſten to me 
then, if you pleaſe. 

You aſk what are the means that the author 
uſes, and then you ſay © Not a profound view of 
his ſubjeCt----Not by pouring on you,” &c. 
The firſt of theſe ſentences has nothing in it chat 
offends againſt the rules of grammar; but ſure- 

ly the ſame. cannot be faid of the ſecond. Pour- 

ing, hke every other gerund, may, ſometimes, 
be looked upon as a ſubſtantive, but never, When 
immediately preceded by by.. The firſt ſentence 
Indicates a Mean, proper to be made uſe of for 
compaſſing his ends: viz. © A profound VIew 
« of his- ſubject.” -- But, bs urinz on you, 
&c.“ indicates a manner in whic 4 he might have 
proceeded, and not a mean that he might have 
employed. Had you put the queſtion thus : 
How does the author compaſs his ends?“ I: 
would have been very proper to anſwer : Not 
by pouring, &c.“ but, having heard you aſk a 
bout the means for compaſſ ing his ends, a 
expected to hear your anſwer contain the Manner 
of compaſling them. By 

We ſhall ſee this fault in its proper light, if 
we diveſt the ſentences of all their adjuncks, 2 and 
bring the accuſatives cloſe to their verb; thus: 
« Our author uſes a profound view of his ſub- 
« ject: our author ufes by pouring on you 3 
6e flood, &c.”” Is this ſenſe ? or is it nonſenſe! 


„ 


You proceed: ©& Theſe are the common e- 
thods of producing coincidence of thought be- 
** tween writer and reader.” And then again, 
you fay : © This is a ſufficient reaſon with him | 
« Kor ſpurning ſuch in/truments of conviction.” 

How is this, Sir? Firſt you indicate the ,h 
then thoſe meant become methods ; and, by-and- 
by, thoſe m2thods become inſtruments. You talk 


of my magical pen, but, without flattery, Sir, 1 


think yours leaves it far, very far, behind. One 
may, with a very moderate ſhare of ingenuity, 


place in a ridiculous light, things which have 


the eſſential of ridicule within themſelves; but to 


turn means into metbods,and then to turn thoſe ne- 


thods into intruments, is, to ſay the leaſt of it, a 
ſort of literary legerdemain approaching very 
near to the ſupernatural. 


It is eaſy to conceive that the means, made: ule 


ol for compaſſing one's ends, may, by a very 


eaſy ſtep to! wards figurative language, become in- 


ferruments ; but neither means nor in/truments 
can, except by an effort of the hocus-pocus, ever 
become mzthods. An inſtrument or a mean, is the 
thing made uſe of; a method is the manner ot 


making uſe of it. For inſtance, a right angle 
is formed by raiſing a perpendicular upon a 


right line: this is the method of forming a 


right angle; but the in/ruments made uſe of in 
the operation, are, the dividers, the ruler, and 
the pencil. His means” (fays Hume, in 


f den a of Henry the Ei ghth) his means were 


* ſufficient, but his Wo 5 was defective.“ 
To almolt any other perſon I ſhould think it 
_ neceflary to apologize for having ſaid fo much to 


explain a diſtinction, which, in fact, is ſelf. evi- 
dent; but, for one Who has confounded the 


E 


means of co mpaſſing a thing with the method of 
doing it, it is much to be feared that 2 any expla- 
nation will prove too thort. However, hoping; 
the beſt, I ſhall come to the next ſentence. 
1 He is no ordinary character —he will, 
5 therefore, have nothing to do with any thing 
that is ordinary (unleſs it be with the Demo- 
«& cratic Societies and the author of the Politi- 
cal Progreſs) 1 

In all the books you ever have read, Sir (and, 
I preſume, they are very numerous), did you 
ever ice a parentheſis at the end of a period! 1 
am inclined to think you never did; but, whe- 
ther you did or not, permit me to tell you, it is 

extremely ungrammatical. And it is the more 

unpardonable in the preſ2nt e as there 
was no occaſion for a parentheſis at all: 
the exception, contained in it, is by4 no means 
extraneous; it is 2 complete number of the pe-. 
riod, and, in ny opinion, a very neceſlary 
one too. 

But, though nd great fault with this pa- 

renthe too” 1 cannot help c commendins' the motive 

that ed you to employ it. You Were anx- 
ious to get us back to your ſubject at a ſingle. 
jump; and, ,upon my ſoul, it was high time; for 
you. had led us a confounded jack-in-a-lanthorn 
dance. Lou had ſet out with afking what were 
the means the author employed for compailing 
his ends; but, in place of going right on, you 
had wandered away quite through the author's 
cn character, and were entering into that of 
his opponents; when your good genius twitched 

you by the elbow, and brought you back to 
where you ſirſt ſet out, With a, „Well, but 
„ what are the means! * And, I wiſh ! could 

5 . 
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fay, that your anſwer to this queſtion was as cor- 


rect, as the queſtion itſelf was pertinent. 

«Well, but what are the means ?----Simple 
6c laughter.” And nothing elſe, Sir? Nothing but 
ſimple laughter? Are the means ſimple laughter ? 
Why then, ſimple laughter are the means ; and 
if it be good englith to fay, that ſimple laughter 


are the means, lo is it to lay, that a ſimple Re- 


view are the books. 


You ſeem, my dear Sir, to be very anxious 
to ſcrape acquaintance with me; obſerve then ; 


if you ſhould ſee a perſon with one ear hanging 
down upon his cheek, like the ear of an old ſow, 

that is PETER Poncurixz, at your ſervice.— 
For, you muſt know, when I was a little boy 
at ſchool, this very ſelf ſame phraſe, ſimple 


15 lavehter are the means,” happened to come 


blundering into my tranſlation ; for which the 


enraged brutal pedagogue (not Mr. Andrew 
Brown), aſter having loaded me with half a 


ſcore dunces and numfkulls, ſeized me by the 
unfortunate ear, and ſwinging me in the air, as 
huntimen do young hounds, to fee if they are 


of the right breed, left me in the condition 


above deſcribed. 


From the indignation that I cannot help e 


preſſing at this treatment, you may eaſily ima 


gine, Mr. Reviewer, that I cannot with to ſee he 


fame happen to you. 


Hitherto J have taken notice of grammatical 
errors only; I am now to ſpeak of one of 


another ſort. 


' You could not content 138 Sir, with 
plain language ; you mult embelliſh this tample 
of your ſtyle with rhetorical figures; but, in do- 
ing this, you have not obſerved that ſcrupulous 


to raiſe ghoſts and devils ; 


e ſtudy." 


1 


xactneſs, fo very requiſite in one who is a critic 
by profeſſion, or rather by trade. You ſay: 
Not by pouring upon you a Hoad of i Impor- 


„tant information, raiſed by laborious ſtudy.” 


I have often heard of pouring a | flood, but of rai- 
ing one I never did. We raiſe houſes ; ſtorms 
may be raiſed; I can even conceive it poſſible 
but as to the 79% 
ing of floods, I muſt beg to be excuſed. The 
water riſes ; but who ever raiſes it, except it be 
from the bottom of a well ? Ata firſt reading 
of the ſentence, this idea forces itſelf upon one 
in ſuch an irreſiſtible manner, that for ſome 
time, it is impoſſible to get rid of it; nor am ], 
even now, <ertain, that it is not the one you 
meant to convey, In this caſe, the figure is not 
- much amiſs ; but it is not ſupported quite ſo 

ell as it might have been. By changing the 
wed laborious for windlaſs &, the figure is ren- 
dered complete. Obſerve now. 

Not by pouring upon you a flood of impor- 
e tant information, raiſed by the windlaſs of 


Here, you ſee, the figure i is ſupported : all is 
of a piece. 


It may be further remarked upon this figure, 


that, as it appears by the context, you were point. 


ing out the method of producing conviction in 
the reader, pouring a flood of information on 
him is by no means a good one. Pouring a 
flood of information on an opponent may be a 
good method of overwhelming him; but we en- 
deavour to enlighten the gentle reader, and not 
to overwhelv1 him with a deluge. 

Indeed, the word flood is every way an im- 


proper one on this occaſion, and its place mæy 
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be fo naturally ſupplied by tre word maſs, that, 
were it not for the unluck y pouring which pre- 
cedes it, one would be almoſt tempted to be- 
lieve it a fault of the Printer. How much more 
natural does the figure appear, when amended 
thus: Not by placing before you a mays of 1 im. 
portant information, raiſed by laborious ſtudy. 
Upon this ſubject, Sir, I beg leave to obſerve 
to you, that, though tropes and figures are very 
uſeful things, when they fall into Ikillful hands, 
they are very dangerous, when they fall into 
thoſe of a contrary deſcription. When I ſee you 
flouriſhing with a metaphor, J feel as much anxie- 
ty as Ido when I fee a child playing with a razor. 
Perhaps it would be better for you, to forego 
altogether the uſe of what are uſually called 
bold figures. I am aware, that this would be 
an act of ſelf-denial ; but, I think, I can promiſe 
you, that it would be fully compenſated by the 
approbation of your readers. Verecunda debet 
72 franjlatio, was the precept of one who under- 
ſtood the uſe of figurative language better than 
you and I, Sir; and he might have applied this 
precept to all other figures, as well as to the one 
here mentioned. Bold figures are ſometimes 
graceful and every way becoming ; but in 
a cool critique none ought to be attempt- 
ed, except ſuch as tend to illuſtration; ſuch as 
light, without dazzling. The figure that has 
taken up ſo much of our time, is ſo far from be- 
ing of this deſcription, that it abſolutely 'throws 
an obſcurity over the whole paſſage. _ 
We will now deſcend to where you fay : 
* but ſometimes his mirthful laughter is ſublim- 
&« ed into a ferocious grin.” Mirihful laughter, 
Sir, is, in point of propriety, equal to /avcet /u- 
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gar or ſour vinegar. It is caſy to perceive, that 
this expletive has been thrown in, to balance 
againſt ferocious, as 1 obſerve, it is a rule wit h 
you, conſtantly to make one part of the ſentence 
a counter poiſe to the other. This is, by ſome, 
called the ſee- ſaw, and by others, the up- and- 


down, ſtyle, and it is ſaid, that the ladies, particu- 
larly the young ones, are remarkably fond of it. 
But, though pleaſing the fair ſex ought to be a 
capital conſideration with every one who puts 


pen to paper, yet it is certainly unſeemly inagrave 


Reviewer, to affect the filly liſping ſtyle of a 


writer of love- letters. A downy chin covers a 
multitude of fins, which a grey beard ſerves on- 
ly to expoie. , 

One more fault and Ihave done; not for want 
of matter, but for want of time. 


PE. With due ſubmiſſion to the au: hor Xie 


Bone to Gnaw, tor the Democrats, we do 


not think he ought to chaſtiſe ſo ſeverely thoſe 
gentlemen, ſince in {ome reſpects, we trace a 


ponents. Fellow-fceling ſhould have whil. 
** pered, the policy of exerciſing {ome mer- 


a democrat, certainly writes very much like 


66: he.” 


Now, Sir, my I aſk, to whom this mercy 
was to be exerciled ? You lay, to him ; but who 


is this him? The author? How is it pcftible 


that he ſhould ſtand in need of mercy {rom the 


Democrats, when you complain that he has 
chaſtiſed thoſe gentlemen too ſeverely * And 


yet, this muſt be your meaning ; ſor, common 


charity forbids me to ſuppoſe, that you thought 


{trons reſemblance between him and his op- 


cy, to HIM, who, if he does not think like 
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it neceſſary to adviſe the author to have com- 
paſhon on himſelf. 

have heard it ſuggeſted, that you might pot. 
ſibly mean to lay, that fellow. feeling ſhould have 
whiſpered 7o him the policy of exerciling iome 
mercy towards the Democrats; but, though 
this obſervation would have been very natural, 
after what had gone before, yet I cannot think 
that this was Your meaning ; becauſe, in that 
cate, a different collocation would have been fo 
neceſſary, and at the {ame time fo Ealy, that you 
would not, you could not, have left the fentence 
in the queſtionable form it now wears. How- 
ever, if this were your meaning, the tranſpoſing 
of two words, and the changing of another, 

would render the ſentence not 825 perſpicuous 
but even elegant; thus: 
& To him fellow-feeling ſhould have whiſper- 
ed ſome mercy ; for, if he does not think 
* like. a democrat, he certainly writes "yy 
much like one.“ 

How clear is this, Sir? Here is 1 
cure, nothing dubious; while the ſentence, as 
vou left it, is, in ſpite of the typographical aid 
of commas and capitals, ſo completely equivocal, 
that, I declare to heaven, I do not now, after the 
molt atteative confider ation, know preciſely the 
ſenſe in which you meant it ſhould be taken. 

Oz all the faults a Reviewer can fall into with 
reſpect to ityle, this 1s moſt aſſuredly the great- 

eſt ; you write to convey your opinion to others, 
and. if the words you make ule of for that 
purpoſe, are ſo ill choſen, or ſo illy arranged, as 
to leave the reader in doubt with regard to that 
opinion, Y YOU may as well ſave yourlelf the trou- 
ble of writing and the ex PENCE of printing, and 


— 
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pretent the public with pages filled with pof- 
hooks and hangers. Indeed, perſpicuity is { 
effential a quality in every writer, that hardly 
any thing can inake up for the want of it. f 
know bur of one profeſſion in which this equi 
vocal round-about ſtyle can be cultivated and 
practiſed to advantage ; ; and, to confeſs a truth, 
I could hardly perſuade mylelf, when got to 
the end of the ſecond paragraph of your critique, 
that I was not reading a declaration, drawn up 
againſt me by fome ſecond hand limb of the 
law, for an aſſault and battery on the bodies of 


citizen Callender and his friends of the Demo- 


crattc Club. Had this really been the caſe, k 


muſt have pleaded ; but as to your literary 
court, I deny its authority. And, though | 
have no very high opinion of your lagacity, | 1 
cannot help believing, that you muſt, by this 
time, have diſcovered your incapacity as a judge. 
Now comes the agreeable part of my tak. — 
How pleatant | is it to paſs from cenſure to com- 
mendation! It is like turning from the frowns 
of furly Winter, to behold the [mil ing Spring 
come dancing o er the daiſied lawn, crowned 
with garlands and ſurrounded with melody. 
Yes, Sir, I cannot deny that there is one thing 
in your critique that has my entire approbation ; 
1 mean its brevity. You ſeem to have been 
penetrated with the truth of tha m old pro: 
verb: «Leaſt faid is foonelt mended.” We often 
ſay, that we cannot have too much of a gookt 


thing, but with much more truth may it be 


ſaid, that we cannot have too little of a bad 
one; and, upon this maxim, I muit have more 
than the malice of the deeil, not to approve of 
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tne brevity of the original compoſition contain 
ed in your Review. 

But I am not every body, and, whether you, 
as Editor of the work, will find it as eaſy a mat- 
ter to ſatisfy your ſubicribers, on this ſcore, is 
another thing. It they might be allowed to 
form ſome expectation concerning the work 
from the propoſals to which they fubſcribed, 1 
ſhould rather ſuppoſe that they muſt find them- 
ſelves diſappointed. You promiſed, it I recol- 
le right, to give them the whole of the Lon- 
don- Monthly Review, with the addition of a 
critique on the original works publiſhed in this 
country; and, for this reaſon, you called your 

work the London Monthly Review Enlarged.” 
Ho have you kept your word? Your firſt Num- 
ber contained only a part of the London Month- 
ly Review, and not a ſingle word on the Ameri- 
can publications. Do you call this enlarging, 
Sir? It may beſo, for aught I know, according 
to the new-fangled French mathematicks; but 
it reſembles the old-faſhioned way of abridging, 
as much as any thing I ever ſaw in my life. 

If your firſt ſubſcribers find themſelves diſap- 
pointed, what muſt be the mortification of a 
perſon, who now becomes a iubſcriber or a pur- 
chaſer ? What muſt be his ſurprize, what his 
indignation, when he opens his“ American 
Monthly Review,” and finds it nothing but an 
old London Review of books, one half of which 
are not, nor ever will be, publiſhed in America? 
It is a diſh of no very exquiſite taſte at firſt 
hand, and, when warmed up in your ſcullion 


like manner, of an inſipidity approaching to 
nauceouineſs, 


ES 

5 if determined not to do things by halves, 
you * 50 made choice of the very worlt or the 
1 8 h Reviews. The London Monthly Re- 

ew has long been conducted at the expence of 
a faction. Bur, it appears, juch were your 
Ideas of our -underftandi ngs, that you looked 
upon this circumſtance as a recommendation of 
your work; for, you tell u oy that you have cho- 
{en this review. becauſe its authors have ever 
been among the foremoſt in Reva the tyran- 
ny of the Brittih government. Our prejudice 
has long been an excellent _ cow for all the 
adventuring tribe, and vou, 1 ſuppoſe, bad 2 
mind to have a pull . relt. What, in 
the name of common ſenſe, has politics, and 

ritiſh politics above all others, to do with an 
American Literary Review ? To. mc, this was 
as good as ſaying that your work would not be 
worth a farthing ; I rook you at your word, 
and you have by no means abuſed my conſi- 
dence. Look at thoſe bales of ſeditious non- 
ſenſe that are daily 3ihributed) in all the lanes, 
alleys, cabins, and kennels of this city, by thoſe 
miniſters of darkneſs whom Mr. r em- 
phatically calls his Runners, and then believe, 
if you can, that we ſtood in need of a factious 
review. 


But, whatever may be the merits or demerits 


of the London Review; with what propriety 
can it poſſibly aſſume the title of the“ American 
„Monthly Review ?”* Becauſe it 1s reprinted 


here? If that be the caſe, the Political Progreſs 


of Britain ſhould be called the Political Pro- 
greſs of America, and the hiſtory of Algiers 
ſhould, by the fame rule, be called the hiſtory 
of Pennſyivania. 


C 


| 
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Upon reading your Review, one would cer 
tainly aan ge that America was on the other 
ſide of the Atlantic, and that theſe States were an 


appendage to the empire. Indeed, from the 
tenor of the writings and diſcourſe of all 


our molt zealous patriots, a ſtranger would be 
naturally led to believe, that we were not an in- 


dependent people, butthe vaſſals of ſome foreign 


. e 

There are not, you 6 75 ſufficient number of 

original publications, in thrs country, to fur— 

niſh matter for an entire Monthly Review. Per- 

haps not, perhaps there may not be half enough; 
but is there any law that obliges you to publiſh 


this work? Muſt we have a Review, whether 
we want one or not? I have heard of towns and 


| boroughs in England, that hold their charters by 
keeping a bull ora jack-aſs conſtantly within its 

precincts : I hope we have not, in like manner, 
a Review entailed upon us and our poſterity ! ; 


If this be the caſe, Lice little reaſon to boaſt of 


our liberty. I do not know how others may ac- 
commodate themſelves to ſuch a vexation, but, 


for my part, {ſooner than go through the drad- : 
gery of reading your Review, I would perform 
the hardeſt core, that ever was impoſed upon 


an unha appy vaſſal. 
If there be no matter ſor a "I it is 2 clear 
proof that we do not want one. Ay, but, fay 


you, if you do not want to buy it, I want to ſell 
It, —Very true; but do you imagine, that that 
reaſon will have the weight it ought to have with 
your fellow citizens? No, no, my dear Sir, it 
is with books as with every thing elſe, the back- 
wardneſs of the buyer ever augments with 
the eagerneſs of the ſeller. You will lay, tuat 


abs np bob, +. 


. 


„„ IEEE SIRE 


cas on „ od , A „ . wt —ꝗw fed! LH; 


„„ ß ne Eh 


E 0 
YOu Inuit live, tome how or other; to which 1 
ſhall anſwer in the words of a French courtier, 


40 whom a certain libelliſt addrefied the fame ob- 
ſervation t:< Ma for, fe wen bois pas la neceſſi- 


ie.” Beſides there are in this great city, many 


other employments, by which an induſtrious 


man my (without ſubmitting to the humiliatio 


1 


of jending puff papers round the town like a quack 


: doctor) get a very decent livelihood. What 
ſnould hinder you from Keeping Four horſe, as 
well as another; And, as you are one of thoſe 
who are for turning the world upſide down; ſup- 
poſe you were to carry the horle, in place of the 


horſe's carrying you? I can aſſure you, Sir, 
there is very good money earned at fawing 


wood ; and 1have, more than once, had ſerious 


thoughts of taking up the trade. When fee a 


line of honeſt n ranged round a Wharf, 


with their horſes mounted upon their backs, I 


cannot help locking on them as fo many hie- 
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roglyphicks of modern revolutions. They are: 


uleful leſſon to the thinking mind, and if the 

greateſt part of our cock- horſe gentlemen wer 
10 ſerve their country in the fame Ca pac; :ty, the 

Serif and gaoler would have much leſs craploy- 


ment than t! icy have at preſent, 

However, it is poitble that nature has not 
ine you for a profeſſion where bodily 
ſtrength is the only requiſite ; if this be the caſe; 
you are unfortunate : but there were yet other 


means left of getting a living, beſides the la- 
bours of the brain. It docs not follow that you 
_ muſt be a Hermes, merely becauſe you are not 


a Hercules. The arms that are not made to 
wield a ſiedge hammer, may do wonders with a 
needle, At 2 any rate, if vou were determined 


[ ne | 


to drive a quill, you might have confined your- 
ſeit to vour old vocation. Stay at home, my 
good Sir, and feed the flames of everlaſting diſ- 
cord between John Doe and Richard Roc, and 
leave poor Callender and me to fight our OWN 
battles. 
But, after all allowing your Review to be a 
noceflary, and con fequently 2 laudable e, under- 
taking, what excuſe have you for having om- 
mitted to take notice of the voluminous pro- 
quctions of the celebrated Mrs. Rewſon ? . 
of ommiſſion are ever inexpiable when a lady 
in the caſe; the fair do generally, in the 485 
run, pardon ſins of commiſſion, but thoſe of 
ommiflion they never do. Indeed, Sir, it was 
giviag them but a pitiful idea of your galantry, 
to flip by without caſting a ſingle glance at 
our American Sappho. At your age, when a 
lady tunes her lyre, he muſt be a Mmiveling devi! 
of a critic whoſe bow remains unſtrung. You 
had here the faireſt opportunity in the "world of 
ingratiating yourſelf with the whole tribe of fe- 
male ſcribblers and politicians; this opportunity 
ou have neglected, and now, like poor filiy Sir 
Andrew Ague Cheek, you are failed into the 
north of thelr © opinion, where you might hang 
for ever, like an icicle upon a Putchman's beard, 
it I had no mo e compaſſion for you, than you 
have ſhown for me. 

You will readilv allow, that you have no 
reaſon to expect, that I ſhould releaſe you from 
frozen durance ; but 1 like, now and then, to 
do good for evil, if it be only for nor elty's s ſake ; * 
and therefore, 1 have determined to thaw you 
into favour, by a critique on Mrs. Roceſon's works 


Which ! hereby permit you to inſert! in your nest 


* 


Number, as you own. As this is all betvr: 


mall avail myſelf of their aid. 


FTE" 


Sen 
ourſelves, it will be your own fault, if the 


truth be ever diſcovered; and, ut any rate, the 


1 


piece will be as morn 1 as any thing you 
have hitherto publiſhed 


Revier ON the 707. 1H=Arqma- oc Fc Eg cf 
Mrs. 8. Rowfon, of the New Theatre, Phila- 


1 
delphid. 


This lady ſome where mentions © the un— 
* bounded marks of approbation,“ with which 
her works ave been . in this country. 
Whether this ober vation from the authorels was 
dictated by an extreme modeſty, or by the over- 
flowings of a grateful heart, is a matter of . 
rence; the fact, I bel: ieve, will not be diſpute 
and therefore I cannot withold my Roe AF 
tions on the lubject, E 12825 from the lady or my 


country men. It is hard to tell which is enti— 
tled to mos k praiſe on 7 occaſion, ſhe for 185 


poſſeſſion and exertion of ſuch ran eendent 


lities, or they for hav: ing 10 judiciouſly eſtowe 
WY CJ 


& their unbounded marks of ap probattc Don.“ 
It 1 18 the lingular goOd fortu: 1e 0! theſe | State, 


to be the re: eeptacle of all that is excellent of 
other nations: they fow and plant, while we 
gather the fruit. But, as the following elegant 


lines, on Mrs. V Thitclock's lalt year's benefit, 
expreſs my ſentiments on this ſubject, much 
better than it can poſſibly be done in profe, 1 
34 ; 


From Albion's I{le w 5 beni takes hen fliglit, 
„% % ever fare on theſe Liclt ſhores to light, 
1 Whether by party or by fat? a Or room, | 

Here fare / finds an ever foſtering tcayvin, 

Here firſt it breathes i ing Air 
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earns to do waatever an ſhould dare; 
among 5reemen lüfts its 7:a7/y voice 

& Aud dr cads 0 3115 were all the world rejoice, 
cc 15 ere Priaſtleꝝ finds the reſt he fought 3 in vain 
And IT bite ges werts applauding crowds again, * 
cc ir th-ſ25/e/' hade no Lords or Neſpots ſway, 
(e. Bit 118 of freedom their own laws obcy, 
ur cſs of courſe s to 75 land unknown, 
«&.-And guardian Sciencg marks zt for her own. 


Tes; and Re lines arc a prööf of it. What 


ch arming ideas! Genius driven by Fancy, all 


the way from ſome barn (dubbed with the name 
of Play Houſe) to the Land's end in Cornwall; 

and then taking its light, like one of Mother 
Care) schicker 25, over the Atlantic Ocean, to 
America, where it finds a ſhcring heaven. And 


how artfully has the author (or ra and, ma- 


naged the ps rſoniſication of genius / Firſt it is a 


Her, ns an i, and by-and by it acts like a man, 
und raiſes ies maniy voice. An author of rd 
narz merit would have confined himſelf to one 
gender only, or would, at moſt, have made an 
hermaphrodite of genius; but in a land that 
© guardian ſcience 57 1 marked for her own,” 
that Genius is not worth a curſe, that is not ma- 
culine, feminine and e all at once. 
If were to indulge myſelf in a detail of all 
the particular be aulies, in this little piece, I 


ſhould never have done; ſuffice it to ſay, that 
it yields to nothing of the kind extant ; c xcept 
perhaps, to ſome e part of Mrs. Rowſon's in- 


* þ writer's thus coup ling the Reverend Doctor with a 
Play Acreſs, may, to ſome folks, appear as abſurd as it 
v 001 hy for 5 ſoortfinan to couple a cruity old lurcher with 


a kriſking ſpan Gt; but it ww! + be ound upon reflection, that 
8955 5 45 uch nearer af. = ty lot ween their Proſeſſions, 
Than QqNC Wout! —5 1. +8 -Sxft F: 18 A. ul, ima gine. 


E | 

comparable Epilogue to that unparalleled play, 
the Slaves in Algiers. 

J hope the reader will excuſe this digrenon : 


in a labyrinth of ſweets, it is almoſt impoſſible 


Not to loſe one's way. 

e The neceflary conciſeneſs of this article”? 
forbids me to enter into à diſtin analyſis of 
each of this lady's performances; I ſhall, hire. 


fore, content myſelf (and the reader too, Thope 23 


with an egtract or two from the Slrwves in 7 Alviers 
Which, I think, may be looked upon as a on. 
Rog Of her ſtyle 135 manner. | 


The lady aſſerts the ſuperiority of herſex in 


4 
che following ſpirited manner. 


4 But ſome few months ſince, my u fatl 


124 


6 (who ſends out many corlairs,) brought dome 


Ca 


OY female © live, to whom I became great- 


F Y attached ; It was he who nouriſhed in my 


ind the love of liberty, and taught me, wo- 
man was never formed to be the abje3 | Daw 


a 
(e 
: Tay — 


of man. Nature made us equal with then, 


1401 


CC 
66 
25 ſuper or. 
This is at once an aertion : and a proof, The 
authoreſs inſiſts upon the ſuperiority of her 
and in ſo doing, ha takes care to cxnrets : 
felt in ſuch a correct, nervous, and clegant {EY IE, = 
as puts her own ſuperiority, at leaſt, out of alt 


44 + 4 


manner of doubt. Nor does ſhe onthe her 


4 


ideas to a ſuperiority in the belles lettres only, 2s 


will: appear by the following lines! ron! her e 95 
logue. 3 
« Women were Vorn for univerſal ſway, 
Co V4 en to addore, be 5. len F, and 9“ 92 


Sentiments like theſe could 3 1 e 
5 


than well received in a country, where the au- 


* Commonly called 4 Wein: 1. 


and g gave us the power to re adder ourſelves 
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thority of the wife is ſo unequivocally acknow 


Eitel, that the reformers of the reformed church, 


have been obliged (for fear of loſing all their 
cuſtom) to raze the odious word bey from 
their marriage ſervice. I almoſt os ages 
they had not impoſed it upon the huſhand ; 
rather, I wonder they had not diſpenſed 85 
the ceremony altogether; for moſt of us know, 


that in this enlightened age, the work- of gene- 
ration goes hummingly on, whether people are 


married or not. 

I do not know how it is, but I have ſtrange 
miſgivings hanging about my mind, that the 
whole moral as well as political world } is going 
to experience a revolution. Who knows but 


our preſent houſe of Repreſenta tives, for inſtance, 


may be ſucceeded by members of the other ſex ? 


What information might not the Democrats and 
Frog hoppottioans expect from their communi- 
cative loquacity ! Pl engage there would be no 


ſecrets then. If the ſpeaker ſhould happen to be 


with child that would be nothing odd to us, who | 
have ſo long been accuſtomed to the ſight ; and 


if ſhe ſhould even lie in, during the ſeſſions, her 


place might be ſupplied by her aunt or grand. 


mother. 
I return "20S this digreſſion to quote a ſentence 


or two, in which our authoreſs ſþ 2aks highly in 


praiie of our alacrity in paying down the ran- 
| ſom for our unfortunate countrymen in Algiers. 
& But there are ſouls to whom the aflicted ne- 


ver cry in vain, who, to dry the widow's tear, 


or free the captive, would ſhare their laſt poi- 
© ſeſhon.—Bleft ſpirits of philanthropy, who in- 
habit my native land, never will I doubt your 


L 25 1 


« friendſhip, for ſure I am, you never will ne- 


5+ gleCt the wretched.” 

This, you muſt know, gentle reader, is a fi- 
gure of ſpeech, that rhetoricians call a frong 
hyperbole, and that plain folks call a d——d lie : 


We will therefore leave it, and come to her ver- 


{ification. 
This is an art, in which the lady may be 


called paſſing excellent, as I flatter myſelf the 
following verſes will prove. They are extracted 


from her Epilogue; where, after having rattled 
on for ſome time, with that air folatre, lo natu- 
ral to her profeſſion, ſhe ſtops ſhort with, 


But pray forgive this flippancy— 
« Of all your clemency I ſtand in need, | 
% To own the truth, the ſcenes this night aſp! lay d, 
Are only Ackion - drawn by jancy's aid. 

Jig ab avi} But we have canſ2 to fear, 
10% No ray of es. OY the fad b9y/oms cheer, 
«© Of many 4 chriſtian, ſhut from 7457/7 and day, 
0 In bondage, languiſning 2 heir lives away. 


indeed, 


: This i is a little parterre of beauties. 


It was kind of the authorels to tell her gentle 


audience, that her play was a Action; otherwiſe 
they might have gone home in the full belief, 


that the American priſoners in Algiers had actu- 


ally conquered the whole country, and taken 

the Dey priſoner. I confeſs there was reaſon 
to fear that an audience, who had beſtowed 
c unbounded marks of approbation” on ſuch a 
piece, might fall into this error. „ 


It was not enough to tell them, that the ſub- 


je& of her play was a jidtion, but ſhe muſt tell 


them too, that it was a fidtion drawn by fancy”; 
aid. This was neceſſary again; for they might 


have thought it was a fcticz, drawn by the aid 


of ruth. 3 D 


1 4 


1 "Tis what T wiſh.” What do you wiſh 
for, my dear lady? Do you with that your ſcenes 
may be jiftions drawn by ' fancy's aid? Your words 


have no other meaning than this; and if 


you may have another, you have not told us 
whar ris 


Being ſhut from /ight is 5 the ſame thing : as be- 


ing {hut from day, and being ſhut from day 1s 


being in bondage ; either of theſe, then, would 
have been enough, if addreſſed to an audience : 
of a common capacity. 
Many a chriſtian's having a lata of bo- 
ſoms and lives, is an idea, that moſt aſſuredly 
bears in it all the true marks of originality,— 
The lady tells us ſomewhere, that ſhe has never 
read the ancients : ſo much the better for us; 
for if ſhe had, ſhe might have met with, “Pri- 
* maſolaciſmi feditas abſit, and then we had in. 
evitably miſled the charming idea, which is 1 
here the object of our admiration.“ | 


I would now, reader, indulge you with an ex- 


tract or two from this amiable authoreſs's roman- 
ces; but, as Jam rather in haſte, + I hope it 
will be ſufficient to obſerve, that they are, in 
no reſpect, inferior to her poetic and drama- 


12 tic efforts.“ 


Among the many treaſures that the eaſterly 


OW May we not, Mr. Reviewer, aſcribe 3 of the 0 
beauties, to be found in your: AG Rn to the ſame — 
ae. 5 


Moor am li 712, This note 15 1 to come into , print. 
Take care about this, for heaven' 8 ſake. | 


＋ IT be laſt Kan iew Was kept back nearly three weeks; 
but, it 15 hoped, the ſuc fribers will find the great quanti- 
ty of origin: al matter contained in it (almoſt a whole page) 
a ſuffic ent compentation for the want, of Punctuality. 


> It 


E 


winds have wafted us over, ſince our political 
emancipation, I cannot heſitate to declare this 


lady the moſt valuable. The ineſtimable works 


that ſhe has ſhowered (not to fay poured, you 


know) upon us, mend not only our hearts, but, 


it properly adminiſtered, our conſtitutions alſo: 
at lealt, I can ſpeak for myſelf. They are my 


"Materia Medica, in a literal ſenſe. A liquoriſh 


page from the Fille de Chambre ſerves me by way 


| ofa philtre, the Inquiſitor is my opium, and I 
have ever found the Slaves in Algiers a molt ex- 
cellent emetic. As to Mentoria and Charlotte, it 
is hardly neceſſary to ſay what uſe they are put 

to in the chamber of a valetudinarian. 
Before we were ſo happy as to have a Row/on 
Z amonglt us, we were, or ſeemed to be, igno— 
rant of our real conſequence as a nation. We 
were modeſt enough to be content with 
thinking ourſelves the only enlightened, virtu- 
ous, and happy, people upon carth, without 
having any pretenſion to univerſal dominion; 5 
but ſhe, like a ſecond Juno, fires our ſouls with 
ambition, ſhows us our high deſtiny, bids us 
„ ſoar aloft, and Wave our acknowledged ſtand- 


c ard o'er the world. 
After this, it is not enn that ſhe ſhould 
be called the poeteſs laureate of the Sovereign 


People of the United States; it is more aſton- 
' iſhing that there ſhould be no falary attached to 
the title; for, I am confident, her dramatic 


works merit it much more than all the birth- day 


and new-year odes, ever addreſſed to o her 9 
dam king. „ 
Notwithſt 2 al this, [there are » (and Jam 
ſorry to ſay it), ſome people, who doubt of her 


ſincerity, and who pretend that her ſudden con- 


verſion to republicanilin, ought to make us > loo 


— . — —„VT¼ —— — — 
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upon all her Pen as ironical, But theſe un- 
candid people do not, or rather will not, reco]- 
lect, what the miraculous air of America is ca- 
pable of. I have heard whole cargoes of impor- 
ted Iriſh ſay (and ſwear too), that, when they 
Came within a tew leagues of the coaſt, they be- 
gan to feel a fort of regenerative ſpirit working 
within them, ſomething like that which is ſup- 
poſed to work in the good honeſt methodiſt, 
when he imagines himſelf called from the Jap- 
ſtone to go and hammer the pulpit. However, 
whether our air do reully poſteis this amazing vir: 
tue or not, there are certainly other cauſes ſuff. 
cient to work a converſion in any heart, not eu- 
tirely petrified by the frowns of deſpotiſm. Is not 
the found of Liberty, glorious Liverly ” heard to 
ring from one end of the continent to the other ? 
Who dares print a book or news-paper, with- 
out beſpangling every page with this dear word 
in STARING CHARACTERS ? Have not 
our fign- poſt daubers put it into the mouths ol al! 
the birds in the air and all the heaſts of the field? 
What elle is heard in the ſenate, the pulpit, the 
jail, the parlour, the kitchen, the cradle? Do 
not our children ſquall out Liberty, as naturally. 
as kittens mew ; and do not their careful tender, 
patriotic parents deck them out in national cock 
ades, and learn them to fing “ danſons la car- 
„ magnole,” long before they learn them their 
„ ſhort. is there any thing to be ſeen, 
heard, or felt, but Liberty? Is it not through 
it we live, and move, and have our being ? What 
great wonder is it then, that the, whoſe feelings 
are fo © exquiſitely fine,” whoſe foul is like tin 
der, ſhould catch the © | heay cniy flame that 
„ gilds the life of man?“ 

Tet us reject tne ungenerous inſinuationg of 


car- 
their 
leen, 
2ugh 
V hat 


lings 


2 tin⸗ 
that 
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Envy and malice ; let us not damp a genius 


that promiſes ſuch ample encouragement to our 
infant manufaQories of ink and paper. That 
old cynic, Mr. Peachum, has ſaid, that women 
bring cuſtom to nobody but the hangman and 
the ſurgeon ; and this might, in ſome meaſure, 

be true, if confined to that vile country, England; 

but when ſtretched acroſs to us, it becomes ab- 
tolutely jalſe. Here, as Mrs. R. very elegantly 
EY Rk virtue, heavenly virtue, in either ſex, 

<« is the only mark of ſuperiority.““ Under our 


virgin conſtellation frailty is unknown, lovers? 


vows are like the laws of the Medes and Perſians, 
every marriage ring is equal to the anneau of 
Hans Carval, and even the Green Room, ſo 
long known for the temple of Venus, is here 
conſecrated to the Goddeſs of the Silver Bow. 
Long may the Theatre thus continue the ſchool 
of politenels, innocence, and every virtue. Long 
may © the Eagle ſuffer little birds to ling,” and 


may their melodious caroling never be rendered 


diſcordant by the voice of the ominous cuckoo. 
I ſhould now, Sir, bid you adicu, as I am ſen— 
ſible I have taken up a great deal too much ot 


your precious time; but 1 cannot help! mention 


ing another article or two of Philadelphia pref. 


work, which may, one of thee days, come un— 
der a cloſer examination. 


Have you obſerved, Sir, a delicate little WC 5 
entitled the Literary miſcellacy | The diſintereſted 


publiſher is, it feems, actuated by no earthly mo- 
tive except that of enligbiening us; and, as 


bought wit is ever the beſt. he ſells us this lite- 


rary "bougie (containing about a fiftieth part of a 


London Magazine) fer eleven pence farthing. 


There is nothing origl dan in this work, except 
the ſ title page, in u. hich the Ingenuity and a4. 
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ren of the publiſher appears in a very advanta- 
geous light. He has not ſtuffed it up with ful- 
ſome nonſenſe about Liberty, and Americans, 
and Virtue, &c. &c. No; he has juſt placed our 
fifteen dars in ſuch a manner as to form an iſoſ- 
celes triangle, leaving us to pore and pender 


over it with that lelt- complacency, which he 


knous will not fail to give it a favourable inter- 
pretation. This is a ſort of pantomime flattery, 
which ſeldom fails of ſucceſs; it is like a queeze 
of the hand in making love. 

Lam ſorry this citizen has not obſerved the 
fame prudent taciturnity, in a publication that 
has lately made its appearance. He will find, 
perhaps, that a verboſe, bombaſtical dedication 
is not leſs an object of ridicule becauſe it is print- 

ed in capitals, and addreficd to a Senator of the 
Dnited States. There is ſomething of the hi- 
bernian ſtamp on the very plan of this work, if it 

can be ſaid to have a plan. It is a multifarious 
bundle, collected from the newſpapers, mould- 
ed up into a volume, and printed by /ub/cription, 
and with copy-right. The art of obtaining ſub- 
ſcripiions muſt certainly be near its perfection, 
when people are. brought to ſubſcribe for what 
they have already yaw ned over in their gazettes. 
I wonder what bait citizen Stevens makes uſe of 
to catch all theſe political gudgeons. He tells us, 
he has © a thouſand valuable ſecrets”? to ſeli, 
but if this be of the number, I dare ſay, he will 
keep it to himſelf. As to the affair of ſecuring. 
the copy-right of athing like this, it is a mere | 
puff, to make people believe it has ſomething 

orivinal init. In any other ſenſe, it is like ſe 
curing the copy-right of the Criſz-croſs-row. , 
Citizen Callende er alſo has been kicking up 
A duft about copyright, when he and the devil 


E 


know, that a mangy mountaineer Laird was the 
real author of the Political Progreſs, and when 
(that is to ſay, if Callender can be believed) 
the pamphlet has been upon fale in Newgate, 
for theſe two years paſt. 

Aſter all this citizen's huffing and puffing 
about the © large additions,“ that he was ma- 
king to his work, he has, like you, produced 
us but one poor ſolitary page. As uſual, the 
mountain in labour has brought forth a mouſe. 
Similarity of genius, like ſimilarity of tem- 
per, is often the cement of friendſhip ; at leaſt, 
it ſeems to be fo with reſpect to citizen Callen- 
der and you. Your Review entertains us with 
his manly perſpicuity,” and he pays you 
with intereſt in the Philadelphia Gazette. Ma- 
licious people ſay, that this is mere trucking | in 
the way of trade; but, for my part, candour 
obliges me to declare. that I fee no reaſon to 
doubt the ſincerity of your mutual admiration ; - 
for, as the French fatiriſt ſays, 

Un ſot trouve | oujours un plus ſot qui J admire. 
With this, Sir, I take my leave, hoping that 
nothing that L have ſaid, will tend to cool that 
zeal which you have ſhown for the advancement 
of anti-britannick literature. Write, write a- 
way, for the love of © zun, 'till there is not a 
ſheet of blank paper left in the whole State; 
recolle& only, that, though Patriots are per- 
| mitted to talk nonſenſe with impunity in all 
other republics, they have not, nor ever will 
have, any ſuch privilege in dhe Republic of 
Letters. 
r 

With an ande degree of reſpet, 

5 Ne Kc. 

March 6th 1795. 5 E. P. 
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